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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


DD pbhsscaaniee: enunciated as Dee-pah-bah-sah-dah-mah, 


the progenitor of the work under discussion, first opened his eyes 
to the world on May 15th, 1953, in an unassuming township in 
Rhode Island. His early college and later university journeys were 
steeped in a wide range of disciplines, with notable concentration 
on archaeology, antiquated history, science, religious studies, 
psychology, philosophy, and law. Raised in the Christian 
tradition, he sought the path of priesthood within the Catholic 
church, but in time, his conviction shifted. Leaving behind the 
Catholic denomination, he entered a Protestant Theological 
Seminary, during which period he also embraced marital life. 

With time, Dipabhasadhamma traversed various shades of 
Protestantism before a profound shift occurred in 1982. For him, 
the Christian teachings failed to elucidate fundamental existential 
inquiries, particularly those dealing with life's raison d'étre and 
the essence of suffering. This led him to relinquish Christianity 
altogether. 

In the narrative of Western seekers, there's a pattern 
reminiscent of figures such as Augustine, each on a quest for 
transcendent meaning. Dipabhasadhamma's early embrace of 
Christianity and later academic dalliances span a spectrum, from 
archaeology's tactile earthiness to philosophy's nebulous 
abstractions. This is a seeker who, in the vein of Emerson and 
Whitman, contains multitudes, navigating his way through the 
sprawling vastness of religious traditions. 

Resettling in California, he continued his academic pursuits, 
broadening his understanding of ancient history, archaeology, 
philosophy, and law. As an unmarried man in 2006, his attention 
was arrested by the teachings of the Buddha, sparked by the 
resonating voice of the American Buddhist nun, Pema Chodron. 
By 2015, he committed himself to the teachings of the Buddha 
and entered a Zen Buddhist monastery, taking the vows and 
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having been assigned the name Thich Minh Dang. Nevertheless, 
he found himself disenchanted with what he perceived as 
idolatrous practice within the Mahayana tradition, experiencing 
echoes of his time spent in the Catholic church. Remaining a 
dedicated student of the Buddha’s teachings prompted him to 
explore the Theravada school. 

Dipabhasadhamma thus plunged deeply into the ocean of 
the Pali texts, which are considered the closest to the actual 
teachings of the Buddha. His sincerity was recognized in 2018, 
when he received his current Dhamma name, Dipabhasadhamma 
(or Dipobhasadhamma), from the Venerable Vijayadhamma, an 
abbot of a monastery in Bodh Gaya, India. 

His journey up to 2017 had seen him lay the foundations of 
the Panna Foundation for Buddhist Studies, a non-profit 
organization in Nevada. He imparts Dhamma teachings and 
meditation practices, alongside a steady flow of writings on 
various Dhamma subjects. In 2015 he established the Pema 
Chodron Facebook Group, which, at present, has some 37,000 
members, growing by over 100 new members per week. He also 
created the Panna Journey Facebook Group, which explores some 
of the deeper teachings of the Buddha. His most recent online 
endeavor was the creation of another Facebook Group known as 
“Dhamma Mind Science,” which is dedicated to the exploration 
of modern scientific topics, such as Quantum Physics and 
Consciousness Studies, in relation to the teachings of the Buddha. 
His aspiration, indeed his endgame, is the establishment of a 
Theravada monastery in Carson City, Nevada. 

Drawing from his diverse educational tapestry and being a 
dedicated student of human well-being, Dipabhasadhamma 
infuses his writings on the Eightfold Noble Path with a uniquely 
personal viewpoint. His psychological trajectory from 
Christianity to the teachings of the Buddha reveals a profound 
understanding of the human quest for purpose and meaning. 
Furthermore, his thorough knowledge of ancient history and 
philosophy enriches his exploration of the Buddha’s teachings. 
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Due to his age and _ physical impairments, 
Dipabhasadhamma has been unable to pursue full ordination. In 
1987 Dipabhasadhamma was diagnosed with a genetic spinal 
disorder known as Ankylosing Spondylitis, which is an incurable 
disease that often cripples a person’s ability to walk and perform 
simple tasks. He cites the "Khandhaka" section of the Vinaya 
Pitaka, known as the "Samanera Pabbajja Khandhaka," which 
asks if a candidate is currently suffering from any illnesses that 
would impede their ability to engage in monastic training, alms 
rounds and duties. His physical condition prevents him from 
successfully performing these duties. 

In perusing Dipabhasadhamma’s work, some may find his 
writing style to be unconventional, particularly to those 
enmeshed in the various Western forms of Buddhism. This 
distinct style stems from his uncompromising stand on certain 
issues and a refusal to dilute the essential truths, or, as he calls it, 
the nitty-gritty of the Buddha’s teachings. He often references the 
Abhaya Sutta (Majjhima Nikaya 58) as his guiding principle, in 
which the Buddha elucidates that truth must be spoken when it is 
beneficial, correct, and timely, irrespective of the listener's 
reception. In this vein, Dipabhasadhamma presents the Eightfold 
Noble Path in a relatable manner to the contemporary reader. 

His style may appear somewhat argumentative, polemical or 
rhetorical to some. He asserts that this is necessary to avoid falling 
prey to language that many Buddhist writers fall into, which he 
refers to as Anodyne language*. This writing style in his view, 
fails to awaken the modern reader. (*The term "Anodyne 
language" is applied to descriptions that intentionally strive for 
neutrality, inoffensiveness, and are devoid of robust opinions or 
arguments.) 

In Dipabhasadhamma's perspective, language that is lacking 
in conviction or controversy can often fail to truly engage the 
reader or provoke thoughtful introspection. According to him, 
bland, banal language waters down the potent messages of the 
Buddha’s teachings. By embracing an approach that some may 
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see as contentious, he aims to deliver the teachings of the 
Eightfold Noble Path in a way that is not only impactful but also 
resonates with the present-day reader. His approach may be 
interpreted as polemical or rhetorical by some. Yet, he upholds 
that by circumventing 'Anodyne language, he can more 
effectively captivate modern audiences, stirring their interest and 
challenging them to delve deeper into the teachings. 

Dipabhasadhamma's journey, as depicted in his works, is a 
testimony to a lifelong pursuit of wisdom and understanding. 
From his early days in the Catholic seminary to his profound 
immersion in Theravada Buddhism, his path has been marked by 
continual learning, questioning, and transformation. His 
teachings and writings, grounded in his rich and varied 
experiences, offer a unique exploration of the Buddha’s teachings 
and their relevance to the modern world. His commitment to 
clarity, honesty, and meaningful dialogue is a testament to his 
dedication to sharing the wisdom of the Dhamma. 

His writings breathe life into the age-old Theravada 
teachings, yet echoing the Zen spirit of directness. He challenges 
the conventional, advocating for a discourse that awakens, rather 
than lulls. In the heart of his words lies a quest: a bridge between 
the ageless wisdom of the Buddha and the contemporary seeker. 

He returns often to the dappled light of a 1950s Rhode 
Island morning at his grandparent’s house, reminiscing over the 
curiosity of his little mind. Each townhouse, every tree-lined lane, 
became the silent witness to the burgeoning thoughts and shifts 
within that young mind. From the earliest memories, the confines 
of classrooms whispered ancient secrets through courses as varied 
as the hues of a setting sun: archaeology, history, science. 

He grew up amidst the solemnity of Christian rituals, the 
hushed reverence of prayers, the familiar weight of the cross upon 
his heart and the Sacred Heart. Yet within, there simmered a 
restlessness, a thirst unquenched by the sacred waters of 
Catholicism. The pursuit of the divine saw him drift, like a leaf 
carried by autumn winds, from the Catholic pulpit to the 
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Protestant seminary, where matrimonial love briefly intertwined 
with divine. 

The questions that plagued his nights, the ceaseless quest for 
life's purpose, the essence of suffering, found no answers in 
Christian teachings. These inner tremors propelled him westward 
to California, where academia once again beckoned. Amidst 
dusty books and passionate debates, another voice beckoned, that 
of the Buddha, amplified by the resonant tones of the American 
nun Pema Chodron those many years ago. 

Yet, even in this newfound spiritual realm, echoes of past 
dogmas stirred unrest. He delved deeper, finding solace in the 
Pali texts, the very words believed to have flowed from the 
Buddha himself. 

Digital realms then became unexpected sanctuaries: 
Facebook groups sprouted under his guidance, virtual 
communities where modern seekers find ancient wisdom. And 
through it all, there was the dream, the aspiration: a Theravada 
monastery in Nevada. 

Yet, it wasn't just these spiritual quests that defined him. 
Physicality, or its limitations, played a role. Ankylosing 
Spondylitis wasn't just a medical term; it was a reality, a daily 
confrontation with pain and restriction, etching itself into his 
very essence. Despite the physical limitations that prevent him 
from fully pursuing ordination as a Theravada monk, 
Dipabhasadhamma has not let it deter his efforts to “become.” 

My own understanding of the Eightfold Noble Path is 
awakened like the rays of sunshine bursting through a summer 
rain. In reading Dipabhasadhamma’s take on the Eightfold Noble 
Path, one feels the pulse of his life, the fervor of his quests, the 
rawness of his challenges. There's an insistence in his words, a 
plea to shun the mundane and dive deep. He beckons readers to 
seek, to question, to never settle for spiritual platitudes. And in 
that urging, one feels the weight of his journey, the tapestry of his 
experiences, and the authenticity of his voice. 

S.M.-Editor 


FOREWORD 


In the annals of history, there emerges a date - a 


Friday, in fact, the 15th of May to be exact, around the 
year of 480 BCE. This day, marked in the lunar 
calendar as the auspicious full moon of Vesak, bears 
the birth of the one we refer to as the Buddha. The 
narrative trails to a picturesque close in 543 BCE in 
Kusinara, India, with the passing of Gautama Buddha 
at the ripe age of eighty. 

The Tamraparniya School, an appellation more 
casually known as the Nikaya, was an early adherent to 
the Tipitaka, or as colloquially termed, the Pali Texts - 
three repositories brimming with the teachings of the 
Buddha. A lineage traced from the ancient 
Mahavihara and Abhayagiri schools of Sri Lanka, 
assembles under this banner. Yet it is the Theravada 
school, often considered the direct offspring of the 
Tamraparniya Nikaya, that persists from the era of the 
Buddha himself. 

Mere words fail to capture the laborious effort 
that was set in motion to secure the Buddha's teachings 
for posterity. The teachings were committed to 
memory and passed on from mentor to mentee, until 
their final inscription in 270 BCE in the Sthavira 
Nikaya. The records under the stewardship of King 
Ashoka of the Maurya Dynasty confirm this timeline. 
Writing was a nascent practice in India by 324 BCE, 
according to Niarchos, Alexander the Great's admiral, 


implying that writing could have been in existence 
during Buddha's lifetime. 

The teachings of the Buddha have cast an 
indomitable guide for countless people for more than 
two and a half millennia. The Four Noble Truths, the 
essential pillars of human existence, sketch out a path 
to the individual’s release from suffering. The 
Eightfold Noble Path, the fourth of these truths, is not 
merely a blueprint for contented living, but indeed the 
key to unlocking the true nature of reality. 

The Theravada school esteems the Eightfold 
Noble Path as the bedrock of practice. It charts the 
qualities requisite for liberation from suffering and 
realizing the ultimate objective of the Buddha's 
teachings: Nibbana (blowing out/extinguishing), the 
quenching of the flames of craving and attachment. 

The Eightfold Noble Path weaves a 
comprehensive and practical tapestry of Right View, 
Right Intention, Right Speech, Right Action, Right 
Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right 
Concentration. Each factor builds upon _ its 
predecessor, not as a sequential order of practice but 
as a balanced and integrated approach to all facets of 
human existence. 

The path encourages us to explore the human 
condition in all its intricacies, from developing a 
wholesome mindset, to conducting fruitful 
interactions, and fostering mindfulness through 
meditation. By adhering to the Eightfold Noble Path, 


one begins to fathom the root causes of their own 
suffering, advancing gradually towards the eradication 
of craving, attachment, and ignorance, the things that 
cause suffering, and fostering a mind of peace, clarity, 
and tranquility. 

Admittedly, early translators defaulted to the term 
“Right” to describe the mode of action. Yet “Correct” 
appears to be a more befitting term, encompassing not 
merely the opposite of wrong, but also the preciseness 
in action. 

It is with my sincerest wishes that this volume 
takes you on a deep dive into each aspect of the 
Eightfold Noble Path, synthesizing the teachings of the 
Buddha with insights from numerous Theravada 
teachers. Our quest is to understand how the Path can 
be applied in our daily lives to foster a sense of ease and 
skillful living. 

My authorial approach is forthright, eschewing 
the sugar-coating of certain aspects of human nature 
that can lead to suffering. There is no merit in diluting 
the Buddha's teachings or the repercussions of our 
actions that cause suffering. While my style may seem 
candid, perhaps brusque or even terse to some, my 
intention is to preserve the authenticity of the 
teachings and speak in a straight-forward manner. 

In the face of our modern society’s complex 
challenges, several key issues must be addressed to 
comprehend the Four Noble Truths and the Eightfold 
Noble Path. The goal is to prepare both the casually 


curious and the determined life-changer. Thus, it 
would serve you well to shed pre-conceived notions 
about what you think you know about the Buddha and 
his teachings. 

Exercising caution while relying on teachings by 
self-proclaimed Buddhist teachers, particularly in the 
West, is paramount. Many of them have neither taken 
monastic vows nor received instruction from a 
reputable mentor. Western forms of meditation, while 
such has certainly proved helpful to many, meditation 
alone does not encapsulate the entirety of its purpose 
or of the Buddha’s teachings. Numerous programs 
market Buddha's teachings for profit, cherry-picking 
and isolating practices for monetary gain. However, to 
truly claim the title of a 'Buddhist' or to be a student of 
the Buddha requires a deep understanding of the Four 
Noble Truths, the bedrock upon which all of Buddha's 
teachings stand. 

This book begins with a modern examination of 
happiness; what we think it is and what it actually is. 
Buddha discovered something amazing. Next, I 
discuss exactly what is was that the Buddha discovered. 
I devote several sections to the various modern 
conditions that influence the perception of reality that 
create the causes and effects of dissatisfaction and 
suffering modern people experience. After several 
sections, one is ready to encounter the actual eight 
elements of the Path, which is then followed by an in- 
depth discussion of the Human Condition. Following 


this is an examination of what Enlightenment actually 
is, and then a discussion of the Buddha’s teaching, 
known colloquially, as the “Finger and the Moon,” 
which lays bare the effect that cognitive bias plays in 
whether someone can successfully learn and integrate 
the Buddha’s teachings into their life. The final chapter 
takes a look at the curious concept of the mental 
perspectives of modern humans, which I have titled 
“Having or Being.” 

Thus, for the novice or the seasoned practitioner 
alike, the Eightfold Noble Path provides an insightful 
roadmap to navigate the labyrinth of life and find 
enduring happiness. This volume awaits those who 
hold a deep, steadfast interest in such matters. 


- Depabhasadtiamma 


HANBOOK FOR LIVING 


NOBLE EIGHTFOLD PATH 


The Path to Understanding Your Life 


CHAPTER 1 


WHO DOESN'T WANT 
HAPPINESS? 


The road to self-awakening is intense my dear friends. 


The exit may be marked, but taking the route is not where 
the journey ends. You may think that once you have 
achieved an advanced state of consciousness, unless of 
course, you have attained full enlightenment and have 
become a Buddha, in such a case you are at the end of the 
human journey. But alas, the human experience has many 
potentially hazardous road conditions, making it not that 
simple to navigate, one needs to really pay attention to the 
road. But, one can make the journey pleasant regardless of 
the pot-holes. 

There is no guarantee of a final resting place, no easy 
way out. Such mythical concepts only exist in faith-based 
religions. Providing of course that there is a supernatural 
judge who decides whether or not you are worthy of a 
heavenly life, you otherwise only have the other alternative, 
which is to be doomed to eternal misery and unspeakable 
suffering in hell, which, of course, about this there is no 
way to know. One can only hope. Isn’t there enough 
uncertainty in life to have to worry about what comes after 
we die? Better to know now. Even after the Buddha had 
reached full conscious awakening, he did not simply put 
his feet up and revel in his newfound wisdom. No, he spent 
the next four decades that followed teaching others what 
he had learned and how it had changed his life. 
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If you too seek a path to mental clarity and awakening, 
consider your willingness to take on the responsibility that 
comes with it. There are no shortcuts, no easy ways out. As 
the Buddha taught, we must see the world as it truly is, 
without any filters, delusions or illusions. 

The Dhammacakkappavattana (da'makakapa'vetana) 
(dah’mah-kah-kah-pah vay-tah-nah) Sutta, which records 
the Buddha's very first words after his awakening, 
contains the foundational teaching of the Four Noble 
Truths. Within these truths lies the key to understanding 
the Eightfold Noble Path, which the Buddha believed was 
essential to awakening the consciousness. To become truly 
and mentally awake, one must embrace the Eightfold 
Noble Path, which consists of eight crucial points: 


Right View (Samma-ditthi) 

Right Thought (Intention) (Samma-sankappa) 
Right Speech (Samma-vaca) 

Right Action (Samma-karnmanta) 

Right Livelihood (Samma-ajiva) 

Right Effort (Samma-vayama) 

Right Mindfulness (Samma-sati) 

Right Concentration (Samma-samadhi) 


So, my friends, if you too would like to know what it 
is like to live a life untethered to the weights of suffering, 
and are curious about what the truth about the nature of 
reality is, be prepared to take a riveting ride. Embrace the 
Eightfold Noble Path, and see the world as it truly is. While 
there are no shortcuts, the journey is well worth the effort. 
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Why would someone choose not to walk the Eightfold 
Noble Path considering what it offers, and when the 
proven benefits far outweigh the alternative? The answer, 
my friends, is as simple as it is lamentable; because 
humans are fallible, weak, and often prioritize immediate 
gratification and momentary joy over long-term gain. 

It is no secret that the Eightfold Noble Path, as laid 
out by the Buddha, offers a roadmap to a release from 
suffering and the attainment of higher consciousness that 
allows you to eradicate suffering. Its eight interconnected 
steps have been practiced and perfected by millions of 
individuals for twenty-five centuries, resulting in 
immeasurable benefits for themselves and others. 

But, despite these proven benefits, countless 
individuals choose not to walk this Path. Some may see it 
as too difficult or restrictive. Some have become 
accustomed to the lows of suffering and the highs of 
momentary joy of sensory distractions. Others may simply 
be unaware of the Path's existence or skeptical of its 
effectiveness. But, for those who are truly curious about 
living a fulfilling and meaningful life, there can be no 
doubt that the Eightfold Noble Path is the most reliable 
and effective means of achieving that goal. By cultivating 
wisdom, ethics, and mental discipline, we can break free 
from the cycle of suffering and attain a state of profound 
peace and happiness. 

So why do so many people still choose not to practice 
this Path, despite considering themselves to be “Buddhist?” 
The answer lies in one’s own beliefs, opinions and 
perceptions. We are stuck in habitual tendency to seek 
immediate pleasure over long-term benefits, and resist 
change even when it is in our best interest. 
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Willingness is Required 


For most people, life is an exercise in survival, an 
unpredictable sea of change that we navigate with a 
strange sort of comfort, as if by not rocking the boat we can 
somehow avoid falling in the water. This reminds me of 
the words of Pema Chodron, the esteemed American 
Buddhist nun, who said, "Fear is a natural reaction to 


moving closer to the truth.” * 

We're adrift on this sea, content with calm waters, 
always dreading the tumultuous waves. We endure, we 
survive, but seldom do we consider diving deep into our 
being, to make a tangible investment in the core of our 
existence. One could say we agree with the renowned 
philosopher Alan Watts who noted, "Muddy water is best 


cleared by leaving it alone." * 


But can we merely float on this sea, ever hoping for 
calm waters and the sight of land, without ever pondering 
the depths beneath us? 

The Buddha's Eightfold Path offers us a different way 
of navigating. Instead of simply surviving, it asks us to 
take an active role in our journey. The renowned monk 
Bhikkhu Bodhi said, "In the Buddha's teaching, karma is 
the intentional action. This implies a directedness towards 
an object and also a directedness of the mind in regard to 


the ethical quality of the action." * 

This implies that mere intellectual comprehension of 
the Buddha's teachings is not enough, we need to embody 
them, to put them into action. It's not enough to simply 
have the intention; the intention must be followed by the 
effort. 
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We may initially see the Eightfold Path as nothing 
more than common sense, yet, as we delve deeper, we 
discover a profound depth that gradually unveils itself. 
This exploration requires willingness and conscious 
intention, for it may bring discomfort as we confront our 
ineptitude in managing not the external world, but our 
reactions to it. 

In the cacophony of the modern era, we often indulge 
in distractions, running from one thing to another, 
accumulating harmful habits that amplify our 
dissatisfaction and suffering. The Dalai Lama once 
pointed out, "We can never obtain peace in the outer world 
until we make peace with ourselves." 

When we find ourselves on the brink of our comfort 
zone, facing our deepest fears, and recognizing the 
thoughts, beliefs, and actions that contribute to our 
suffering, it is paramount to remind ourselves that there 
is a way of committing ourselves to self-awakening. 

A common reaction to suffering is to change the 
external world—our external world—to distract ourselves. 
However, as physicist and mindfulness advocate Jon 
Kabat-Zinn emphasizes, "You can't stop the waves, but you 
can learn to surf." Instead of merely masking the suffering, 
we must learn to understand its mechanisms. 

No matter our socio-economic status, we all grapple 
with the same existential crises. These afflictions 
destabilize our lives, but like a frog slowly boiling alive, we 
remain oblivious to the mounting stress. 

Therefore, the Path is a rigorous examination of our 
internal workings, a willingness to confront our habitual 
patterns, and a commitment to cultivate mental 
awareness. The challenge is immense, but the rewards are 
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profound: self-realization, enlightenment, and a deeper 
understanding of ourselves and the world. As Buddhist 
teacher Joseph Goldstein reminds us, "Mindfulness is the 
key to the present moment. Without it, we simply aren't 
there." 


In Summary: Life for many is a journey of endurance, 
often resisting change. The Buddha's Eightfold Path 
suggests a more proactive approach, where intention is 
backed by action, a shift from mere intellectual 
understanding to practical application. This path is deeper 
than it initially seems, often revealing discomfort as it 
pushes us to manage not external life events, but our 
reactions to them. We tend to distract ourselves from 
suffering with external remedies, but true resolution 
comes from understanding its roots within us. Despite 
external conditions, we all grapple with existential crises, 
often oblivious to the stress they cause. The Path thus 
encourages rigorous self-examination, confronting 
habitual patterns, and cultivating mindfulness, which 
although challenging, can lead to profound rewards 
including self-realization and enlightenment. 


Good Enough 


“Hard to hold down, nimble, alighting wherever it likes: 
the mind. Its taming is good. The mind well-tamed 


brings ease,"* 


so said the Buddha, an apt summary of the 
collective modern psyche. Trudging along life's beige path, 
we are often cocooned by the notion that our existence, in 
allits predictability, is "good enough." We often find solace 


in complacency, in the average, believing as William Bruce 
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Cannon did: "Not everything that counts can be counted, 


and not everything that can be counted counts." * 

Everything functions—your wardrobe, the rusty car, 
your abundant refrigerator—even your antiquated tech 
devices still maintain their relevance. Your existence, 
mundane and unassuming, lies on the plateau of 
normality. You worry about the trivialities of life—the 
rising price of petrol, bills, your bulging waistline—but, 
gratitude is given for evading the fangs of global 
pandemics. 

Yet, ever so often, boredom, like an unwelcome guest, 
pervades, turning your sanctuary of idleness into an 
inescapable prison of restlessness. The weekend arrives 
with its predictable roster of chores, sometimes 
punctuated with a rare literary endeavor or a gym visit, but 
often drowned in the digital labyrinth of the internet, 
video games, and the fogginess of marijuana. This state of 
being may well be an apt caricature of the modern human 
experience. 

Our facade of contentment crumbles when life 
throws a curveball, a detour in the monotonous motorway 
of life—a car malfunction, a bureaucratic errand. Apathy 
can seize control, creating a vacuum of purpose. The 
sporadic social encounter feels superficial, only 
accentuating a sense of isolation, punctuated by episodes 
of intense loneliness. The philosopher Epicurus put it thus: 


"It is not so much our friends' help that helps us, as the 


confidence of their help." ° 


But we pacify ourselves with 
the commonality of our experience, stifling a faint cry that 


insists on our uniqueness. 
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The thought of aging’s slow march occasionally fills us 
with trepidation. However, the distant worry is often 
brushed aside by hope or confidence placed in the 
advancements of modern medicine. We watch the frail 
elderly person in the supermarket aisle from afar, 
experiencing a sudden contemplation of our own 
mortality; sends a chilling reminder, a nudge towards our 
inevitable fate. The philosopher Schopenhauer observed, 
"Each separate misfortune, as it comes, seems, no doubt, 
to be something exceptional; but misfortune in general is 


the rule." 


As future scenarios flash in the mind's theater— 
illness, immobility, an inactive life—we console ourselves 
that when our time comes, we hope to maintain the zest 
for an active life. For now, we are content, or at least we 
convince ourselves of it. After all, it’s good enough. After 
all, as Thich Nhat Hanh encourages, "Many people are alive 
but don't touch the miracle of being alive." 


Can the teaching of the Buddha really be of any help 
considering how long ago he lived? 


Can we genuinely derive solace or enlightenment 
from the ancient teachings of the Buddha, given the vast 
expanse of time that separates us from his era? You might 
find yourself mulling over this conundrum, yet rest 
assured that you are in good company. A multitude of 
individuals, constrained by the linear progression of time, 
presume the Buddha, due to his antiquity, to be utterly 
incapable of comprehending the complexities of our 
modern existence. 
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Yet it is this very antiquity that amplifies the 
astonishment one experiences when delving into his 
wisdom. The moment you dare to tread on the path 
illuminated by his doctrines, it becomes impossible not to 
marvel at their timeless transcendence. You see, the 
essence of his teachings was not a historical snapshot of 
his epoch or any other. Instead, they focused on the 
existential journey of self-discovery, a psychological 
disentanglement from the external tumult and a shift in 
perspective towards the inner realm of consciousness. 
They were a discourse on the very essence of life itself. 

There exists a barrier, however, that often deters 
individuals from exploring the Buddha or his philosophies. 
This barrier is constructed of deeply ingrained beliefs, 
handed down and solidified over generations. Every epoch 
is convinced of its own superiority, postulating that its 
knowledge far surpasses that of any era before it. 

Each generation, in its smug _ self-assuredness, 
assumes itself to be more erudite, more enlightened, more 
affluent, and unequivocally more astute than its 
predecessors. 


“Neither the life of an individual nor the history of a society 


can be understood without understanding both.” ® 
-C. Wright Mills 


Our present lives are the cumulative results of the 
efforts, knowledge and fortitude of countless human 
beings who trudged through time, re-doing, re-trying, 
and re-discovering. This is how we got to where we are 
today. 
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For many Westerners, the Buddha seems too distant, 
and too exotic. It is indeed the case with regard to being 
“too exotic.” Certain forms of Buddhism, created long 
after the Buddha died, adopted ancient cultural practices 
that are indeed exotic by any measure, which eventually 
developed into what are now considered Buddhist 
religions. 

However, the basic teachings of the Buddha, as was 
recorded in the Pali texts, are anything but religious or 
exotic in nature. Buddha’s original teachings did not 
involve worshipping gods, statues of saints, prayer beads, 
elaborate costumes and ceremonies or other trappings of 
modern concepts of the faith-based religions. Rather, his 
original teachings were devoid of all of these things, and 
instead focused on down-to-earth explanations and 
practices that guided one toward a mental awakening 
where one develops the inner sight to see things as they 
actually are. 

We all know the effects of rapid urbanization, 
sweeping advancements in technology, science, the 
emergence of a wealthy class causing wider divisions 
between rich and poor, growth of international trade and 
commerce, the emergence of different forms of money, 
and extensive changes in education and communication. 

You might think that this is a description of our 
present world, but all of these things were happening at a 
rapid pace at the time that the Buddha achieved his 


awakening.” During that time the ancient world around 
him was experiencing immense change and even larger 


challenges. In our modern age we are aware of gradual 
developments over the decades. Many of the changes that 
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took place during the Buddha’s time had never existed in 
any form before they burst upon society. There was a rapid 
rise of the middle class. With the growth of trade and 
commerce, a new class of wealthy merchants emerged, 
which created a middle class in Indian society. 

With the emergence of the Buddha’s teachings, he 
attracted many followers who were weary of the ways of 
the bureaucratic Brahmans. Buddha’s teachings 
challenged the existing Brahmanical order and gave rise to 
a new way of seeing and understanding the world. Unlike 
anything else during that time, Buddha’s teachings 
focused on individual awareness, mental clarity and 
universal compassion. 

There also began an enormous spread of urbanization 
that followed on the heels of trade and commerce, which 
led to the establishment of new towns and cities, in turn 
leading to the growth of population and the development 
of urban culture. 

Huge economic advancements changed people’s daily 
lives. The growth of trade and commerce, particularly 
along the Silk Road, led to an increase of wealth and 
economic prosperity. This also led to new ways of doing 
business. 

Having never existed before, rudimentary coinage 
was invented. Rather than trade or barter, people now 
used coins for trade and commerce, which was more 
efficient, and facilitated the growth of the economy. 

Some of the new inventions that flooded society were 
irrigation systems, allowing for an enormous expansion of 
agriculture and the production of surplus food. Associated 
with this came the invention of the plow, which made it 
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possible to cultivate larger areas of land and increase 
agricultural production. 

Inventions in the development of metallurgy created 
better more durable tools and, of course, weapons. Aside 
from these material advancements there was a great need 
to keep track of money, crops, trade, livestock, and so 
writing began to develop. Writing, although rudimentary, 
made it possible to record the culture and history of society, 
and this included the teachings of the Buddha. 

You might think that comparing our modern age with 
the age in which the Buddha lived would find no real 
parallels. However, let’s take a closer look. 


e Urbanization: The growth of towns and cities in 
ancient India brought about significant changes in 
social and economic structures. Similarly, in our 
modern age, with the immense growth of population, 
the growth of cities and urbanization has led to 
changes in the way we live and work, as well as in our 
social and economic structures. 


e Technological advancements: In ancient India, the 
development of metallurgy and the invention of the 
plow led to significant improvements in agriculture 
and increased productivity. Similarly, in our modern 
age, technological advancements such as automation 
and artificial intelligence are revolutionizing many 
industries and changing the way we work. 


e Emergence of a wealthy class: The growth of trade and 
commerce in ancient India created a new class of 
wealthy merchants, which contributed to the 
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emergence of a middle class. Similarly, in our modern 
age, the growth of the global economy has led to the 
emergence of a new class of wealthy individuals, and 
has also contributed to the growth of the middle class 
in many parts of the world. 


e Globalization: The growth of international trade and 
commerce in ancient India connected different 
regions and cultures, and contributed to the spread of 
ideas and technologies. Trade during the Buddhas 
time extended from India to West Asia and the Middle 
East, Southeast Asia, East Asia, and Africa. Similarly, 
in our modern age, globalization has connected the 
world in new and unprecedented ways, and has 
facilitated the exchange of goods, services, and ideas 
across borders. 


e Changes in education and communication: In ancient 
India, the development of writing and the spread of 
Buddhism and Jainism led to the creation of new 
systems of education and communication. Similarly, 
in our modern age, advances in technology and the 
growth of the internet have transformed the way we 
learn and communicate with each other. 


The parallels between these two cultures is uncanny 
in many ways. People reacted to these changes in the same 
way then that they do now. For instance, take social 
mobility for example. The growth of trade and commerce 
in the Buddha's society created new economic 
opportunities and allowed people to move up in society. 
Similarly, in our modern society, economic mobility and 
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access to education provide opportunities for people to 
improve their social status and economic well-being. 

In terms of access to information, the development of 
writing and the spread of the Buddha’s teachings allowed 
people to access and share knowledge and ideas. Similarly, 
in our modern society, advances in technology and the 
growth of the Internet have made it easier for people to 
access information and share ideas on a global scale. 

You might think that gender issues weren't as 
prevalent in the Buddha’s society as they are today, but this 
would not be a correct view. In the Buddha's society, 
women faced many restrictions and were relegated to 
subordinate roles in society. However, the teachings of the 
Buddha challenged traditional gender roles and promoted 
gender equality, especially with regard to women. 
Similarly, in our modern society, there has been a growing 
movement towards gender equality, with more 
opportunities for women in education, the workforce, and 
leadership roles. 

Modern-day income inequality is the same today as it 
was in the Buddha’s day. An emergence of a wealthy class 
led to income inequality, creating serious social tensions. 
Similarly, in our modern society, income inequality 
remains a persistent challenge, with significant disparities 
in income and wealth between the rich and poor. 

I would be remiss if I did not mention the enormous 
changes in religion and religious beliefs. The emergence of 
the Buddha’s teachings challenged the existing religious 
and social order. This is very similar to the changes we are 
currently experiencing in our modern world. Religion is 
waning and no longer has the stranglehold on society that 
it did for thousands of years. 
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In our modern society, there is a growing trend 
towards religious diversity, with people exploring 
different ways of thinking and practicing beyond the 
traditional mainstream religions. 

So, people during the Buddha’s time most certainly 
experienced stress, worry, anxiety and frustrations the 
very same as we do today. And, this universal human 
condition is what the Buddha addressed, which is why his 
teachings have remained strong and relevant throughout 
many thousands of years, longer than any other present- 
day philosophical or religious system. Buddha had little 
regard for religious systems. Instead, he focused on 
developing a more psychologically-based philosophical 
system that targets the elements of the human condition 
that are responsible for all of the things that cause human 
beings to suffer. 


In Summary: To recast this matter, we may at once be 
struck by the query of the Buddha's teachings’ applicability 
in this ostensibly complex era of ours - an era far removed 
from his own. Yet, as we peel back the patina of antiquity, 
we find ourselves beholding a sage who grasped the very 
marrow of human existence, whose precepts uncannily 
echo through our present epoch, never fading into the 
annals of mere historical anecdote. 

Our vanity tempts us to view our generation as the 
pinnacle of enlightenment, a self-flattering deception that 
frequently obstructs our appreciation of historical wisdom. 
Yet, if we but dare to shake off this chimerical cloak of 
superiority, we would find our present era bears startling 
similarity to the Buddha's, fraught with urbanization, 
technology, societal stratification, and shifts in education 
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and communication. The ebbs and flows of life, it appears, 
form a cyclic narrative. 

Indeed, the issues we grapple with today are eerily 
mirrored in the Buddha's time. Gender equity, income 
disparity, the flux of religious faith - such conundrums 
were no stranger to ancient India. In this common ground 
of human condition and strife, the Buddha's teachings 
unearth timeless wisdom, shedding light on suffering's 
causality and offering counsel that remains, even today, 
un-weathered by time's relentless advance. 

Our era, one where religion is losing its traditional 
foothold, witnesses the enduring resonance of the 
Buddha's teachings. Free from the rigid parameters of 
religious dogma, they proffer a psychological- 
philosophical map to navigate life's labyrinth, addressing 
the root of human misery. The salient commonalities 
between the challenges of the Buddha's era and our own 
serve as testimony to his teachings’ timeless relevancy. 
These teachings, by focusing on the enduring universality 
of the human condition and the mitigation of suffering, 
remain an inexhaustible wellspring of wisdom, providing 
solace and enlightenment amidst the tumultuous tides of 
existence. 

In fact, one might argue that their resonance has 
amplified, rather than diminished, in an age where 
traditional religious structures are faltering. The 
teachings of the Buddha, having outlasted many a 
contemporary religious system, stand not as remnants of 
an ancient past, but as enduring beacons for those seeking 
clarity amidst the complexities of our modern era. 
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Thus, it seems we are not just linked by the 
vicissitudes of history, but also by the timeless wisdom of 
this ancient sage. In contemplating the Buddha's 
teachings, we are, in fact, tapping into a narrative that has 
been unfolding for millennia - one that offers a profound 
exploration of the human condition and a timeless guide 
to navigating the enduring challenges of existence. 
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CHAPTER 2 


CONNECTING TO WHAT THE 
BUDDHA DISCOVERED? 


Before jumping into the elements of the Eightfold Path (I 


know that you are anxious to do so), I feel that there are 
several topics that need to be addressed. Many teachers 
suggest that you ‘start where you are,’ which is good advice. 
However, and this may seem a bit tongue-in-cheek, many 
people actually do not know where they are. Of course, I 
don’t mean geographically or spatial, but many people 
never really take inventory of where their minds are; what 
the condition of their mind is or take inventory of the 
beliefs and opinions that drive their actions and habits. 

The following paragraphs explore some of these areas 
for the purpose of preparing you for the elements of the 
Eightfold Path. Now, this exploration will help you to take 
inventory of the constructs, foundations, and mindset that 
you may have that could potentially prevent you from 
approaching the Path with an open mind. 

Now, first we need to recognize that the philosophy 
of Buddha, as it appears from his recorded teachings, are 
inescapably interlaced with the fabric of human condition, 
wielding a profound, pervasive influence that transcends 
temporal and spatial confines. Indeed, it's as if the 
Awakened One had in some way managed to diagnose the 
fundamental malaise of existence, and, in a 
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characteristically Eastern fashion, proposed a panacea: 
The Four Noble Truths. 

First, the acknowledgment of suffering - Dukkha - 
which anyone with a functioning neuron can see is an 
intrinsic part of our mortal sojourn. After all, even the 
most devout optimist cannot ignore the ubiquitous 
presence of suffering, from the inconsequential 
annoyance to the tragic episodes that punctuate our lives. 
The observation, it seems, could hardly be more self- 
evident. 

Yet, it's the Buddha's identification of desire - or 
tanha - as the root of suffering that truly merits 
consideration. The insatiable human craving, the 
relentless pursuit of more, better, different — is it not the 
pulsating heartbeat of our consumerist, capitalist society? 
But, as per the Buddha, this very craving is the architect of 
our discontent, the puppeteer controlling the marionette 
of suffering. 

Then, of course, comes Nibbana (Sanskrit-Nirvana), 
the blowing out of the flames of suffering, a blissful state 
achieved, intriguingly, through the eradication of desire. 
The path to this paradisiacal cessation? The Noble 
Eightfold Path - a series of ethical guidelines that, if 
followed, lead to this liberation from suffering. 

While I find myself sympathetic to the intellectual 
coherence of these teachings, I am inevitably drawn to 
their fundamental, uncomfortable question: are we, as 
humans, willing to forego desire for the sake of avoiding 
suffering? After all, desire also fuels creativity, progress, 
and change, does it not? Furthermore, the suggestion of 
extinguishing desire, as intoxicating as it may seem in its 
promise of serene peace, might in fact commit one to a life 
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of apathetic torpor. Thus, the Buddha provided yet 
another answer in his teachings of the Middle Way—a 
path that outlines living in a balanced way devoid of 
extremes. 

The Buddha's diagnosis of the human condition, and 
his prescription of the antidote, are undoubtedly 
compelling, eliciting equal measures of admiration and 
skepticism. But, as with any philosophical doctrine, one 
must balance open-minded curiosity with critical 
examination. For, as Hume wisely cautioned, "reason is, 


and ought only to be the slave of the passions," *° and even 
a slave has its essential role in the functioning of the world. 

In this modern era, it is near impossible to envisage a 
state of happiness that isn't inextricably tethered to some 
external factor. But suppose I were to advance the notion 
that happiness can be attained without reliance on any 
such extraneous forces? It may appear a fanciful 
proposition, yet hear me out. Take a moment to consider 
your own contentment. What is it that brings you joy? 
Upon closer inspection, you shall find that your happiness 
is linked to something outside of yourself; perhaps it's 
tethered to the comfort of money or material possessions, 
perhaps relationships, an experience, or a hobby - the 
possibilities are manifold. 

It may sound absurd, but there are multitudes who 
suffer from a scarcity of happiness. Our current era is 
configured to enhance comfort, ease, and delight. We 
gorge ourselves on these indulgences until we arrive at the 
erroneous conclusion that we have achieved happiness, 
when in actuality, what we've procured is nothing more 
than a fleeting and precarious facsimile thereof. 
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Nevertheless, there exists a type of happiness that 
isn't contingent upon any external factor. What we've 
hitherto mistaken for happiness is nothing but a transient 
state of joy, satisfaction, comfort, or convenience; 
emotions that are impermanent and inextricably bound to 
favorable circumstances. 

Authentic happiness, however, is self-reliant and not 
subject to the vagaries of circumstance. It is a state of 
being not having that endures regardless of the ebb and 
flow of life's circumstances. 

The Buddha's quest to unravel the causes of human 
suffering took six long years of intensive meditation and 
contemplation. It was only through this unrelenting 
pursuit that he ultimately arrived at the profound 
realization that genuine, enduring happiness, can only be 
attained by delving deep within oneself. This realization, 
the Buddha understood, necessitated a once-and-for-all 
dependency: Awakening one’s consciousness to the truth 
about the nature of reality. 

As the Buddha probed deeper into his inquiry, he 
jettisoned all religious philosophy and affiliations, for he 
found that none of the dominant religious philosophies of 
his era could furnish the truth about the nature of reality - 
a subject that was of the utmost importance to him. He 
embarked on a solitary expedition of self-discovery, 
convinced that ifhe could pose a question, he must already 
have a certain level of familiarity with the answer. Thus, he 
began the journey of excavating his innermost self, 
confident that the answers he sought were somewhere 
within him, and this was the same for all of humankind. 

Over time, the Buddha grasped that all pain and 
unhappiness were rooted in our attachment to the notion 
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of an unchanging "self." But that is a discussion for later. 
At present, let us contemplate what true happiness is and 
how we may cultivate it by looking inward. 


In Summary: The Buddha, whose name means "the 
awakened one", “the one who knows,” discovered and 
shared the Four Noble Truths, which serve as the 
foundation of Buddhism. These truths provide a 
framework for understanding human suffering (or 
dissatisfaction) and provide a path towards liberation. 


1. The Truth of Suffering (Dukkha): This truth states 
that suffering and dissatisfaction are a fundamental 
part of human existence. This includes physical pain, 
aging, and death, as well as psychological distress such 
as frustration, disappointment, and fear. 


2. The Truth of the Origin of Suffering (Samudaya): The 
Buddha taught that the root of all suffering is desire or 
craving (tanha). This includes desire for sensual 
pleasure, desire for existence, and desire for non- 
existence. 


3. The Truth of the Cessation of Suffering (Nirodha): 
According to the Buddha, it's possible to end suffering 
by eliminating all forms of craving. This state of 
cessation is known as Nirvana, which is an ultimate 
liberation and freedom from suffering. 


4. The Truth of the Path Leading to the Cessation of 
Suffering (Magga): The Buddha outlined a practical, 
ethical path that leads to the end of suffering known as 
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the Noble Eightfold Path. It includes right 
understanding, right intention, right speech, right 
action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, 
and right concentration. 


These teachings underscore the transient and 
interdependent nature of life, emphasizing compassion 
and mindfulness as essential practices to reduce suffering 
and achieve enlightenment. The Buddha's discovery offers 
a profound psychological and philosophical framework 
that has shaped the lives of millions of people throughout 
history. 


Buddha Discovered What Happiness is Not 


The Buddha's inquisition into the nature of happiness 
compelled him to scrutinize why our contentment never 
outlasts the fleeting pleasures that we experience. He 
observed within himself and others an inclination to knit 
together as many moments of pleasure as possible, only to 
be met with a backlash of disillusionment in the end. 
What's more, he discerned that this ceaseless pursuit of 
happiness engendered a psychological attachment, a 
clinging to desire that nowadays forms the foundation for 
addiction. He surmised that people would persist in the 
quest for what they believed was happiness, but in reality, 
it was nothing more than a temporary sensation. He 
postulated that there must be something more enduring, 
more authentic than this. 

Many individuals strive to accumulate a sequence of 
enjoyable experiences in pursuit of a happy life, 
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presuming that these occurrences, in combination, will 
furnish a sense of fulfillment, thus facilitating the never - 
ending quest to possess a sense of well-being. We 
inextricably sense when our perceptive excitement or 
distractions begin to wane because we almost instantly 
begin seeking to fill this terrible void of having nothing to 
do. 

However, some come to realize that such indulgences 
are intrinsically limited, and that genuine happiness may 
instead be found in the security of material possessions, 
family connections, and financial prosperity. In the 
Western world, particularly in the United States, there 
persists an unwavering belief that material comfort and 
convenience can offer perpetual happiness. Such a 
concept is demonstrated by the egregious wealth disparity 
in America, where many citizens live in or near poverty, 
yet still enjoy lavish luxuries compared to much of the 
world. Those less fortunate in other countries assume that 
Americans must be the most contented people on the 
planet. However, the veracity is that despite the 
abundance of material riches available to them, Americans 
remain consumed by a perpetual quest for ever-more 
comfort and convenience, yet are oblivious to and 
yearning for true happiness. 

One reason for this seemingly paradoxical 
predicament is that Americans have been indoctrinated to 
believe that their unhappiness results from a deficiency of 
having material possessions and amenities. It appears that 
the very things we assume will bring us happiness are, in 
reality, the very things that engender discontent. Our 
modern consumer culture reinforces this notion, 
ceaselessly urging us to crave more, and convincing us that 
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momentary pleasure and gratification equate to genuine 
happiness. And yet, that sense of genuine well-being 
escapes our every effort. 

We become infatuated with the idea of an extravagant 
vacation, only to be confronted by the crushing weight of 
debt that it leaves in its wake. The allure of a new car 
swiftly dissipates once we are faced with the exorbitant 
costs of registration, insurance and monthly payments. 
We eagerly anticipate the arrival of the much-coveted new 
cellphone, which we purchased on credit, without a 
thought to the mounting monthly bills we've already 
accrued from previous credit purchases. We turn a blind 
eye to the high interest rate affixed to the kitchen 
appliance or vacuum cleaner we justify and convince 
ourselves that we need. Once the initial euphoria of 
anticipation subsides, we are left with an insatiable 
yearning for more, to visit new places, to acquire new 
clothes, and so on, ad infinitum. 

In sum, the pursuit of happiness that Americans seek 
through the acquisition of material possessions and 
convenience has proven to be illusory and evanescent. It’s 
a mirage that culminates only in an unending cycle of 
acquisition and dissatisfaction. The focus we attend on the 
comfort, convenience and presence that our new 
acquisitions provide, our senses soon return to the 
shakiness of uncertainty and bemoan our fleeting sense of 
joy. Authentic happiness cannot be attained through the 
transitory pleasures of the material world, but instead, 
through the cultivation of purpose, meaning, and 
connection with others. The pursuit of genuine happiness 
demands that we cast off the fetters of consumer culture 
and recognize that lasting fulfillment does not come from 
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what we possess, not what we have, from what we do and 
what we are, and what we have become. Being can never 
be supplanted by having. 


The Miasmic Cloud of Wealth 


A modern-day cloud hindering one’s ability to be open 
to the teachings of the Buddha is wealth. A huge 
percentage of the World’s population falls into a decades- 
old era of unprecedented prosperity. History, in all its 
tumultuous grandeur, thrusts each successive generation 
into a chrysalis of unique socio-economic circumstances, 
a reality presciently captured by Karl Marx who said, "Men 
make their own history, but they do not make it as they 


please."” 


Before the ultimate surrender of the pastoral and 
agrarian life, the gears of change creaked sluggishly, the 
sprouting of new technology dictating the tempo of their 
turn. Yet, for the lion's share of human chronicles, 
progress was barely more than a lazy glacier. 

But it was the birthing of such maverick technologies 
as writing, the wheel, the printing press, and not to forget 
the steam engines, automobiles, airplanes, telegraphs, 
telephones, the Internet, and the veritable Pandora's Box 
of artificial intelligence, that ignited and continues to 
ignite the kindling of civilization. In the words of historian 
Melvin Kranzberg, "Technology is neither good nor bad; 


. . 12, 
nor is it neutral." 


Technology has mutated the contours 
of our lives, transforming our toil, communication, social, 
and economic landscapes beyond recognition of where we 


came from. 


1 
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Those who remember alife rooted in self-reliance, the 
rustic humdrum of farm life, are now dwindling to a 
quaint novelty, relegated to the saccharine pages of 
country cookbooks and melodramatic Hallmark films. For 
the global populace, agrarian life has faded into an alien 
artifact. 

The technological bloom of the World War II era, with 
its radar, jet engines, nuclear power, and computers, 
etched an indelible watermark on human existence. The 
philosopher Martin Heidegger once stated, "The most 
thought-provoking thing in our thought-provoking time 


is that we are still not thinking." ’ From the smoky 
aftermath of WWII to the thunderous drums of Vietnam, 
social transformation pervaded like an omnipresent 
specter. 

Those born betwixt the late 1930s and mid-1950s were 
suckled on a source of unparalleled economic plenty and 
educational promise. The United States reveled in a jubilee 
of wealth, fueled by manufacturing, infrastructure, and 
housing development. Those born before the 1960s 
remember the infancy of highways and supermarkets, 
when the erstwhile A&P Supermarket first opened its 
doors in my little Rhode Island hamlet in 1959, and when 
freeways unfurled beneath tires limited to a mere 35 mph. 

Yet, the intoxicating chalice of prosperity bore a 
venomous undercurrent. Children borne of this thirty- 
year span, the now-infamous "Baby Boomers," loom as a 
monumental population aged 50 and above. They will 
make up almost half of humanity by 2030, and by 2050, 
they will outstrip every other age group. But, as sociologist 
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Zygmunt Bauman wisely noted, "The rationality of the 


ruled is always the weapon of the rulers." “ 


The boomer years had their hidden tariffs, prices so 
deeply woven into our societal fabric that they've left scars 
that, ironically, hinder many from embracing the 
Buddha's teachings. Rampant consumerism, 
environmental destruction, intergenerational clashes, and 
a ravenous individualism all sowed the seeds of our 
current tribulations. 

Baby Boomers were spoon-fed the promise of 
employer-provided pension plans and Social Security 
benefits, with most amassing wealth over their working 
lives. Conversely, Generation Z is saddled with the 
shackles of student debt, escalating living costs, and a less 
tangible sense of job security. They face formidable 
barriers to wealth, a hostile landscape that was alien to 
their forebears. And as the economic tides shift towards 


gig work * and remote employment, traditional 
retirement plans and pensions become scarce, compelling 
Gen Z to take the reins of their financial future. 

Boomers are painted as obstinate Luddites, slow to 
grapple with the shifting sands of technology and 
economics. Gen Z, on the contrary, is stereotyped as tech- 
addicted, entitled, and work-shy. These distortions 
handicap both groups, hindering career progression and 
resource access. The perceived rift between generations 
resembles a dialogue of the deaf. As philosopher Ludwig 
Wittgenstein aptly said, "The limits of my language mean 


the limits of my world." ° 
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Boomers may lionize their golden years, yet their 
rose-tinted glasses mask a narrow perspective. The Boom 
years were an economic Eden, but the current Generation 
Z is kept afloat by the previous generation's affluence, 
forming a safety net for Gen-Z and Millennials. Imagine 
their plight without this cushion? 

These rifts in generational understanding hold the 
potential to breed biases, which in turn muddy our 
interpretations of reality, including the teachings of 
Buddha. We must strive to dismantle these invisible 
barriers, promoting unity for a shared future. Let's finish 
with a quote from Christopher Hitchens: "Time spent 


arguing is, oddly enough, almost never wasted." ” 


Facing Reality in the Light of 
What the Buddha Discovered 


Embracing individualism, so deeply entrenched in 
our collective psyche, is often seen as an unchallengeable 
part of our societal fabric, an inevitable journey down a 
well-trodden forest path. As we move along this path, 
however, we encounter signs of decay and discontent, 
markers of a way of life that may be no longer sustainable 
or fulfilling as was once believed. Yet, we persist down this 
path, bound by a false sense of certainty that things may 
return to the abundance of previous times, adhering to the 
saying, 'that's the way we've always gone.' Political leaders 
stump on the concept that they can make America Great 
Again, and Make America Better, statements that feed the 
idea that the US can return to previous economic affluence, 
which is impossible. 
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Our society, much like hikers in the woods, who 
notice that the path has succumbed to overuse and is ina 
state of decay, needs to awaken to the reality of our 
circumstances. In the words of philosopher George 


Santayana: "Those who cannot remember the past are 


: 1 
condemned to repeat it," : 


aptly describe our predicament. 
We seem bound to a cycle, repeating past mistakes 
without learning from them. But what if we choose 
differently? What if we adopt a critical perspective, 
questioning the societal norms and conventions that guide 
us down this path of decay? 

The task is undeniably challenging, comparable to 
‘outrunning a herd of stampeding elephants with a pair of 
broken shoelaces.' Yet, even in the face of adversity, we are 
reminded of Friedrich Nietzsche's proclamation that ‘what 


does not kill us makes us stronger.’ ” Our challenges could 
be our stepping stones towards growth, should we dare to 
face them. 

As we stand on the precipice of choice, we have the 
opportunity to explore different paths, unshackled by old 
conventions. The world is full of potential alternatives, 
waiting to be discovered. Therefore, dear reader, let us 
take this opportunity to venture forth together, one step at 
a time, into the uncharted expanse of possibility. Our 
journey, as we navigate this new perspective, may seem 
daunting, but remember the old adage, ‘the journey of a 
thousand miles begins with a single step.' 

Let's take that step together. In doing so, we may just 
find a new, alternative path that aligns more closely with 
our innate human need for connection, community, and 
shared purpose, a path that echoes the wisdom of the 
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Buddha and the insights of philosophers, historians, and 
sociologists. 

The journey ahead is filled with uncertainties, and the 
path untraveled can indeed seem daunting. Yet, as we have 
learned from the Buddha, the answers we seek often lie in 
our capacity to transcend the bounds of individualism and 
reconnect with our communal roots. This paradigm shift 
from 'me,' to 'we,' could be the key to overcoming the 
challenges we face. 

Through this dialogue, we have looked back on our 
past, dissected our present, and sought to reimagine our 
future. As we draw upon the wisdom of historians, 
sociologists, philosophers, scientists, and_ spiritual 
teachers like the Buddha, we find that the human 
condition is complex and ever-changing. Yet, there is an 
underlying thread of unity that binds us all. 

As the philosopher John Locke proposed, 'We are like 
chameleons; we take our hue and the color of our moral 


character from those who are around us.'”° As we navigate 
through the well-trodden paths of the woods of life, it's up 
to us to choose who and what influences us. Our society, at 
a crossroads, must make crucial decisions about its 
direction. 

So, let's embark on this journey, dear reader, not 
alone, but together. With open minds and compassionate 
hearts, we can transform individualistic impulses into a 
shared sense of purpose, crafting a world that promotes 
unity, collective progress, and meaningful connections. 
Like the Buddha's Triple Gem, let us anchor ourselves in 
wisdom, ethical conduct, and communal harmony. 
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Let us remember this as we move forward, for in the 
wise words of George Bernard Shaw, ‘Progress is 
impossible without change, and those who cannot change 
their minds cannot change anything.’ So, let's embrace 
this change, one step at a time, venturing forth into the 
uncharted territories of a more communal and connected 
future. 

One might wonder at this point, where then should 
we head? What is the way out of this forest of narcissism 
and disconnection that we've found ourselves in? Again, 
we turn to the Buddha, who advised: “You shouldn’t chase 
after the past or place expectations on the future. What is past is 
left behind. The future is as yet unreached. Whatever quality is 


21 : 
“In these times 


present you clearly see right there, right there. 
of incessant individualism and reckless self-indulgence, 
we must remind ourselves that the real treasure lies not in 
isolation, but in unity and empathy, in understanding and 
compassion. 

Our path forward is one of self-awareness and 
introspection. It calls for challenging the status quo, for 
abandoning old ways that no longer serve us, and for 
fostering an environment that encourages respect for our 
shared humanity. It may seem like a daunting task, akin to 
turning the tide, but remember the adage from the French 


philosopher Albert Camus, 'In the depth of winter, I finally 


learned that within me there lay an invincible summer.' * 


So, let's seek out that summer within us, let's invoke 
that inner resilience. Together, we can challenge the 
narrative that propagates individualism at the expense of 
the collective good. We can dispel the myths of entitlement, 
foster empathy, and work towards building a society that 
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values each member not for their individual 
accomplishments, but for their contributions to the 
greater good. 

Thus, I beseech you to take the first step. It may seem 
like a tiny one, but remember the words of the Chinese 
philosopher, Lao Tzu, 'The journey of a thousand miles 
begins with a single step.' Embark on this journey of self- 
discovery and societal transformation, and let's make the 
world a better place for future generations. Together, we 
can and we must. After all, as historian Howard Zinn 
wisely stated, “We don't have to engage in grand, heroic 
actions to participate in the process of change. Small acts, 
when multiplied by millions of people, can transform the 


world.”” And so, the challenge lies before us. Do we tread 
the same worn-out path or brave the unexplored terrain? 
Your answer, dear reader, will shape our shared destiny. 

Our journey doesn't end here, but rather it is only the 
beginning. The time for change is ripe, the need for a shift 
from a culture of excessive individualism to one of mutual 
respect and shared responsibility is urgent. This, I believe, 
is our shared endeavor, a collective cause that transcends 
the confines of our individual existence. 

Perhaps you might think that this is an uphill battle, a 
Sisyphean* task. And yet, remember the words of the 
philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche, "He who has a ‘why’ to 
live can bear almost any ‘how’." * Our ‘why’ is clear: to 
cultivate a world where mutual respect and empathy form 


the bedrock of our shared existence, where we can truly 
thrive as individuals and as a collective. 
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[*"Sisyphean task" refers to a task or endeavor that is never-ending, 
repetitive, and ultimately futile or impossible to accomplish. It is 
derived from Greek mythology and specifically refers to the 
punishment of Sisyphus, a figure condemned by the gods to push a 
large boulder up a hill only to watch it roll back down repeatedly for 
eternity. The Sisyphean task has come to symbolize any laborious or 
seemingly endless undertaking in which the outcome is ultimately 
negated or undone, often leading to a sense of frustration, futility, and 
hopelessness. It represents a situation where despite one's efforts, 
progress or success is consistently undermined or nullified, and the 
cycle of repetition continues indefinitely.] 


It's time for us to step off the well-trodden path, to 
acknowledge that the status quo is not sustainable. To 
quote the sociologist Zygmunt Bauman, "The rationality of 


the ruled is always the weapon of the rulers."”° So, let's 
reclaim our rationality, let's question the norms that are 
harming us, and let's strive for change. This philosophy is 
not isolated to politics, religion or the world in general, but 
it is the philosophy advocated by the Buddha. 


The Status Quo through the Lens of the Buddha 


My aim is not to condescend but merely to elucidate. Given 
the opportunity to scrutinize the aforementioned words of 
wisdom through the lens of the Buddha, one cannot help 
but be struck by the startling parallels. There is a shared 
acknowledgment of the vacuousness of the status quo, the 
necessity of emancipation from it, and the call for rational 
interrogation of norms— very much the essence of the 
Buddha's teachings, shrouded in the mysticism of ancient 
language. 
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Indeed, the Buddha implored us to tread the Middle 
Way, avoiding the extremes of self-indulgence and self- 
mortification—a brave departure from the status quo of 
his time. Buddha’s teachings are rich with the theme of 
liberation from dukkha, translated as suffering or 
unsatisfactoriness, which, in many ways, is the status quo 
of existence. His concept of mental awakening encourages 
us to question and relinquish our clinging to norms, 
particularly those that breed suffering. 

Zygmunt Bauman's quotation underscores a paradox 
that would likely have amused the Buddha: the ruled, in 
their misguided rationality, become the agents of their 
own subjugation. Bauman, in effect, echoes the Buddha’s 
philosophy of ignorance (avijja), the root of suffering—the 
blindness to the reality of our own existence. By clinging 
to the status quo, we, in essence, fasten our own chains, 
perpetuating a cycle of suffering, which is avoidable 
should we choose to reclaim our rationality and 
perspective. 

Let me draw your attention, however, to the dangers 
of one-sided interpretation. While the Buddha's teachings 
do support the examination and rejection of harmful 
norms, it's crucial to recognize the Buddha's emphasis on 
compassionate action. The pursuit of change, according to 
his teachings, should not breed animosity or conflict but 
should be grounded in wisdom, compassion, and 
understanding. 

Our path away from the well-trodden one is not a 
revolt against oppressive rulers; it is a path inward to 
understand the oppressive nature of our own minds, to see 
the unsatisfactoriness of our conditions, and to strive for 
anend to suffering, both for ourselves and for others. If we 
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are to take Bauman's words to heart, then our rebellion 
must be not only against external status quo, but also 
against the internal forces that blind us to reality and 
perpetuate our suffering. 

The journey of self-liberation from the confines of 
societal norms, political constraints, or any form of 
oppressive structures that subjugate our natural human 
propensity for compassion. This resonates deeply with the 
philosophy of the Buddha. Yet, it's not a journey for the 
faint-hearted. In the words of the Buddha, "No one saves us 
but ourselves. No one can and no one may. We ourselves must 
walk the path." The call to arms then, if you will, is as much 
about introspection and self-understanding as it is about 
social and political change. 


Anomie and the Status Quo 


Basically, anomie means a state of feeling empty, 
meaninglessness, and intrinsically unsatisfied. If no one 
can save us but ourselves, then how do we go about doing 
this not only for ourselves, but for others? How do we 
transform a culture rooted in self-interest and adherence 
to the status quo into one that values a collective good? The 
key lies in fostering meaningful connections, in 
recognizing that our wellbeing is tied to the wellbeing of 


those around us. The philosopher Martin Buber once said, 


"© To truly live then, we need to 


"All real living is meeting. 
meet each other, to listen to each other, to learn from each 


other. 
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We find ourselves standing at a crossroads. The path 
we choose will determine not just our own destiny, but the 
destiny of generations to come. As we move forward, let's 
remember that each step we take, each decision we make, 
is a part ofa larger narrative. Our individual moral choices 
matter, our actions matter. 

In the words of historian Will Durant, "Civilization is 
a stream with banks. The stream is sometimes filled with 
blood from people killing, stealing, shouting and doing 
things historians usually record; while on the banks, 
unnoticed, people build homes, make love, raise children, 


sing songs, write poetry... The story of civilization is the 


story of what happened on the banks."”” 


So, dear reader, let us choose to be the ones on the 
banks, building, loving, singing, writing, and creating a 
better world. This begins with ourselves, one step at atime. 

We can set our sights on a different horizon, an ideal 
that might seem challenging, yet vital for our own survival 
and prosperity. But, as we move towards a culture of 
interdependence, we must reorient ourselves from the 
ethos of individualism towards a shared consciousness 
that promotes communal values. 

Emile Durkheim, a founding figure of sociology, 
warned us about the "anomie" or normlessness that comes 
from the breakdown of social bonds. Anomie, with respect 
to society, refers to a state of normlessness or a breakdown 
of social norms, values and morals in a society. According 
to Durkheim, anomie arises when there is a lack of clear 
moral and social regulations that guide individuals’ 
behavior. 
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Durkheim argued that social integration and 
regulation are essential for maintaining social order and 
preventing anomie. He believed that societies have 
collective norms, values, and social structures that provide 
individuals with a sense of belonging, purpose, and moral 
guidance. When these social bonds weaken or become 
disrupted, such as during times of rapid social change or 
when traditional norms erode, individuals may feel 
detached and adrift from the moral order. His words echo 
loudly today, a call to remember the importance of these 
bonds, not only for societal stability but for our mental and 


emotional wellbeing. ** 

An idea to carry forward in this shared journey is that 
of the 'Ubuntu' philosophy from Southern Africa, which 
roughly translates to "I am because we are." This concept 
emphasizes community, mutual assistance, reciprocal 
kindness, and the symbiotic nature of human 
relationships. 

This philosophical wisdom is not new, but it is one we 
seem to have forgotten, and the cost of this amnesia is 
evident in the prevalent feelings of disconnection and 
loneliness in our society. John Donne, a 17th-century 
metaphysical poet, wrote, "No man is an island, entire of 
itself; every man is a piece of the continent, a part of the 


main 29 


In the era of smartphones and social media, 
paradoxically, we have never been so connected, and yet, 
so isolated. This echoes Sherry Turkle's warning, a 


contemporary sociologist, that "we expect more from 


technology and less from each other."*° 
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It's time for us to recalibrate our expectations, to 
expect more from ourselves and each other, to form deep, 
authentic connections that nourish our hearts and minds. 

Moving forward, we can learn a great deal from the 
teachings of the Buddha and his focus on mindfulness, 
compassion, and the interconnectedness of all beings. He 
saw the root of human suffering in our attachment to a 
fixed idea of the self and believed that understanding the 
impermanent and interdependent nature of existence was 
the key to mental awakening, and liberation from the 
suffering that we cause to ourselves and others. 

In this moment, at this crossroads, we are challenged 
to examine the path we are on, and to consider whether it 
is indeed the one we wish to tread. So, as creators of our 
shared history, let us move with purpose, with empathy, 
with unity. 

Let us remember that the path less trodden, though it 
may be difficult to navigate, can lead us to new vistas of 
understanding and cooperation. Let us keep in mind the 
words of the great philosopher Bertrand Russell, "The 
good life, as I conceive it, is a happy life. I do not mean that 
if you are good you will be happy; I mean that if you are 


happy you will be good." ** 


In this endeavor, let's journey together, dear reader, 
for it's the combined steps of many that create the pathway 
to change. Let us journey not only for ourselves but for 
those who will walk this Earth after us. It's a challenge, a 
responsibility, and an opportunity we carry. After all, as 
they say, "The journey of a thousand miles begins with a 
single step." (Lao Tsu-Tao Te Ching) Let's make sure that 
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step counts. Let's make sure we're moving in the right 
direction. 


Time of the Buddha Echoed in Modern Times 


In the course of his life, Buddha embarked on an 
exceptional mission: to illuminate the perils of social 
conformity and religious dogma, highlighting how such 
acquiescence obstructs our path to genuine mental 
awakening, mental clarity and joyful existence. As the 
French sociologist Emile Durkheim astutely observed, 
"Man cannot become attached to higher aims and submit 


to a rule if he sees nothing above him to which he 
032 


belongs. 

Remarkably, the state of society during the Buddha's 
era mirrors our contemporary times. This enduring 
reflection is due to the unchanging essence of our nature— 
marked by desire, longing, and in its wake, dissatisfaction, 
frustration, and affliction. 

Our world, saturated with the ethos of instant 
gratification, seems to have lost sight of the fact that 
authentic transformation necessitates time and diligent 
effort. Our propensity for expediency—evidenced by fast 
food, same-day delivery, and instantaneous 
communication—has severed our bond with the reality 
that substantive outcomes demand patient work. 
Consequently, we find ourselves ensnared in a cycle of 
impatience and irritability when our expectations are 
unmet, under the illusory assumption that the universe 
should pivot around our whims. The absurdity is 
astounding! 
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Challenging the status quo may not be a simple feat. 
Yet, armed with an open mind, curiosity, and a willingness 
to absorb fresh wisdom, we can view reality from novel 
perspectives and instigate positive shifts within ourselves 
and the collective society. But in a culture where patience 
and effort are often dismissed, actualizing this ideal is 
easier in theory than in practice. As Michel de Montaigne, 
the French philosopher noted, "Nothing is so firmly 


believed as that which we least know."”’ 


Our familiarity with immediate satisfaction has 
caused the concept of striving towards long-term 
objectives to become somewhat alien to us. If you perceive 
yourself as sufficiently content, you must acknowledge 
that such contentment hinges precariously on shifting 
circumstances. No one, regardless of their affluence, is 
shielded from life's uncertainties. 

That's why the Buddha's teachings about a deeper, 
more durable happiness are so valuable. By nurturing 
inner tranquility, we can discover a happiness that isn't 
dictated by the unpredictable ebb and flow of existence. 
This seems like a daunting task, but I can tell you from my 
own personal experience, this is a worthy pursuit, 
particularly in a world where the only constant is change. 

Amid the whirlwind of our hedonistic society, it's all 
too easy to miss the fundamental truth: authentic 
happiness stems from within. It calls for inner peace and 
satisfaction that doesn't depend on external conditions. 
This concept might appear dull and unattractive to those 
nurtured on the thrill of external gratifications. 

Indeed, the idea of genuine happiness, dissociated 
from ephemeral pleasures of external stimuli, might seem 
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uninviting in an instant-gratification-driven society. But 
the teachings of the Buddha serve as a vital reminder of 
this profound truth, offering an escape route from the 
vicious cycle of addiction and suffering. However, as with 
any addiction, breaking free requires intense effort, 
unwavering dedication, and a _ readiness for 
transformation. 

Living in a culture that thrives on novelty and 
immediate satisfaction, it demands great courage to 
detach from the addictive loop of temporary joy, 
disappointment, and anticipation—a pattern eerily akin 
to drug addiction. Yet, the Buddha's teachings provide a 
ray of hope, a mechanism to awaken from the stupor 
created by material pursuits and to uncover a profound 
sense of fulfillment and happiness that far surpasses any 
external source. 

To this point, I have often quoted a little-know author, 
Isha Schwaller de Lubicz, born in 1947, who had the 
amazing foresight of what life is like in 2005, and the not 
too distant future. Following is what she wrote in the 
introduction of her book titled “The Opening of the Way,” 
in 2005.*4 

“Research into human nature has therefore taken a 
biological, chemical, and largely mechanistic direction, with a 
purely analytical and Cartesian view of science, and has come 
up with no constructive answers to the question of how life 
ought to be lived. But science, oriented thus to the increase of 
material comfort, has created new needs, and these in turn have 
developed in man a keen sense of envy and a terrible sense of 
haste. 
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The envy has become a social malady, and the sense of 
haste is so tyrannical that much thought is spent on trying to 
satisfy the need for it. Hence, the feverish search for anything 
which will indulge the senses and the emotions, until in the end 
an emotional stimulus is valued only for its violence; but 
whether the effect of its indulgence is good or harmful, nobody 
knows or cares. 

The life of the senses, when indulged so far, becomes 
extremely exacting (and demanding). It is simple enough to 
arouse one’s physical appetites, but not so easy to control them. 
Nerves trained to excitement feel an unhealthy craving for it, 
and when the life of the brain and senses has been accustomed 
to be fed continually from without by an unending flow of 
secondhand thoughts and images, of catchy tunes and 
twitching rhythms, it calls for these things because they render 
individual effort superfluous, and shake to pieces any notion of 
real values. That is our modern world, dancing the infernal 
roundelay of haste, ever more deeply involved in the quest for 
variety and novelty. 

A mind trained to these frantic gymnastics will clearly 
show two characteristics: It will be insatiable, always 
preferring quantity over quality, and it will suffer from the need 
for speed. 

The quantitative mentality has done much already to 
transform the social pattern, producing a loss of interest in 
quality; and the need for speed has been transforming the lives 
of all humanity by abolishing distance, bringing nations and 
races dangerously close together without giving them any 
principle of concord (agreement or harmony). 
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But, the worst effect of all these new impulses has been the 
nervous imbalance which cannot tolerate silence or inactivity; 
these two pillars of meditation, without which one can have no 
true intuition or spiritual experience. 

It may be objected that many inspirations, inventions, 
and even spiritual conversions have happened suddenly, 
without any preceding meditation, but the objection is 
unfounded because however sudden a flash of intuition, it can 
only be perceived by one in a receptive state, that is one capable 
of catching the moment of inspiration allowing it to gestate in 
attentive silence. 

It is not difficult to show that this condition of readiness, 
which is stillness of the nerves and the brain and the heart, is 
hardly compatible with an impatient appetite, which in 
modern man is exaggerated into an imperious need of the 
nerves and senses. For a need demands satisfaction, and the 
effort to satisfy it has disoriented our moral sense and our whole 
consciousness.” 


Anomie is certainly echoed in de Lubicz’s insight. But, a 
recurring theme of this discussion is the overemphasis 
on individualism and the damage it brings, both at the 
individual and societal level, were interwoven with 
notable ideas from _ philosophers, _ historians, 
sociologists, and the teachings of the Buddha. 

The Baby Boomer generation's focus on 
individualism, which trickled down to subsequent 
generations, has created a culture fixated on self- 
fulfillment at the expense of communal bonds and 
shared values. This single-minded pursuit of personal 
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goals has led to societal fragmentation and heightened 
isolation. 

I cite the works of Durkheim and the Buddha to 
examine this societal shift and propose counteracting 
measures, emphasizing the importance of social bonds, 
community, and shared purpose. This extended to a 
critique of the unbridled pursuit of material comforts, 
which has culminated in widespread social isolation 
and wealth inequality, with Buddha's teachings 
presented as a potential solution to these societal ills. 

To illustrate societal complacency with harmful 
norms, an allegory of people blindly following a dying 
forest path was presented, urging individuals to 
question established norms and explore new avenues. 
In this context, the teachings of the Buddha are 
highlighted as a means to awaken from the mental 
slumber stemming from societal conformity and pursue 
inner peace, which brings a more lasting, resilient form 
of happiness. 

This narrative takes a closer look at the deep-rooted 
human nature of craving and dissatisfaction, which 
parallels the conditions during the Buddha's time. The 
constant desire for immediate gratification has caused 
a disconnection from the reality that worthwhile change 
often requires time and effort. 

Our society's dependence on instant gratification 
has made the concept of long-term hard work alien to 
many, limiting happiness to circumstantial 
contentment. The teachings of the Buddha are 
reintroduced as a way to attain a more permanent, 
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reliable form of happiness, derived from internal peace 
and not contingent on external circumstances. 

I also draw parallels between the cycle of pleasure- 
seeking and the cycle of addiction, advocating for a 
break from this pattern in favor of finding genuine 
happiness. The teachings of the Buddha are presented 
as a beacon of hope to escape this cycle and discover a 
profound sense of joy and fulfillment that transcends 
fleeting, external pleasures. 


The Boiling Frogs 


The sardonic and brutal metaphor of a frog being 
gradually boiled to death is often evoked to depict a 
scenario in which a transformation occurs so insidiously 
that it evades detection until it is far too late. This 
comparison can be readily applied to the psychological 
condition of humanity in our contemporary age in several 
respects. 

Initially, the pace and weight of modern existence can 
be overwhelming and grueling, and individuals are mostly 
oblivious to the profound impact that this stress is having 
on their emotional and physical well-being, until that is, it 
becomes unbearable. People caught in this cycle are 
insatiably consumed by their daily routine and obligations 
that they fail to discern the cumulative cost that stress is 
extracting from them. One could rightfully state that 
pressure of constant stress has become normalized. 

Secondly, the ceaseless barrage of information and 
stimulation in our modern milieu has engendered a 
numbing and desensitizing effect on individuals, causing 
them to be oblivious to the harmful effects of these stimuli. 
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With the passage of time, people have become 
acclimatized to constant clamor and distractions, and they 
fail to realize the toll it is taking on their mental and 
physical health. 

Lastly, certain societal shifts in our contemporary 
world have occurred so gradually that individuals are 
unable to identify the deleterious effects until it is far too 
late. For example, the burgeoning reliance on technology 
and social media, although seemingly innocuous at the 
outset, has contributed to social isolation, addiction, and 
other detrimental effects on mental health. 

We must turn our attention to the techno-corporate 
capitalist behemoth, which has inexorably seized the reins 
of our existence. It seems that, instead of propelling us 
towards utopia, the advancements in technology coupled 
with the encroaching miasma of materialism have chipped 
away at the core of our familial relations, a cost all too 
often dismissed as mere collateral damage. 

It was the indomitable psychologist Carl Jung who 
proclaimed that, "The shoe that fits one-person pinches 


another; there is no recipe for living that suits all cases." *°In 
the age of social media and smartphones, the shoe of 
technology—while bedazzling and remarkably 
comfortable to some—pinches and confines others. The 
digital tendrils, with their irresistible allure of constant 
connectivity, have paradoxically instigated a disconnect. 
Families seated together, yet worlds apart, transfixed by 
their screens in a grotesque parody of togetherness. The 
irony is pungent. 

In the vein of Zygmunt Bauman, the modern family 
finds itself in ‘liquid’ times, characterized by transient, 
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flexible, and unstable relations. Family life, once a sturdy 
anchor, now teeters precariously in the fluidity of constant 
change. Technology has a role to play in this, offering 
escape hatches from the challenging aspects of familial 
intimacy and an alternative reality devoid of mundane 
domesticity. 

A discussion about family erosion cannot neglect the 
sway of the ‘dismal science'—economics. In the domain of 


materialism, Jean Baudrillard's observation is fitting: 


"Consumption is a system of meaning."*° 


The vicious cycle 
of earning and spending, underpinned by the relentless 
pursuit of the next ‘upgrade’, is not just about satisfying 
material needs. It's a quest for meaning, for identity. But 
at what cost? In families today, ‘quality time' has too often 
been usurped by overtime, while relationships strain 
under the weight of financial worries and material 
expectations. 

Ernest Becker, the eminent anthropologist and 
philosopher, once remarked, "Money is the human 


community's prime instrument of social cohesion and 


control."*’ Today, it seems money is instead fostering a 
cruel competition. The pursuit of wealth—and the status 
it confers—creates a formidable rift between family 
members, disrupting the harmonious symphony of family 
life with the cacophony of corporate capitalist ambition. 
As the saying goes, "money can't buy happiness" and 
certainly, it seems, neither can it buy familial unity. 

No discourse on this subject can be complete without 
some mention of Karl Marx, who argued, "The 
bourgeoisie... has left remaining no other nexus between 


man and man than naked self-interest."** His words ring 
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true in the modern landscape. The erosion of familial 
bonds can be attributed to the elevation of self-interest, 
fueled by the twin gods of technology and corporate 
capitalism. What's left is a barren landscape where 
genuine emotional connection and shared experience 
should have bloomed. 

Let us now drill down into the concrete, for the devil 
is undoubtedly in the details. With that said, let’s consider 
the techno-capitalist complex and its adverse effects on 
the humble hearth of the family unit. 

One specific manifestation of technology's assault on 
the familial bulwark is the corrosive effect of the attention 
economy. American psychologist and attention merchant 
Tristan Harris succinctly articulated this issue, saying, 
"Never before in history have the decisions of a handful of 
designers (mostly men, white, living in San Francisco, 
aged 25-35) working at three tech companies influenced 


how a billion people spend their attention."*’ The family 
dinner table has transformed into an arena for tech titans 
to vie for our precious attention, leaving genuine familial 
connections dwindling in the shadow of insidious 
algorithms. 

The following mélange of statistics lays bare the 
sinister underbelly of our techno-saturated reality, a 
parable of unintended consequences wherein our tools of 
connection spawn a chasm of disconnection. The figures, 
as damning as they are, provide a sobering indictment of 
our socially networked age. 

A study conducted on 11,000 individuals (Andrews et 
al., 2020) predicts a harrowing narrative of neuroticism 
and anxiety, a descent into a digital abyss fueled by the 
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very platforms claiming to unify us. As Aldous Huxley 
might have observed, "man has been endowed with reason, 
with the power to create, so that he can add to what he's 
been given." But what if that creative impetus leads to the 
fabrication of our own chains? 

Further muddying the waters of social connection is 
the insidious presence of mobile phones. Their mere 
visibility during conversations disrupts empathy and trust, 
thus engendering a sense of alienation (Przybylski & 


Weinstein, 2013).*° It's a chilling reality where the very 
device meant to facilitate conversation becomes a barrier 
to it. 

Laura Donnelly, a British Health Editor with the Daily 
Telegraph, revealed that children in the U.K. now spend 
nearly double the amount of time engaging with 
technology than they do conversing with their families 
(2019).** Here we have the quintessential paradox of our 
age: The Information Age ironically fostering an Age of 
Silence within the home's four walls. 

Moreover, the neurotic ripples of our digital 
obsession reach as far as our children's emotional states, 
with maternal device usage during playtime leading to 
palpable child distress (Myruski et al., 2018).*” 

Our growing reliance on AI seems to dehumanize our 
interactions, engendering a corrosive effect on 
interpersonal relationships.‘ And as if these tragicomic 
consequences were not enough, an overwhelming 


majority of parents report daily interruptions due to 


mobile devices (McDaniel & Radesky, 2017).** 
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Social media, that all-pervasive beast, further distorts 
our experiences, lessening enjoyment and engagement 
when photos are taken for sharing rather than personal 


pleasure (Barasch, Zauberman, & Diehl, 2017).*° 


Rainie and Zucker (2015) *° unveil an undeniable fact 
- our social gatherings, once the bastions of intimate 
human connection, are now invaded by the relentless buzz 
of digital notifications. 

And to top it all off, it seems we've lost the art of 
discerning warmth and intelligence from written words, 
thus reducing the chances of genuine discussion and 
debate, and stoking the flames of polarization (Schroeder, 
Karadas, & Epley, 2017).*’ 

The unpalatable truth seems to be that our unyielding 
march towards a hyperconnected future risks leaving us 
increasingly disconnected from our own humanity, with 
the nuclear family appearing to be the first casualty. The 
question we must ask ourselves is whether this is a 
Faustian bargain worth making. As George Orwell might 
have put it, "Don't let it happen. It depends on you." 

A modern-day phenomenon, the introduction of 
remote work—while providing certain liberties—also 
blurs the lines between domestic and professional life. As 
sociologist Arlie Russell Hochschild noted, "As work has 
spilled over into family time, and the boundary between 
these two domains has become more porous, family life 


— Indeed, the 24/7 


itself has become more like work. 
availability culture and the 'always-on' mode imposed by 
technology can generate tension and erode the sanctuary 


of home. 
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On the frontier of modern-day corporate capitalism, 
the ideology of endless growth and acquisition has 
fostered a toxic competition. In 'The High Price of 


Materialism',*’ psychologist Tim Kasser exposes the dark 


side of the modern obsession with wealth. He suggests 
that when people organize their lives around extrinsic 
goals like wealth, they report greater unhappiness in 
relationships, poorer moods, and more psychological 
problems. The desperate chase for material prosperity 
often undermines the emotional prosperity necessary for 
a healthy family life. 

Further, the rise of income inequality, fueled by 
unbridled corporate capitalism, has imposed significant 
stress on families. The renowned economist Thomas 
Piketty in his seminal work “Capital in the Twenty-First 
Century,” asserts that "the principal destabilizing 
influence on societies has been the tendency of returns on 


capital to exceed the rate of economic growth."*° This 
disparity can create financial stress within the family unit, 
often leading to conflict and neglect, undermining the 
emotional wellbeing of family members. 

The world-renowned sociologist Zygmunt Bauman, 
in his contemplation of modern life, introduces the 
concept of ‘liquid modernity’, describing the 
fragmentation of traditional bonds in favor of flexibility 
and individualism. The increasing emphasis on individual 
achievement and the celebration of 'self-made' success 
often erodes the sense of communal identity and 
interdependence that binds a family together. 

Even the innocent playground of children has not 
been spared by the talons of corporate capitalism. With the 
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toy industry projected to reach $120 billion by 2023, there's 
a growing trend towards commodification of childhood. 
As Professor Joel Bakan in ‘Childhood Under Siege' states, 
"Corporations pump billions into rendering parents 
obsolete, because they know that children are a lot easier 


to sell to." > 


This undermines parental influence and 
creates a culture of entitlement and instant gratification. 

Concluding my diatribe, we must acknowledge the 
depth and breadth of the challenges faced by the 
contemporary family unit. The perverse dance between 
technology and capitalism, while providing us with 
unprecedented conveniences and luxuries, has sowed 
discord and disconnection within our most primal social 
structure. The future of our society hinges on our ability to 
navigate this intricate maze, ensuring that these powerful 
tools serve us, and not the other way around. After all, as 
Christopher Hitchens himself has said, "What can be 
asserted without evidence can also be dismissed without 
evidence." Thus, the burden of proof lies with us to justify 
the continuation of this socio-economic trajectory. 

In all of these instances, the analogy of the frog being 
slowly boiled to death underscores the importance of 
prioritizing our mental health and taking proactive 
measures to protect and improve it, rather than allowing 
ourselves to be gradually worn down by the pressures of 
modern life. 


In Summary: Buddha’s analysis, according to his 
teachings, might be an overwhelming sense of suffering 
experienced by the contemporary family unit. This 
lamentation resonates with his First Noble Truth, that life 
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is dukkha, often translated as suffering, but also 
encompassing stress, dissatisfaction, and discontent. In 
the relentless pace of modern existence and the ceaseless 
stream of information and stimulation, the Buddha might 
discern that humankind is enmeshed in a profound 
expression of dukkha. Our pervasive sense of 
dissatisfaction stemming from the digital revolution and 
the corporate capitalist paradigm echoes the Buddha's 
insight into the inherent unsatisfactoriness of samsaric 
existence, conditioned by craving and ignorance. 

The Buddha's Second Noble Truth elucidates the 
origin of suffering as tanha, or thirst, which can be 
understood as the incessant desire for more - whether it be 
wealth, material goods, or social media notifications. This 
boundless appetite, propagated by the corporatized 
attention economy, bears a striking resemblance to tanha. 
Yet, there's a certain folly in our ceaseless quest for more, 
in that we're no more capable of satisfying our infinite 
desires than of drinking from a mirage in a desert. 

The Buddha's teachings, however, do not merely 
diagnose the ailment; they also prescribe a remedy. His 
Fourth Noble Truth offers the Eightfold Path, a middle 
way between the extremes of self-indulgence and self- 
mortification. In this context, it may be understood as a 
call for a balanced relationship with technology and 
capitalism, not a rejection of these phenomena outright. 
The Buddha might commend the call for a re-evaluation of 
our relationship with these entities, seeing in it echoes of 
the wisdom (panna) and ethical conduct (sila) elements of 
the Eightfold Path. 

As one who champions free inquiry, I would surely 
laud such a reassessment. Yet I might do so with a 
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cautionary note against surrendering to the comforting 
allure of dogmatism, reminding us that the Buddha 
himself encouraged his students to test his teachings 
against their own experience. Such an approach, I might 
argue, would serve as an effective bulwark against the 
hollow seduction of the digital simulacrum and the 
corrosive effects of unchecked capitalism. 

To close this appraisal, if, as it seems, we are being 
slowly boiled alive by our own creations, might it not be 
high time to turn off the stove? The Buddha would likely 
encourage us to do so, not through ascetic renunciation, 
but through the cultivation of wisdom, ethical conduct, 
and mental discipline - the components of the Eightfold 
Path. For in the Buddha's view, liberation from suffering 
comes not from without, but from within. Isn’t it high 
time we stirred from our complacency and started turning 
down the heat? 


The Effects of Modern-day Rapid Change 


On the flip side, over the past several decades, the changes 
wrought upon modern society have been nothing short of 
dizzying. This relentless onslaught of rapid change has 
dealt a significant blow to the social well-being of 
humankind. While technological progress, globalization, 
and other swift modifications have undoubtedly yielded 
many benefits, they have also generated novel social 
problems and individual challenges for a great many 
people. Evidence appears to show that we are not adapting 
very well. Certainly, another element adding to the overall 
sense of anomie in society. 
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One of the most profound impacts of rapid change on 
social well-being is the disorientation and stress that 
result from the breakneck pace of change. When 
transformations occur rapidly and unpredictably, it’s 
immensely difficult to adapt and acclimate, leading to 
feelings of anxiety, uncertainty, and alienation. While it 
may not be something that we typically ruminate upon, a 
certain degree of predictability imbues humans with an 
overarching sense of comfort, assurance, and serenity. 
Sociologists and psychologists alike observe the effects on 
those who cannot keep up with the swift changes, such as 
individuals without access to education or technology. 

Furthermore, our modern-day pace of rapid change 
only exacerbates existing social problems and inequalities. 
Those who are already disadvantaged struggle to keep 
pace with the changes and are left behind. For instance, 
technological advancements may generate new 
employment opportunities, but they also contribute to the 
displacement of workers, resulting in unemployment and 
economic disparity. 

Moreover, rapid change leads to a breakdown of 
social institutions and traditions that have hitherto 
provided stability, predictability, and a sense of belonging 
for individuals and communities. This, in turn, has led to 
feelings of isolation and a loss of meaning and purpose, 
exacerbating mental health issues and societal unrest, 
which as we have seen recently, has been manifested in an 
uptick in violent crimes, which includes the rapid rise in 
crimes involving firearms. 

Between the time that the Pilgrims landed on the 
shores of the United States in 1620 and the apex of the 
Industrial Revolution in America between 1865 and 1914, 
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the lives of ordinary Americans were vastly different from 
those of today. Over the course of this 245-year period, the 
United States was mostly an agrarian society, with a 
preponderance of the populace dwelling in rural regions as 
farmers. 

Most people lived in tight-knit, self-sufficient 
communities where neighbors knew one another and 
worked in unison to meet their basic needs. Homes were 
often rudimentary, made of wood, and many families 
shared one-room cabins or houses. Although life was 
backbreaking physical labor, people knew nothing else. 

Farmers toiled for long hours in the fields, employing 
primitive tools to plow and sow crops. Women spent the 
majority of their time cooking, cleaning, and tending to 
their families. Education was limited, and many children 
did not attend school, especially in rural areas. The pace of 
life was slow and mostly predictable. Life was also more 
tranquil, less fraught with distractions, and devoid of 
artificial lighting; daily life was lived in harmony with the 
sun, rather than with clocks and schedules. As bleak as this 
may seem to most readers, for thousands of years this 
system was at the heart of the survival of the human family. 

Although life in modern times has been blessed with 
many benefits, such as longer life spans and better 
education, historical records reveal that people who lived 
in pre-Industrial Revolution society were, on the whole, 
happier.°~ Before the Industrial Revolution, individuals 
lived in smaller communities and had more robust social 
connections with their neighbors and extended families. 
This sense of community and social support contributed to 
happiness and well-being. 
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People in pre-industrial societies also lived in closer 
proximity to nature and so had a greater appreciation for 
the natural world. Many research studies indicate that 
spending time in nature has a positive impact on mental 
health and well-being. 

In an age unscathed by the omnipresent maelstrom of 
consumerist bombardment, which now ubiquitously mars 
our contemporary society, denizens of the pre-industrial 
epoch led existences of relative simplicity. Stripped of 
incessant need for materialistic bounty, save for the bare 
necessities of subsistence: sustenance, apparel, hydration, 
and farming implements, they were less shackled by the 
lust for earthly possessions. One could argue, with some 
merit, that this contributed to an enhanced state of 
contentment and decreased the gnawing angst we've come 
to know. Covetousness was less about amassing material 
assets, and more inclined towards hopes for a bountiful 
growing season; a yearning for nature's bounty that would 
aid them in nurturing livestock, cultivating crops, 
accessing potable water and forging humble abodes. 

Permit me to take a stroll down memory lane; in my 
tender years, the arrival of a new Sears catalogue was 
always a harbinger of giddy anticipation. For those among 
us unfamiliar with this quaint relic of the past, imagine a 
hefty tome encompassing the sheer range of wares you 
would encounter on Amazon. A mere perusal of the 
pictorial presentation of the panoply of available 
commodities would incite a burgeoning sense of desire, an 
itch to possess the treasures laid bare on the catalogue's 
pages. Without a shadow of doubt, this was a dependency 
that the Sears Roebuck corporation astutely exploited to 
peddle their wares. Absent this printed window into the 
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marketplace, the average consumer would have been 
woefully ignorant of the myriad possibilities that lay 
beyond their immediate reach. Television and radio 
adverts of the era were typically fixated on motor vehicles, 
tobacco products, sweetened beverages, household 
cleaners, and sugary cereals. Given the small number of 
both radio stations and television channels, the average 
individual was mercifully spared the relentless barrage of 
persuasive ploys, each promising life enhancements via 
product acquisition, that we've come to associate with our 
media-saturated existence. 

Indeed, one cannot help but ponder what aspects of 
modern society, if removed, might result in greater 
happiness and well-being for individuals. It is a question 
that merits serious consideration. 

For starters, the frenzied pace of modern life, with its 
never-ending stream of notifications and demands, takes 
a tremendous toll on mental health. Perhaps scaling back 
onthe relentless onslaught of information and stimulation 
would provide individuals with more time and space to 
reflect, unwind, and connect with others in more 
meaningful ways. 

Similarly, the incessant barrage of advertising 
associated with modern consumer culture permeates 
modern society, and, inarguably, contributes to the never- 
ending quest for more material possessions, which leads 
to a constant sense of dissatisfaction and anxiety. By 
reducing the emphasis on material goods and prioritizing 
experiences and relationships, individuals may be able to 
achieve a greater sense of contentment and fulfillment. 

Another possible area for improvement is our 
relationship with technology. While technological 
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advancements have brought many benefits, such as 
instant communication and access to information, the 
constant connectivity and dependence on technology is 
also inarguably contributing to feelings of isolation and 
disconnection. Perhaps by encouraging more face-to-face 
interactions and a greater sense of community, 
individuals can break free from the isolation and 
disconnection that characterizes our modern society. 

So, the question of what might improve the overall 
happiness and well-being of individuals in modern society 
is, without doubt, a complex one, with no easy answers. 
However, by acknowledging the negative effects of certain 
aspects of modern life and taking proactive steps to 
address them, we can move towards a future in which 
individuals are able to live more fulfilling and contented 
lives. 

As is becoming evident with the rapid proliferation of 
Artificial Intelligence; In our haste to experience new 
things, do we take the time to consider whether or not we 
are responsible enough to have such power at our disposal? 

A vexing question: Why do modern human beings 
seem so hesitant to act against the deleterious effects of 
their over-dependence on technology and _ their 
attachment to consumer ideology? Is it that they are like 
the boiling frogs, unaware of the danger until it’s too late? 
Or are they simply overwhelmed by the enormity of the 
problems before them to pay attention? 

One possibility is that modern humans have become 
so accustomed to the constant bombardment of 
technological stimuli and the ceaseless pressure to 
consume, that they are, to some extent, oblivious to the toll 
it is taking on their ability to be happy. This normalization 
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of the abnormal is so insidious that people fail to recognize 
that they are in danger until it is far too late. 

Another explanation could be that individuals are 
overwhelmed by the sheer scale of the problems before 
them. The challenges facing modern society, from climate 
change to economic inequality, are so vast and complex 
that it can be challenging to know where to begin. This 
sense of futility and helplessness leads individuals to 
become apathetic, feel paralyzed, and unsure of how to 
proceed. 

Moreover, there is a degree of resistance to change 
that impedes the prospects of progress. Many individuals 
have grown so accustomed to the status quo that the 
prospect of altering their lifestyle or habits is daunting. 
There is a sense of comfort in the familiar, even if that 
familiarity is ultimately detrimental, until the only 
explanation for the lack of concern is apathy. 

Isn’t it probable that individuals are simply unaware 
of the severity of the problems? The constant stream of 
distractions and stimuli makes it difficult to focus on the 
larger issues at hand, and many individuals are simply 
ignorant of the full extent of the problems facing modern 
society. 

Despite these obstacles, however, it’s essential that 
we at least become aware of the harmful effects of our 
over-reliance on technology and attachment to consumer 
ideology. While the problems we face are daunting to be 
sure, it is vital that we not succumb to the temptation of 
inaction and apathy; to do otherwise—well, the stakes are 
too high, and the consequences too severe. The questions 
we need to ask ourselves in this modern-age is; What is 
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real happiness?” and “What do I think happiness is reliant 
one” 

Let us dare to confront the troubling, seismic effects 
of modernity and technological advancement on our 
society and individual contentment. We'll examine these 
tribulations through the lens of Buddha's teachings, most 
notably, the Four Noble Truths and the Noble Eightfold 
Path, and the remarkable prescience they hold for this 
relentlessly accelerating digital age. 

The Buddha diagnosed the human condition with 
startling precision. His first truth, the universal truism of 
suffering, is as evident now as it was in ancient India. If 
we peruse the text at hand, we uncover modern 
incarnations of this eternal suffering. Stress, anxiety, 
societal unrest, and the chasm-like economic disparity— 
aren't these but contemporary renditions of an ancient, 
melancholic melody? It's not technology or advancement 
that's to blame, per se, but rather our slavish devotion to 
them that exacerbates our inherent suffering. 

The second noble truth, the genesis of suffering, is 
traced back to desire—a malignant yearning for the 
transient and the insubstantial. Are we not trapped in the 
throes of an insidious consumer culture that stokes 
ceaseless cravings, making Sisyphus of us all? Chasing the 
uncatchable, we are lost in the perpetual pursuit of 
material possessions, little realizing that this wild goose 
chase is but a mirage that veils true contentment. 

Buddha’s third truth, the cessation of suffering, 
promises liberation, a prospect as tantalizing as it is 
elusive. He urges us to shed our self-imposed shackles of 
greed and ignorance. It would appear that in our blind 
sprint towards progress, we've surrendered our peace at 
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the altar of connectivity and consumerism. We've become 
marionettes, our strings pulled by the invisible hands of 
technology and commerce, lost in a labyrinth of our own 
creation. 

The Noble Eightfold Path, Buddha's prescription for 
the alleviation of suffering, offers profound wisdom. 
Perhaps in the moderation of right livelihood, we might 
find respite from our rat-race existence. In right 
understanding and right thought, we could reframe our 
perspectives, shifting focus from accumulation to 
appreciation. With right effort, right mindfulness, and 
right concentration, we could anchor ourselves in the 
present, finding serenity amidst the chaos. 

The question of happiness is not a novel one. Our 
ancestors, devoid of the trappings of modernity, sought 
joy in the simplicity of existence—in the turning of the 
seasons, in the bounty of the earth, in the camaraderie of 
their kin. Do we not now find ourselves yearning for that 
same simplicity? Might we not consider a return to basics, 
to a place where happiness is not measured in material 
terms but in contentment, community, and connection? 

That said, progress is not evil. But unbridled, 
unchecked progress, one that rides roughshod over 
human wellbeing and societal equilibrium, is like a 
horseman of the Biblical apocalypse. Artificial intelligence, 
potent and promising, is a double-edged sword. We must 
ask ourselves—do we master this tool or does it master us? 
Are we mature enough to wield this power, or are we but 
Icarus flying too close to the sun? 

To paraphrase Buddha, we are what we think. 
Therefore, the rectification of our plight begins in the 
mind—our own mind. By acknowledging our follies and 
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rectifying our course, we might yet salvage our sanity in 
this ever-spinning hamster wheel of modern life. A sense 
of self-awareness, mindfulness, and responsibility could 
be our deliverance in these trying times. 

Does not the Buddha's wisdom transcend time and 
place? Our predicament, although seemingly of our own 
making, is a universal experience of suffering that has 
been addressed and remedied in the Buddha's teachings. 
As our world continues to spin faster, maybe we should 
take a moment, breathe, and remind ourselves that the 
antidote to our ailment has been within us all along. By 
embracing the Buddhist philosophy of mindful living, 
perhaps we might yet find our way back to the tranquility 
we have lost. 


In Summary: In my tirade against the relentless march of 
progress, I give voice to the profound disquiet experienced 
by many in this era of ceaseless change. From the 
breakneck pace of technology to the gnawing pressures of 
consumer culture, the author argues that these modern 
afflictions have dealt a significant blow to our collective 
social well-being. 

Like others, I bemoan the loss of simpler times, where 
society thrived on predictability and the rhythms of 
agrarian life, rather than the constant buzz of 
smartphones and the ceaseless demands of globalization. 
A nostalgia for a past age is palpable, as is the disdain for 
the distractions and material obsessions of our current 
one. 
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However, in no way do I propose a Luddite’s retreat 
into the past. Rather, I call fora more considered approach 
to progress, one that keeps an eye on its human toll and 
asks hard questions about the price we pay for 
convenience and connectivity using the teachings of the 
Buddha as a guide. I posit, not as a mere suggestion, that 
an answer indeed lies in the ancient teachings of Buddha. 
With his emphasis on mindful living and liberation from 
material desires, the Buddha, I suggest, offers a timeless 
blueprint for contending with the stresses and strains of 
modern life. 

In sum, I invite us to question our relentless pursuit 
of progress, considering its hidden costs and pondering on 
the age-old wisdom that may offer an antidote to our 
current discontents. With its incisive critique of 
modernity and its call for a return to mindful living, I 
believe that this serves as a stirring manifesto for a more 
considered, compassionate age. 


CHAPTER 3 


ONE SINGLE ELEMENT 


In this bewilderingly diverse realm of proposed panaceas 
for every conceivable ailment and plight, it's natural to feel 
overwhelmed, if not downright skeptical, at the 
suggestion that a singular system exists that can treat 
almost every emotional and circumstantial affliction. Yet 
let me assure you that such a remedy exists, and it isn't 
steeped in the mysterious trappings of an obscure religion 
or the glossy wrapping of a corporate wellness package. 
The program I speak of is none other than the Eightfold 
Noble Path. 

Iam going to share some of my own experiences with 
regard to learning and practicing the Eightfold Path. My 
intention for sharing my own experiences stems from my 
belief that I considered my life to be no different than other 
people’s lives, and so the inclination of my thinking was 
that others would relate to what I had to say. 

Doubtless, some will accuse me of terseness, but the 
facts remain unassailable. This path is a tangible, 
evidence-driven methodology for a happier, more serene 
existence. It doesn't require financial investment, nor 
does it necessitate an advanced degree for comprehension. 
It is merely an embodiment of timeless wisdom, a 
testament to the resilience of pragmatic truth in the face 
of change. 

Now, my initial approach to the teachings of the 
Buddha, and particularly the Eightfold Path. How does 
one ascertain the legitimacy of this Eightfold Path? Amidst 
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the multitude of faith-based practices that propose diverse 
routes to bliss, it's rare to find the assertion of a single, 
one-size-fits-all solution. So, I was skeptical. 

Yet, nature itself bears witness to the ubiquity of 
single solutions. Consider the humble plant, requiring 
water to thrive, or the diverse animal kingdom, every 
member needing water for survival. Without the life- 
giving downpour of rain, the earth would fail to nourish its 
inhabitants, leading to a barren wasteland devoid of life. 
This universal principle, I propose, can be extended to the 
realm of human happiness. The Eightfold Noble Path can 
be seen as our life-sustaining water, an element critical for 
the fulfillment of our human potential and experience. 

In my initial tryst with the Buddha's teachings, I 
found myself reflecting on the relationship between faith- 
based religions and their approach to happiness. The 
situation is indeed intricate, encompassing a myriad of 
cultural, historical, theological, and practical variables. 
And yet, in all its complexity, I realized a salient point that 
most religious institutions had been sidestepping. In their 
unyielding drive to promote narratives of an elusive 
afterlife, they consistently overlook the tangible reality of 
the present and the pursuit of joy therein. 

Their fixation on the unobservable and unproven 
often borders on the perverse, while the measurable, the 
verifiable, the real, is frequently disregarded as 
inconsequential. I realized that this was a direct contrast 
to the Buddha's teachings, which emphasize the 
importance of achieving inner peace by alleviating 
suffering through mindfulness, meditation, and 
principled living—a far more pragmatic and immediate 
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strategy than the uncertain guarantee of bliss in an alleged 
post-mortem existence. 

In entering the realm of the Buddha's Eightfold Path, 
I began to realize the core of the teaching presented a very 
real concept of liberation from the nebulous, the 
supernatural, the divine. Instead, I viewed the Path as a 
means to become a master architect of personal happiness, 
independent from the whims of a capricious celestial 
entity. Was this possible? 

Drawing from the potent cauldron of religious 
apologetics, numerous champions of faith-based 
paradigms boldly contending that true bliss remains 
elusive within the material cosmos, and yet, their woefully 
deficient, riddled explanations struggle to carve a lucid 
path towards cultivating a bedrock for intrinsic 
contentment. I felt that their vision was quite myopic in 
nature, It seemed to me that in this vision, joy is often 
rendered an accidental surplus of virtuous existence, 
somewhat marginal, rather than being the object of 
paramount desire, or alternatively, it's perceived as an 
ephemeral flicker of the psyche, undeserving of the weight 
Buddha himself might have heaped upon it. 

As I found myself wrestling with the task of 
integrating Buddha's wisdom into the matrix of my 
traditional religious convictions, there surfaced a 
profound epiphany: that these teachings represent not a 
religion, but rather a psychological antidote to the 
perennial human malaise - a life-nourishing essence that 
one might equate to the indispensability of water. This 
incandescent revelation elucidated the purpose of my 
long-standing conviction with faith-centric doctrines, 
which turned out to be a parched quest for this elusive 
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"liquid of life," the master key to navigating the labyrinth 
of existence with genuine fulfillment. 

Following my instructive encounter with Buddha's 
principles, my former religious odysseys were starkly 
unmasked as possessing an alarming deficit. The allure of 
tranquility and understanding I had earnestly sought in 
the confines of faith-oriented religions proved to be a 
hollow echo; more sound than substance. On reflection, I 
discerned that I had been essentially alone in this 
bewildering maze of life, engaged in a blind and desperate 
search for those elusive touchstones of religious solace. 

Being entangled in faith-based religion, I was led by 
an unfortunate combination of dread of divine 
disapproval and misplaced responsibility. This misguided 
belief that I, in all my mortal folly, carried the burden of 
maintaining a successful relationship with a supernatural 
entity, only served to perpetuate my fruitless search for 
answers. My failure to attain the much-vaunted state of 
enlightenment boasted by Christian philosophers and so- 
called spiritual patriarchs was, ironically, entirely due to 
my own overtures. The tragedy was that I had willingly 
signed up for this endless task, little realizing that the 
stone of truth would roll back down the slope each time I 
approached the summit. 

My exploration of various religious landscapes, 
riddled with conflicting dogmas, paradoxical 
commandments, and inconsistent wisdom, only served to 
obfuscate the path to genuine happiness. Religion, with its 
cacophony of contradictory gods and decrees, further 
muddied the waters. The Buddha's teachings, however, 
emerged as a beacon of clarity amidst this tumultuous sea. 
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The question, then, is why these teachings are not 
more universally recognized? Why do faith-based 
religions provide such scant guidance on achieving 
happiness in our present existence? As a result, truly of 
decades of study and my efforts to construct the puzzle of 
history, philosophy, religion, sociology, and anthropology, 
I've concluded that the picture this puzzle reveals is that 
religion itself is a significant impediment to genuine 
happiness, ensnaring us in a web of dogma that only serves 
to baffle, obfuscate reality and bind the mind. 

It became glaringly apparent that the quest for 
happiness and well-being is a shared human endeavor, 
and the diverse methodologies of faith-based religions 
offer little illumination on the diverse human experience. 
The Eightfold Path, on the other hand, provided a clear, 
practical framework for cultivating inner peace and 
harmony, finally offering the clarity and direction I had 
sought for many years. 

Before my encounter with the Buddha's teachings, I 
was a practicing Christian, conforming to all the 
commandments and diligently affirming my faith in a 
benign deity. Yet, despite material success and 
possessions that elicited the envy of many, I felt an 
unfulfilled longing. With time, my faith in Christianity 
began to naturally wane under the immense weight of the 
unbiased evidence I had gathered. Secretly, I hoped for 
divine communication, an epiphany, but the realization 
slowly sank in: That despite my faith and devotion, I was 
alone. 

The reassessment of my faith was not just an 
intellectual pursuit but required a critical evaluation of my 
own attachments. Despite the fear of the unknown, 
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rational thought eventually prevailed. After years of 
synthesizing my understanding of religion with rational 
analysis, I concluded that attachment to religion was not 
grounded in logical argument, empirical evidence, or 
historical facts, but was essentially emotional. 

One of my enduring grievances with faith-based 
religions is the claim that each successive prophet's 
revelation is superior and more relevant than their 
predecessors’. This divine one-upmanship only 
contributes to confusion. 

Ultimately, nothing is of more significance than 
uncovering the truth about our existential nature. The 
capacity to see the world in its raw reality underscores the 
necessity of understanding suffering—first our own, then 
recognizing our shared existence with all of humanity. 

So, what is happiness, truly? The vital element, akin 
to water, that I, like so many others, was seeking turned 
out to be the Noble Eightfold Path. This path does not offer 
fleeting happiness but a grounded, achievable, and 
sustainable contentment—free from religious dogmas 
and unfounded promises of an afterlife. Water, a single 
element, has the power to transform anything that it is 
mixed with. This is the power of the Eightfold Path, it is 
transformative. It illuminates the real world, as it is, 
fostering a life that's not just lived, but truly experienced. 
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CHAPTER 4 


WHAT EXACTLY IS 
HAPPINESS? 


Subjectivity vs. Objectivity 


The attainment of genuine happiness requires a lens of 


objectivity. To entrust such a monumental task to an 
individual, untutored in the art of true happiness, is to 
invite subjectivity—a path that history has shown to be 
littered with countless failures. The teachings of the 
Buddha corroborate this bitter truth. When the pursuit of 
happiness is subject to the caprices of humanity, largely 
unacquainted with the sensation of authentic happiness, 
we find ourselves awash in a cosmic sea of subjective 
beliefs about happiness, as numerous as the stars in the 
universe. When happiness is only a product of our own 
subjective imagination, second-hand testimony, and pithy 
aphorisms, we cannot hope to know what the real thing is. 
Happiness, or the idea of it, is actually only a form of 
synthetic happiness. Of all of the great thinkers in history, 
only a scant few have perhaps touched on the real meaning 
of happiness. One is Aristotle, the ancient Greek 
philosopher suggested that "eudaimonia" or "flourishing" 
is the highest good to which humans should aspire, and 
happiness results from living a life of virtue and reason. 
Another might be Viktor Frankl, a Holocaust survivor 
and psychiatrist. Frankl argued in his book "Man's Search 
for Meaning" that happiness is not pursued directly, but 
arises as a byproduct of finding purpose and meaning in 
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life. Most others contend that true happiness comes from 
the pursuit of pleasure. 

The Noble Eightfold Path presents itself as an 
objective compass, guiding individuals toward inner 
peace and happiness, as taught by the Buddha. The first 
three Noble Truths—of which the Eightfold Path is the 
fourth—provide a clear, objective framework to 
comprehend the nature of suffering and the route to 
liberation from its clutches. 

Subjectivity often takes center stage in faith-based 
religions, particularly in the interpretation and 
application of scripture and religious doctrine. If we are 
accustomed to practicing or believing in faith-based 
religion, we can inadvertently perceive the teachings of the 
Buddha the same way. The wonderful thing about the 
Buddha’s teachings is that they are precise and clear. The 
disparities in the understanding and interpretation of the 
teachings and dogma of faith-based religion frequently 
ignite conflicts and violence, as is manifest throughout our 
shared history. 

These interpretations, when they ossify into rigid, 
dogmatic beliefs, fostering intolerance for divergent 
viewpoints, are when they metamorphose into a 
formidable problem. Happiness is thus far from achieving. 
The Buddha recognized this pitfall, as is evident in one of 
his teachings captured in the Brahmajala Sutta (Digha 
Nikaya 1) of the Pali texts. A cautionary note, perhaps, 
against the dangers of dogma and the inherent subjectivity 
it breeds, underscoring the importance of maintaining an 
open mind and a disposition toward understanding rather 
than unyielding belief. 
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“So, then, owing to the creation of a Supreme Deity, men will 
become murderers, thieves, un-chaste, liars, slanderers, abusive, 
babblers, covetous, malicious and perverse in view. Thus, for those 
who fall back on the creation of a God as the essential reason, there 
is neither desire nor effort nor necessity to do this deed or abstain 
from that deed.” (Translation accredited to T.W. Rhys 


Davids) * 


Another translation of the same Pali text attributed to the 
Theravada monk Bhikkhu Bodhi: 


“Furthermore, when one holds the view that ‘there is the 
maker, the Supreme Being who is eternal, who is the maker and 
ordainer (creator), omniscient and omnipotent, who stands as the 
refuge of all beings, who is the creator of the world and of all living 
beings, who is the father of all that are and shall be, one maintains 
the view that there is this maker, and because of this view one 
approves of such deeds as killing living beings, taking what is not 
given, misconduct in sensual pleasures, lying, and taking 
intoxicants, and one does not fulfil the training rules, the 
observances of the noble ones, nor fulfil the practice that leads to a 


pleasant abiding here and now, nor to mindfulness and clear 
54 


comprehension. 
Indeed, the Buddha seemed to understand the 
perilous nature of rigid orthodoxy and the strife it can 
engender. It was not a call to blind belief but rather a call 
to experience, to explore, to question, and to understand. 
When faith becomes hardened into an inflexible mold, 
it leaves no room for growth or evolution of the mind. It 
stifles the very spirit of inquiry that is the hallmark of a 
truly enlightened mind. This, perhaps, is the most 
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profound divergence between the path of the Buddha and 
the paths of conventional faith-based religions. The 
former encourages a quest for understanding, an objective 
examination of the world and one's place within it, while 
the latter often insist on obedience and adherence to 
established doctrines, with little room for individual 
exploration or interpretation. Practicing the Eightfold 
Path is dynamic, active, while merely ‘having’ faith is 
passive and static. 

In this light, the Eightfold Noble Path stands not just 
as a set of guidelines, but as a revolutionary alternative to 
the subjective and often convoluted paths offered by 
conventional faith-based religions. The Path presents a 
clear, objective, and pragmatic approach to life and 
happiness—a path that does not require adherence to 
dogma, but rather encourages individual discovery, 
understanding, and ultimately, mental and psychological 
awakening. 

In essence, the teachings of the Buddha provide us 
with an invaluable framework for navigating the 
challenges of life, for understanding the true nature of 
existence, and for achieving a state of inner peace and 
happiness that is not contingent on external 
circumstances or the approval of an imagined divine entity. 
It is a path that leads to genuine liberation from suffering, 
from ignorance, and from the fetters of dogmatic belief. It 
is, ina word, a path to freedom. 

In my own pursuit of awakening to the truth about 
the nature of reality, an ongoing endeavor, these 
translations proffered a new understanding: the Buddha 
appeared to argue that should one adhere to the belief ina 
Supreme Being—an entity eternal, omniscient, 
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omnipotent, and responsible for the creation of all—then 
one might fall into the trap of attributing all happenings in 
the world to this Being. A seductive notion, it could lead 
one to imagine that any action, however grotesque or cruel, 
could be excused by the simple act of belief in this Supreme 
Being. This skewed perspective could give rise to all 
manners of nefarious activities—from murder to theft, 
from deceit to other destructive pursuits—all while 
obstructing the path to inner awakening, mindfulness, 
and the ability to see the reality of the present-moment. 

The concept of a Supreme Being, while tantalizing, is 
bound by the constraints of human imagination. We can 
only conjure up such a being within the confines of our 
human comprehension—a limitation that propels us to fill 
in the blanks with fanciful imagination. 

Many faith-based religions assure us that we will one 
day bask in the fullness of this supernatural entity’s 
presence, yet while we remain earthbound, our perception 
of this entity is curtailed by our mortal bodies and finite 
understanding. Faith, then, becomes a cornerstone, as we 
are urged to trust, rather than build confidence in the 
promises of this God, and to believe in His benevolence, 
even as we struggle to fully grasp its scope. But this faith is 
a subjective creation of the human mind, an imagined 
construct that rarely intersects with reality or truth. 

In the faith-based religions, the panacea for human 
suffering is faith in the words of a divine entity—an entity 
that provides no tangible evidence for its claims, leaving 
faith to dangle on the precarious thread of the believer's 
subjectivity. As the Buddha admonished, this subjectivity 
has been the genesis of countless wrongdoings. 
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So, if our present existence is the only certainty, how 
do we navigate the labyrinth of happiness? Rather than 
offering nebulous promises for the afterlife, the Buddha 
illuminates the path to navigate life's tribulations before 
death's inevitable arrival. He proffers a clear, objective 
pathway to alleviate suffering and actualize true 
happiness—ingredients for a tranquil death when it finally 
comes calling. No space for subjectivity or wishful 
thinking. No need for faith or fear of offending a divine 
entity. No dread of eternal damnation at the whim of a 
supernatural being. 

Happiness, to be authentic, must be experienced in 
the throbbing heart of life. Aspiring for a future happiness 
is a fool's errand. Suffering is a present experience, so how 
does one decipher the enigma of happiness? According to 
the Buddha, happiness can be apprehended through the 
practice of mindfulness and insight meditation. By 
nurturing mindfulness, we heighten our awareness of our 
thoughts, emotions, and experiences. We learn to 
scrutinize how these elements shape our well-being and 
pinpoint the roots of our suffering. 

In this breathing reality, suffering is an immediate, 
palpable experience. How, then, does one decipher this 
enigmatic concept of happiness? The Buddha, in his 
boundless wisdom, proposes an answer through the 
practices of mindfulness and insight meditation. By 
fostering a culture of mindfulness, we cultivate a 
heightened awareness of our thoughts, emotions, and 
experiences. We begin to see with stark clarity how these 
elements shape our sense of well-being and we learn to 
pinpoint the very roots of our suffering. 
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The Buddha's teachings, then, herald a revolution in 
our understanding of happiness, leading us away from the 
murky waters of subjectivity and into the clear daylight of 
objectivity. With no need for faith or fear of offending a 
celestial entity, no dread of eternal damnation at the whim 
of a supernatural being, we are free to explore the contours 
of our existence, to plumb the depths of our suffering, and 
to emerge, transformed, into the light of genuine 
happiness. This is the Buddha's grand promise: an 
existence liberated from the capricious whims of faith, a 
life anchored in the present moment, a mind free from the 
chains of suffering. 

To embrace this promise is to embark on a journey of 
self-discovery, a quest for the ultimate truth of our 
existence. It is an invitation to step out of the shadows of 
subjectivity and into the radiant light of objectivity, where 
true happiness can finally be apprehended, experienced, 
and savored in its full richness and complexity. 

Through insight meditation (vipassana), we develop a 
deeper understanding of the nature of our thoughts, 
emotions, and experiences, and we see how they are 
impermanent, unsatisfactory, and separate from anything 
be believe is a “self.” This insight helps us to let go of our 
attachment to them and to develop a more balanced and 
peaceful state of mind. 

In addition, the Buddha taught that true happiness is 
found through application of the Eightfold Path, which 
involves developing wisdom, ethical conduct, and mental 
discipline. By following this path, we can cultivate the 
qualities of generosity, kindness, compassion, and 
wisdom, which are essential for learning happiness. 
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That is all-well-and-good, but if you do not know 
what mindfulness or insight meditation is, how does any 
of this help you to understand what true happiness is? You 
might be thinking that this all seems rather idealistic, 
rose-tinted or overly optimistic. After-all, sometimes it 
feels good behaving badly or getting away with something 
by breaking the rules. I too can recall a time, when I had 
sufficient material wealth, thinking that “I have mine.” “I 
worked hard for my money. Other people should do the 
same, and if they don’t have material wealth then they 
need to get to work rather than just complaining about it.” 
Looking back, I see how hard-nosed I was, which was 
deeply seated in selfishness and “self” pride. 

I never attributed any of life’s benefits to mere luck- 
of-the-draw. I could not see all of the circumstances that 
contributed to my material wealth; circumstances that 
neither my effort or my faith had anything to do with. 

Employing the combination of insight meditation, 
and the slow progression of integrating the Eightfold Path 
into my life, I experienced a sense of unease or perhaps 
disease. I felt jittery. In my endeavors to see myself as I 
really was, to detach from all things I had previously 
attributed to the idea of “a” self, I experienced a sense of 
internal fear. This internal fear, I eventually came to 
understand, was of losing myself. Realigning my 
perception; all of the things that I had come to rely on; 
come to believe was a part of some separate being that 
represented “my” self, was difficult to do. I realized that 
what was actually happening was my attachment to my 
ego, believing, as it were, that this ego was me. Nothing 
was further from the truth. So, yes, it takes a while to wrap 
your head around. Eventually, with persistence, I began to 
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better understand that my body, my thoughts, my beliefs, 
my opinions were really superfluous with regard to what I 
really was. My brain, all brains, think. This is the brains’ 
natural state. However, seeing my thoughts, being 
mindful of the things that I thought about, I realized that 
simply because my brain thinks does not mean that the 
things I think about are necessarily true. It is the same 
with the body. All of the processes, sensations, emotions, 
feelings, that a body generates, does so automatically. 
There is no “me” or “self” that is generating these things. 
So, understanding these things there was only one thing 
left to identify with, and it was not body, it was not my 
brain, it was consciousness. If there is any one thing that I 
could point to determine my existence, it is that am a 
conscious being. 


In Summary: True happiness requires an objective 
approach, free from subjective notions. The Eightfold 
Noble Path offers an objective compass to understand 
suffering and attain inner peace. Faith-based religions 
often promote subjectivity, leading to conflicts and 
misunderstandings. The Buddha's teachings emphasize 
understanding over blind belief, encouraging individual 
exploration and interpretation. The Eightfold Path 
provides a clear, pragmatic, and objective approach to life 
and happiness, liberating individuals from dogma. It leads 
to genuine liberation from suffering and offers a path to 
freedom. Happiness is experienced in the present moment 
through mindfulness and insight. The Buddha's teachings 
revolutionize our understanding of happiness, moving 
away from subjectivity and toward objectivity. In practice, 
we embark on a journey of self-discovery and experience 
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true happiness. The Eightfold Path cultivates wisdom, 
ethical conduct, and mental discipline, fostering qualities 
like generosity, kindness, compassion, and wisdom 
necessary for true happiness. 


The Lure of “Getting Away with Something” 
and 
“A Reflection on the Source of Happiness” 


From a psychological perspective, engaging in prohibited 
acts can stimulate a dopamine rush, activating the brain's 
reward system, and causing the release of this natural 
chemical and other 'feel-good' hormones and 
neurotransmitters. This positive reinforcement forms a 
strong link between the act of rule-breaking and the 


enjoyable sensation of escaping retribution. 


From a philosophical perspective, such behavior 
originates from a natural tendency towards self-interest 
and survival. The urge to bend or break rules stems from a 
desire to gain an edge over others, exert power, or simply 
cater to one's own whims. Additionally, there's an inherent 
allure in defying established norms, which can evoke a 
sense of exhilaration or freedom. However, this thrill or 
perceived liberation that one derives from ‘getting away’ 
with something is fleeting and impermanent. 

The Buddha emphasized that the key to recognizing 
these dynamics within oneself lies in cultivating 
mindfulness and insight. By nurturing mindfulness, one 
redirects their focus towards the roots of dissatisfaction, 
worry, anxiety, and unhappiness. This refocusing anchors 
attention squarely in the present moment. Through 
cultivating insight, one can gain a _ profound 
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understanding of reality and the sources of personal 
suffering. 

The Buddha didn't propose a dichotomy in the 
concept of true happiness but indicated a distinction 
between genuine happiness and transient pleasures that 
are often mistaken for happiness. 

So, what is happiness in its true form? Genuine 
happiness is an enduring sense of inner peace, 
contentment, calmness and well-being, independent of 
external factors. The latter part of that paragraph is quite 
significant: ‘...independent of external factors.’ In other words, 
genuine happiness is generated from internal factors, not 
external. Genuine happiness is not transient, but rather a 
stable and reliable state of mind that is free from suffering 
caused by stress, and embodies a sense of inner tranquility 
and fulfillment. 

Ponder, if you dare, the concept of a profound peace, 
a deep well of contentment, and an unshakable sense of 
well-being. It speaks of a mind emancipated from the 
mundane tumult and trivial frenzy that punctuate our 
daily existence. Ask yourself, what would be the worth of 
possessing a mind so serene, so focused, so acutely alert, 
that external circumstances or fleeting emotional states 
could hardly dent its tranquility? This is not the fleeting 
peace procured by temporary distractions or ephemeral 
pleasures. No, this is a peace grounded in a profound 
understanding of reality's nature and the root causes of 
our suffering. A peace characterized not by wealth, status, 
or material possessions but by compassion, wisdom, and 
equanimity. 
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Picture, if you will, a quaint thought experiment. 
Close your eyes, and ruminate on what truly ignites joy 
within you. Identify the sources of your joy. How many 
sources of joy can you identify, not including people or 
family, that you equate to external things, material 
possessions, or somehow connected to money? Now, take 
away the material possessions that often masquerade as 
sources of happiness. Strip them away and what remains 
is you, naked and unadorned. You are not defined by the 
tag of items you buy, nor by the size of your bank account. 
Stripped of these superficial accouterments, who then, are 
you? Does this reality bring you happiness or expose 
anxieties you never knew existed? 

When the question of identity is posed, the answers 
we receive are typically dressed in the garb of external 
factors — possessions, jobs, degrees — because society has 
indoctrinated us to view these as the measure of our worth. 
We are reared on the dogma that our value is proportional 
to our achievements, material possessions, and social 
standing. Advertisements and social norms bombard us 
with the message that relentless work, the latest gadgetry, 
and social ascension are the tickets to happiness and 
success. This indoctrination leads us to intertwine these 
external factors so intricately with our identity that they 
become seemingly inseparable. 

Yet this way of defining ourselves is a treacherous 
tightrope walk. By linking our self-worth to external 
factors, we expose ourselves to the capricious whims of 
circumstances beyond our control. The inability to 
maintain our status or procure the latest baubles can 
plunge us into a chasm of emptiness and inadequacy. 
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In stark contrast, genuine happiness and a sense of 
self-worth are inwardly cultivated qualities such as 
compassion, wisdom, and equanimity. By nurturing these 
qualities, we can foster a deep sense of inner peace and 
contentment, independent of external influences. In this 
context, the answer to the question of one's identity lies 
not in the external, but within the individual. Not in what 
they possess or attain, but in embodied virtues, and the 
state of their mind. 

Now, if this all seems a boring way to live, consider 
the words of Isha Schwaller de Lubicz mentioned earlier: 
“Hence, the feverish search for anything which will indulge the 
senses and the emotions, until in the end an emotional stimulus 
is valued only for its violence; but whether the effect of its 
indulgence is good or harmful, nobody knows or cares.” 

Reflecting on the tumultuous financial tempest that 
ensued from 2008 to 2010, an event that continues to 
haunt like a specter, I find the memories cutting and vivid. 
An era when the fruits of my toil, the yield of my 
investments, and even my cherished belongings took a 
dramatic plunge into the abyss. The aftermath was a stark 
emotional wasteland, as I was forced to confront the harsh 
reality that my self-constructed fortress of happiness, 
which I had naively deemed impenetrable, was merely an 
illusion. The folly of my assumptions was brutally exposed. 

I was blindsided by the volatile and ephemeral nature 
of my amassed fortune. As the storm reduced it all to 
rubble, I was enveloped by a bleak sense of hopelessness, 
the knowledge that the loss was irreplaceable hung heavy 
over me. To add to the gloom, I had labored relentlessly 
from the age of 18 to 50 to amass this wealth, and now, 
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beyond the crest of my prime, I lacked the vitality or the 
inclination to retrace that arduous path. A stark and 
sobering lesson that our conviction of the safety and 
permanence of material wealth is a dangerous mirage. 
How profound was my delusion, to have tethered my 
happiness to my material possessions! How flawed was my 
perspective! 

The silver lining of my fiscal downfall was my 
fortuitous and quite accidental encounter with the 
teachings of the Buddha. The breath of fresh air in my 
suffocating despair, his experiential and objective 
perspective of happiness, born from his own meditative 
introspection, offered me not only a ray of hope, but a 
profound insight into human existence and the fabric of 
reality—to start with, my own reality. 

Through embracing inner tranquility and satisfaction, 
we can break free from suffering's shackles and discover 
an authentic happiness not contingent on external factors. 
The illusion of my material wealth as a happiness 
determinant was shattered, and I was no longer its captive. 
It's a sobering thought that if the financial crash of 2008 
hadn't occurred, I might not have been open to the 
Buddha's wisdom. However, I don't attribute my 
attraction to the Buddha’s teachings because of the loss of 
wealth. Rather, the loss of wealth caused a significant lack 
of distraction. I simply had more undistracted time on my 
hands to think—to contemplate. Perhaps I would still be 
ensnared in the delusion that material wealth was the 
linchpin of my happiness. I suspect that others, that like 
myself, needed a symbolic rock to fall on my head to jar me 
out of the narrow perspective that wealth had entrapped 
me. 
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As a young Siddhartha Gautama, his life was one of 
relative opulence and privilege compared to the average 
individual of his era. Perhaps his early disillusionment 
with material comfort and privilege was a precursor to his 
spiritual awakening. Regardless of how he arrived at this 
revelation, he grew disenchanted with his lifestyle and 
embarked ona spiritual quest for a deeper purpose in life. 
After a protracted period of seeking, he achieved the 
pinnacle of mental awakening, laying bare the true nature 
of reality. 

Buddha’s direct experiences led him to understand 
that happiness cannot be sought in the shifting sands of 
external objects or experiences, which are inherently 
transient and mutable. Instead, the key to authentic 
happiness lies within oneself, in the cultivation of inner 
qualities like wisdom, compassion, and inner peace. 

As I suspect it is with many people, my own pre- 
Buddha life path parallels Buddha’s pre-enlightenment 
existence in many ways. Certainly, abundant wealth 
afforded me many a convenience, my delusion was that I 
had achieved better time management. But, what was the 
time I believed I was managing? I was merely maintaining 
the time I spent on the distractions that wealth afforded 
me. Yet, over time, my pursuit of novelty became a 
ceaseless treadmill. Early retirement left me adrift, 
searching for a sense of purpose and meaning as my 
interest in material pursuits, new experiences, and 
hobbies started to wane. The prospect of returning to 
academia was considered but felt aimless. What was I 
really searching for? 

Time, an inexorable stream, carried me along as | 
sought out one activity after another, yearning for 
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something meaningful, only to be confronted by the 
inevitability of life’s end. Surely, there was more to 
existence than this relentless quest for ‘doing’? I saw this 
same existential ennui mirrored in my friends and 
acquaintances. Was life's purpose merely to engage in an 
infinite carousel of amusement, an insatiable quest for 
novel activities? Was the raison d'etre (reason for being) of 
existence, simply to devote my entire energy to charitable 
causes? Ultimately, the removal of all these external 
elements that I had previously equated with happiness led 
me to an unsettling realization—I was not, in truth, 
content. My understanding of what constituted happiness 
was nebulous at best. I began to understand the extent to 
which people become ensnared by the allure of the 
material world. I too had been caught in this intricate web, 
but what alternative was there? 

As I contemplated on these questions, the Buddha's 
teachings provided a beacon of clarity in my confusion. 
His emphasis on internal peace, wisdom, and compassion 
as the true source of happiness, not tied to the capricious 
whims of the external world, resonated deeply within me. 
I understood that my sense of unease was rooted in my 
relentless pursuit of external sources of distractions, a 
pursuit that had left me feeling hollow and ultimately 
unsatisfied. I honestly could not place a name on what it 
was that I was looking for. I also began to understand that 
pursuits of a religious nature were worthless in resolving 
my issues. 

This revelation, though painful, was also liberating. 
By releasing my attachment to material wealth and 
external achievements, and instead focusing on 
cultivating inner qualities, I began to experience a sense of 
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peace and contentment that was far more profound and 
enduring than any fleeting joy I had experienced in the 
past. 

In a way, the financial crash of 2008, as devastating 
as it was, had been a catalyst for this transformation. It 
had stripped away the illusion of security and faux- 
happiness provided by material wealth and had laid bare 
the reality of impermanence. It was a harsh but necessary 
lesson that led me to a deeper understanding of the true 
nature of happiness. 

Did I experience moments where I longed for the 
convenience that wealth had once afforded me? You betcha 
I did! Did this transformation happen overnight? Heck no! 
DoI still find myself ruminating on my past wealth? Not so 
much anymore, and this happens less frequently the more 
I practice. I believe that the longer it takes someone to 
detach from such things, the deeper the individual is 
entrenched in them. Transformation takes time. 

So, as I reflect back on those tumultuous years, I can't 
help but feel a sense of gratitude. The crash may have 
taken away my material possessions, but it also led me on 
a journey of self-discovery and a mental and psychological 
awakening. It taught me that true happiness is not found 
in what we have, but in who we are, why we are who we are, 
and how we relate to the world around us. It also 
profoundly inserted into me an understanding that the 
quality of life is not measured by how we live it, but by how 
Wwe react to it. 

To borrow the words of esteemed psychologist 
Abraham Maslow, "I can feel guilty about the past, 
apprehensive about the future, but only in the present can 
I act. The ability to be in the present moment is a major 
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component of mental wellness."*° It was in the heart of the 
financial crisis of 2008 to 2010, the demolition of my 
wealth and my descent into what felt like a personal abyss, 
that I found a profound awakening. 

Lest you forget, these calamities, painful as they were, 
tore me from the seductive clutches of the illusions borne 
from wealth. Bereft of the harbor that material affluence 
provided, I was thrust into the tumultuous seas of reality, 
finding myself unmoored and flailing. 

Indeed, it was an uncomfortable rite of passage, a 
veritable crucible. Yet, with the gift of hindsight, I now see 
it as a necessary transition that purified me of the many 
distortions and deceptions of wealth. Was it not Lao Tzu 
who observed, "When I let go of what I am, I become what I 
might be?" I might rephrase that to say, “When I let go of what 
I thought I was, I become what I really am.” How fitting, then, 
that it took such a searing upheaval to cleanse me of the 
insidious grasp of synthetic happiness. 

Permit me to explore the character of wealth further. 
It is a ubiquitous feature of our modern age, a compelling 
juggernaut that perpetually fuels the furnace of desire. 
Wealth is undeniably a potent force in the theatre of life. 
However, in my voyage of self-discovery, I discerned a key 
truth about the nature of wealth. 

Let us examine, as the erudite philosopher Friedrich 
Nietzsche once advocated, "beyond good and evil." For, my 
dear reader, it is not wealth, per se, that leads us astray, 
that weaves around us a web of distractions, delusions, or 
illusions. No, indeed, the root of the issue lies not in the 
thing itself but in our perception of it. Our understanding 
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of wealth, our notions about it, how we value it - these are 
the lenses through which we observe this aspect of reality. 

This cyclical predicament invariably loops back to our 
ingrained beliefs, our preconceived ideas and the 
entrenched concepts we stubbornly cling to about wealth. 
In essence, we are ensnared not by the external reality of 
wealth but by our internal constructs surrounding it. As 
the great psychologist Carl Jung opined, "Who looks 


outside, dreams; who looks inside, awakes."*’ Jung also 
stated that: “There is no coming to consciousness without pain” 
and: “The privilege of a lifetime is to become who you truly are.” 
58|59 


So, the shipwreck of my wealth was not a tragedy but 
actually a fortunate turn of events in disguise, a 
touchstone that spurred me to reevaluate my perceptions. 
The piercing wake-up call of the crisis ripped away the veil 
of illusion and led me down the path of, not instant 
unbridled happiness, but a gradual awakening, a gradual 
insight that allowed me to comprehend the path needed to 
actually “be” happy. I began to appreciate and understand 
that true, genuine happiness is not and can never be 
grounded in material wealth or even things. 

Hence, rather than mourn the loss of my material 
possessions, I celebrate the liberation they afforded me 
from the delusions, like much of the rest of the world, of 
wealth that I had developed, and the opportunities they 
presented for deeper understanding and personal growth. 
For, as Buddha proposed, "In the sky, there is no 
distinction of east and west; people create distinctions out 
of their own minds and then believe them to be true.” The 
source of this statement is dubious, but the concept is in 
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line with something the Buddha may have said, but 
certainly reflects the timbre of his overall teachings 

Ina similar vein, it is not the wealth itself that creates 
delusion; rather, it is our perceptions and beliefs about 
wealth that ensnare us in its beguiling web. A valuable 
lesson learned from the crucible of financial crisis, indeed. 


In Summary: Engaging in prohibited acts can provide 
temporary pleasure due to the brain's reward system, but 
it is fleeting. The urge to break rules arises from self- 
interest and a desire for power. The Buddha emphasized 
cultivating mindfulness and insight to understand 
dissatisfaction and suffering. 

Genuine happiness is a state of inner peace and well- 
being independent of external factors. The Eightfold Path 
offers clear guidelines for nurturing internal qualities and 
achieving true happiness. External factors like 
possessions and achievements do not define our identity 
or bring lasting happiness. True happiness is cultivated 
through qualities like compassion and wisdom. The 
pursuit of material wealth as a source of happiness is a 
delusion. 

Buddha's teachings reveal the illusory nature of 
external sources of happiness and guide us towards inner 
tranquility and authentic mental clarity. Happiness lies 
within oneself, not in external objects or experiences. The 
allure of the material world can trap individuals, but the 
Buddha's teachings offer clarity and liberation from 
attachment. The pursuit of external sources of happiness 
leaves one feeling hollow. By focusing on inner qualities 
and letting go of attachments, true happiness can be 
realized. 
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CHAPTER 5 


DISENGAGING FROM THE 
“SELF” 


This chapter does not advocate for self-destruction or a 
total personality change. Instead, it points out that 
genuine understanding necessitates the disentanglement 
from the illusory notion of a concealed, internal 'self 
which we believe to define our identity, essence, and 
actions. As stated in the Anatta-lakkhana Sutta: The 
Discourse on the Not-self Characteristic (Samyutta Nikaya 
22.59), "Form (the body), monks, is not self. If form (the body) 
were the self, this form (the body) would not lend itself to dis-ease. 
It would be possible (to say) with regard to form, ‘Let my form 
(body) be thus. Let my form (body) not be thus.' But precisely 
because form (the body) is not self, this form (body) lends itself to 
dis-ease. And it is not possible (to say) with regard to form (the 
body), ‘Let my form (body) be thus. Let my form (body) not be 


thus.'"°° 

In this passage, the Buddha is conveying the idea that 
our physical bodies ("form") are not who we truly are ("not 
self"). He suggests that if our bodies were truly our "selves," 
we would have complete control over them. We could 
demand that they remain healthy, free from illness or dis- 
ease, and the body would comply. We could dictate exactly 
how they should be, for example, how they look or function. 

However, the reality is that we do not have this level 
of control. Our bodies can become sick, age, and change in 
ways we might not want. This is what the Buddha means 
when he says "this form lends itself to dis-ease." 
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Therefore, he concludes that our physical bodies 
cannot be our "selves." This idea is part of the Buddha’s 
concept of "anatta" or "non-self," which asserts that there 
is no unchanging, permanent self, soul or essence in living 
beings. The statement aims to help people understand the 
impermanent and uncontrollable nature of physical 
existence, in order to reduce attachment, and thereby 
suffering. 

The Buddha proposed that this deep-rooted belief in 
a 'self,' or what is frequently termed as 'ego,' serves as the 
foundation of our pain and unawareness. He taught the 
principle of 'anatta,' a Pali term that rejects the existence 
of any constant, unmodifiable ‘self’ or soul within any 
person. This idea is also often labeled as 'not-self' or 'non- 
self.' The Buddha's teachings underscore the transient and 
incessantly changing nature of all things, refuting the 
existence of any unvarying essence or soul that survives 
these transformations. 

The denial of a continuous 'self' or soul indicates the 
absence of a separate entity, independent from the rest of 
existence, highlighting instead the interconnectedness 
and mutual dependence of all phenomena as portrayed in 
the concept of Dependent Origination, known in the Pali 
texts as Paticca Samuppada, where "if this exists, that 
exists; if this ceases to exist, that also ceases to exist" 


(Maha-nidana Sutta, Digha Nikaya is), 

In practical terms, the concept of anatta is utilized to 
encourage individuals to cultivate a more detached, 
unbiased view of themselves and the world they inhabit. 
By recognizing the fleeting nature and interconnectedness 
of all phenomena, individuals can nurture a deeper level of 
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empathy and understanding, thereby surpassing the 
limits of ego and self-focused thought." 


The Buddha’s Audacious Concept of “Non-Self” 


In a time shrouded with preconceived dogmas, the 
audacious discourse of the Buddha unearthed a startling 
yet liberating truth - that the 'self,' the cornerstone of our 
individualistic identity, is nothing but an ephemeral 
confluence of ever-shifting mental and physical processes. 
"All phenomena are without self," he declared in the 
Anatta-lakkhana Sutta (The Discourse on the Not-Self 


Characteristic, SN 22.59), ©” catapulting the prevailing 
wisdom into the churning maelstrom of radical 
reconsideration. 

The Eightfold Noble Path, the Buddha's magnificent 
roadmap to emancipation, throws a lifeline to those 
submerged in the turbulent seas of delusion. It promises a 
reprieve from the self-inflicted torments born out of 
clinging to the illusion of the perpetual 'self.' This 
sagacious beacon of guidance illuminates our path to the 
awakening of non-self, in stark contrast to the ego-driven 
culture that dominates our modern society. 

Despite its counter-intuitive premise, the concept of 
'anatta' - the non-existence of a permanent, independent 
'self - illuminates our understanding of the world and 
ourselves. Our sense of 'self' is as much a product of our 
thoughts and perceptions as the physical and mental 
processes that constitute our existence. But to 
comprehend this notion, we must first unshackle our 
minds, our opinions, our beliefs about the “self” from the 
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ingrained beliefs and attachments that cloud our 
understanding. It is in this rigorous exercise of mental 
decoupling that we begin to fathom the transience and 
interdependence of all phenomena, tearing down the walls 
of illusion and witnessing the world through the lens of 
awakened insight. 

Unsurprisingly, the Buddha’s discourse on 'anatta’ is 
not without its detractors. The notion that the 'self’ is a 
mere construct, devoid of any intrinsic essence, is a radical 
divergence from the conventional wisdom promulgated by 
myriad philosophical traditions and faith-based religious 
dogmas. To the skeptical eye, this could be disconcerting, 
a hard-to-swallow pill challenging the very fabric of one’s 
worldview. But for those intrepid enough to confront and 
dissect this profound teaching, it could be a revelation, a 
passport to liberation from the ego’s vice-like grip. 

An interesting aspect of the Buddha’s teachings is the 
broad applicability of the principle of 'anatta.' Amid the 
ego-centric fervor of our contemporary society, the 
Buddha’s teaching stands as a beacon of wisdom, 
reminding us that the 'self' we cling to so fervently is but 
an illusion. As mentioned in the Pali texts, what we believe 
to be our ‘self’ is a mere array of transient mental and 
physical phenomena, without any inherent substance or 
essence. Hence, in this era of rampant self-obsession, the 
principle of 'anatta' is not just relevant; it is quintessential. 

In the grand opera of life, one increasingly dominated 
by the cult of self-promotion and the narcissistic rituals of 
social media, the Buddha's teachings stand as a timeless 
testament to the transience of selfhood. The doctrine of 
‘anatta' calls for a radical departure from our collective 
obsession with individualism, inviting us to awaken to the 
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inherent interconnection of all phenomena. It beckons us 
to release our grip on the phantom of selfhood, and to step 
into a sphere of existence marked by empathy, compassion, 
and selfless service. 

Yet, the journey to the realization of ‘anatta’ is a 
challenging expedition, requiring us to overcome deeply 
ingrained beliefs and illusions. As the Buddha said in the 
Anatta-lakkhana Sutta, it is by walking the Eightfold 
Noble Path with steadfast diligence that we begin to 
unravel the root causes of our attachments. The pace and 
ardor with which we digest these truths are determined by 
our willingness to challenge and transcend our deeply 
rooted beliefs. After all, the genesis of liberation lies in the 
comprehension of suffering, and the understanding of 
‘anatta' is an integral part of this profound awakening. 

This piercing insight into the impermanent and 
insubstantial nature of the ‘self! not only stands in stark 
contrast to our society's worship of individualism, but also 
challenges the very basis of our deepest convictions. As 
articulated in the Anatta-lakkhana Sutta, our 
understanding of 'self' is, in fact, a delusion - a fallacious 
interpretation of our existence that arises out of a 
confluence of transient physical and mental phenomena. 

And yet, despite its initial disconcerting undertones, 
the principle of 'anatta’ is not a nihilistic proclamation of 
nonexistence, but a profound realization of freedom. It 
liberates us from the chains of self-obsession, the 
relentless pursuit of desires, and the sufferings they 
inevitably birth. This realization illuminates our path 
towards the cessation of suffering, as the Buddha declared 
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in the Four Noble Truths (Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta, 


SN 56.11). 

In the dazzling theater of our digitized lives, where 
every moment is an opportunity for self-display and self- 
aggrandizement, the Buddha’s principle of ‘anatta' is a 
clarion call to humility, a reorientation from self- 
absorption towards compassionate interconnectedness. 
In a world teetering on the precipice of egoism and 
insularity, this teaching unfurls an escape route, 
reminding us that true happiness and contentment are 
found not in the relentless pursuit of self-service, but in 
the altruistic service of others. 

Yet, this journey from ignorance to enlightenment, 
from attachment to liberation, is not a facile one. It 
requires the tenacious disentangling from deeply rooted 
beliefs, perceptions, and prejudices. It necessitates the 
cultivation of wisdom, as expounded in the Eightfold 
Noble Path, to discern the root causes of suffering. It 
demands a courage that is willing to confront, challenge, 
and ultimately transcend the illusions of the 'self.' 

While the initial confrontation with the teaching of 
'anatta' may be daunting, it is this very challenge that 
serves as the crucible for awakening. As the Buddha 
elucidated, it is only through the rigorous application of 
the Eightfold Noble Path that we can begin to deconstruct 
our erroneous perception of selfhood. The degree of our 
mental awakening, however, is contingent upon our 
willingness to scrutinize, and if necessary, abandon our 
most cherished beliefs. 

The path to the realization of 'anatta' is, indeed, a path 
less traveled. It demands a radical reevaluation of our 
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understanding of selfhood, a shedding of deeply ingrained 
misconceptions, and an openness to a_ profoundly 
different perspective on existence. But as the Buddha 
insightfully pointed out, this journey, however arduous, is 
a journey towards liberation - from suffering, from 
delusion, and ultimately, from the illusion of the 'self.' 
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CHAPTER 6 


DECIPHERING SUFFERING? 


Unveiling the Mechanisms that Underpin Suffering 


Before you can earnestly set foot on the path of the Fourth 


Noble Truth, also known as the Eightfold Noble Path, it is 
crucial to identify the nature of suffering - your personal 
suffering. This task may seem straightforward, yet a 
plethora of factors influenced by the current human 
condition can complicate the process of pinpointing the 
catalysts of one's suffering. Here are a few illustrative 
examples: 


- Distraction: In the ceaseless, rapid-fire tempo of our 
interconnected society, we are perpetually assailed by 
mental stimuli and distractions. Amid this tumultuous 
flurry of diversions, our cognitive and emotional resources 
are inadvertently funneled towards the distractions 
themselves. Many are swept away by the relentless current 
of one distraction after another, which impedes the ability 
to concentrate and identify the true origins of suffering. 


- Absence of Presence: Synonymous with mindfulness, 
presence signifies the capacity to be wholly engrossed in 
the present moment, unclouded by judgment or 
distraction. However, amidst the turbulence of our 
bustling and stress-laden lives, fostering mindfulness and 
maintaining awareness of our thoughts and emotions in 
the present moment prove challenging. 
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- Addiction to Pleasure: In our consumer-driven culture, 
we are incessantly encouraged to pursue pleasure and 
shun pain. This engenders a cycle of craving and 
attachment, which complicates the process of recognizing 
the elements inducing our suffering. 


« Societal Conditioning: We are all subtly molded by the 
social and cultural standards of our society. These norms 
can sculpt our beliefs, values, and actions, obscuring the 
true roots of our suffering. 


+ Deficiency in Self-awareness: A considerable number of 
individuals traverse life without a lucid understanding of 
their identity or desires. This lack of self-awareness 
hampers the process of unveiling the root causes of 
suffering, as we may not fully comprehend our own 
thoughts, emotions, and aspirations. This factor can be 
readily detected with even minimal awareness. Those 
ensnared ina lack of self-awareness perceive life as a series 
of uncontrollable reactions, navigating existence with an 
air of indifference, ricocheting from one event to the next. 


All these elements are intertwined to varying extents. 
Individuals frequently delude themselves into believing 
that stress or suffering is benign, a process facilitated by 
cognitive distortion. Cognitive distortions are fallacies in 
thinking leading to skewed perceptions and beliefs about 
oneself, others, and the world. Though the term didn't 
exist in the Buddha’s era, he undoubtedly touched upon 
this concept in his teachings of the Eightfold Path. 
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These elements are intrinsically linked to varying 
degrees. It's not uncommon for individuals to delude 
themselves into perceiving stress or suffering as non- 
suffering, a deception facilitated by cognitive distortions. 
Cognitive distortions are flaws in reasoning that 
culminate in distorted perceptions and beliefs about 
oneself, others, and the world. While the Buddha’s era 
didn't recognize this term, his teachings of the Eightfold 
Path undeniably addressed this concept. 

The understanding of cognitive distortion is vital, 
particularly for those intending to explore the Eightfold 
Path and its workings. The term "Cognitive Distortion," 
coined in the realm of cognitive psychology, denotes a 
pattern of irrational or inaccurate thinking that instigates 
negative emotions and behaviors. Also referred to as 
"thinking traps" or "cognitive biases," these distortions are 
automatic thought patterns, often operating outside our 
conscious awareness. They are shaped by past experiences, 
beliefs, and societal norms. Individuals afflicted with 
cognitive distortions frequently fail to recognize the 
distorted or inaccurate nature of their thoughts. 

The reason I place a question mark after the phrase 
“Deciphering Suffering,” is for the simple reason that most 
people feel that they do not need to learn how to decipher 
suffering; no one likes it, no one wants it, and when 
suffering comes or is happening it is obvious. 

So, I am not talking about the labeling of suffering, 
those abound a-plenty in all languages. The events or 
things that cause suffering, of course, lead to negative 
effects, and so we label these negative effects. This labeling 
is like a shorthand for associating our experiences with a 
word or phrase. 
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But, this is not what I am talking about here. It’s easy 
to identify the cause and subsequent effect of something 
that leads to suffering. There is one thing that is almost 
always never considered however: What is the ‘condition’ that 
leads to the cause in the first place? 

The elements mentioned in the beginning of this 
section, Distraction, Absence of Presence, Addiction to 
Pleasure, Societal Conditioning, and Deficiency in Self- 
Awareness, all are labels of “causes.” The underlying 
reason we become attached to these things are the 
“conditions” within us that allow it. The labels for these 
“conditions” are things like, desire, clinging, selfishness, 
anger, greed, laziness, beliefs, opinions, and ignorance. 
These conditions are the mechanisms that lead us right 
into the flames of the things that “cause” us to experience 
suffering. In the next several sections we will address 
some of these conditions, the fertile ground, the source of 
many of the conditions that end in suffering. 


All-or-nothing Thinking 


This is the proclivity to perceive matters in absolute terms, 
devoid of any nuance. A typical thought might be, "If I'm 
not perfect, then I'm a failure." This form of thinking can 
contribute to apathy or be used as a means to evade 
responsibility for one's thinking or actions in several ways. 

Firstly, this form of thinking sets unrealistic 
standards for success. The conviction that anything short 
of perfection equates to failure can lead to discouragement 
or apathy towards one's objectives. This can result in a 
feeling of helplessness or resignation, as individuals might 
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perceive that they can never live up to their own 
expectations. 

Secondly, "all-or-nothing" thinking can foster a sense 
of self-righteousness or moral superiority. If one perceives 
only two options (right or wrong, good or bad), they might 
believe they're always in the right while others are 
invariably in the wrong. This mindset can result in a lack 
of empathy or understanding for others, and foster a sense 
of entitlement, arrogance, selfishness, and a “holier-than- 
thou” demeanor. 

Thirdly, "all-or-nothing" thinking is often employed 
as a defense mechanism to evade taking responsibility for 
one's thoughts or actions. If an individual is convinced 
that they must be flawless to avert failure, they might be 
reluctant to admit their own mistakes or shortcomings. 
This can ultimately lead to a lack of accountability and a 
propensity to blame others for their dilemmas. 


Overgeneralization 


This reflects the propensity to reach broad conclusions 
based on a single incident. For instance, one might think, 
"Having made a mistake once, I must be a comprehensive 


1" 


failure." Overgeneralization is a cognitive distortion 
where individuals form sweeping conclusions based on a 
single event, a piece of evidence, or the beliefs and 
opinions of someone they respect. 

Frequently, those prone to overgeneralization lack 
comprehensive knowledge or don't possess direct 
evidence to support their broad conclusions. Some 


illustrations of overgeneralization include: 
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- "All men are unfaithful,” or “All women are scheming." 
Here, an individual draws an extensive conclusion based 
on the actions of a few individuals. 


-"I failed the test; hence I'm doomed to fail in all pursuits." 
This is an instance where an individual extrapolates a 
single failure to their entire existence. 


+ "Everyone from that country is lethargic." This example 
of overgeneralization sees an individual forming a 
sweeping conclusion based on a stereotype or prejudice. 


+ “I faced rejection from one job, hence I'll never secure a 
job I enjoy." This scenario sees an individual taking a single 
rejection and projecting that all future job hunts will yield 
similar results. 


- "I made one mistake, therefore I'm a complete failure." 
Here, an individual extrapolates a single mistake to 
conclude they are thoroughly incompetent. 


While these may seem like benign or commonplace over- 
generalizations, consider more severe  over- 
generalizations that currently exert a stranglehold on our 
world: 


- "All Muslims are terrorists." This over-generalization is a 
product of the aftermath of terrorist attacks committed by 
Islamic extremists. 
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- "All Republicans/Democrats are malevolent." This over- 
generalization has become prevalent in political discourse, 
where one party is demonized as inherently wicked. 


- "All Asians excel at math." This over-generalization relies 
on a stereotype that portrays Asians as intellectually 
superior. 


- "All homeless individuals are lazy." This over- 
generalization disregards the systemic factors 
contributing to homelessness, such as poverty and the 
scarcity of affordable housing. 


+ "All men are robust and devoid of emotions." This over- 
generalization is based on gender stereotypes that can 
detrimentally affect men's mental health. 


- "All feminists despise men." This over-generalization 
overlooks the diversity of feminist perspectives and can be 
used to dismiss the concerns of women's rights advocates. 


All-or-nothing thinking is ruinous and inhibits the 
recognition of how this mode of thought engenders stress 
and suffering, not just for ourselves but also for others 
entangled in our thought process. Cognitive distortions do 
not terminate merely here, but rather they fan out into 
numerous other harmful cognitive patterns, including 
"mental filtering," "rushing to conclusions," and 
"catastrophizing." 


- Mental Filtering: This refers to the predilection to 
concentrate solely on the negatives of a situation, blithely 
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disregarding or neglecting the positives. For instance, one 
might think, "I managed an A- on my exam, but I 
committed a few errors, thus I'm not genuinely 
intelligent." “Why must this perpetually happen to me?” “I 
seemingly can't get anything right.” 


- Rushing to Conclusions: This is the propensity to make 
assumptions or predictions devoid of concrete evidence to 
back them up. For example, someone might think, "She 
hasn't returned my call, she must be angry with me." Your 
biases interfere with your relationships. When someone 
reveals their plans, you impulsively fast-forward, landing 
on a conclusion that diverges from the person's actual 
intent. 


+ Catastrophizing: This is the tendency to magnify the 

significance or consequences of a situation. For instance, 

someone might think, "IfI don't secure this job, my life will 

be in ruins." “I simply can’t master this. I’m weary of trying. 
I give up.” This reaction is common among those 

attempting to weave the Path into their everyday lives for 
the first time. Remember, there's no one, save for yourself, 

and certainly no divine entity scrutinizing your progress. 

This journey is for you, and you alone. 


Consider how often an Olympic ice skater takes a 
tumble while perfecting that elusive quadruple jump. How 
much practice is required for someone to become a 
virtuoso pastry chef, a maestro of a musical instrument, a 
gardener, a writer? You are the brush that colors your 
existence. Your initial creations are unlikely to rival the 
works of Rembrandt, Julia Childs or Byron Janis. 
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This brings us to the crucial realization that our own 
cognitive distortions are detrimental. They give rise to 
negative emotions such as anxiety, depression, and low 
self-esteem, and they also lead to behaviors that are 
counterproductive or self-destructive. 

Certainly, there exists Cognitive Therapy, a strand of 
psychotherapy that zeroes in on identifying and rectifying 
cognitive distortions to enhance mental health and well- 
being. However, once you embark on the journey of the 
Eightfold Path, you'll discover that what the Buddha 
taught was essentially “cognitive therapy," but without the 
exorbitant cost of a therapist who can only squeeze in a 
once-a-month appointment. 

In continuing the dialogue on this chapter's subject, 
"Deciphering Suffering," I wish to touch upon the forms of 
suffering we often overlook or dismiss. Throughout the 
ebb and flow of our existence, we encounter suffering in 
myriad forms and degrees - some merely trifling 
irritations, others that jeopardize our mental and 
emotional equilibrium. Below are several examples of 
cognitive distortions that contribute to the misconception 
that stress or suffering is not, in fact, genuine suffering: 


e Minimization: This is the propensity to trivialize 
one's own experiences. An individual grappling with stress 
or suffering might belittle their feelings with phrases like 
"it's not that severe" or "others have it tougher than me." In 
dismissing our emotions in such a manner, we forfeit 
crucial opportunities to identify the root causes of our 
stress and suffering. 
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e Rationalization: This is the inclination to devise 
explanations or justifications for the status quo. An 
individual undergoing stress or suffering might 
rationalize their predicament with assertions such as, 
"this is just life's way" or "it's for my betterment." This is yet 
another strategy for dismissing or downplaying the very 
elements that are vital for recognizing the sources of our 
stress and suffering. 


e Acceptance: This is the tendency to tolerate negative 
scenarios as they are, without striving for change. An 
individual in the throes of stress or suffering might resign 
themselves to their situation as inevitable, refraining from 
acting to ameliorate it. This is the mechanism behind 
apathy. 


Lastly, we confront a scenario where individuals find 
themselves ensnared in an unyielding cycle of suffering. 
Unbeknownst to them, some individuals may willingly 
embrace suffering merely for the sake of triumphing over 
it. They hold the belief that suffering is an indispensable 
aspect of life and that by surmounting it, they will emerge 
stronger or more resilient. Many people believe that the 
trials that inflict pain upon us only serve to fortify us. 

However, this conviction perpetuates a cycle of 
suffering, as the individual continually seeks out 
challenges and adversities to prove their mettle or self- 
worth. It is imperative, then, to strike a balance between 
embracing life's challenges and actively pursuing joy and 
happiness, thereby forging a life of purpose and 
fulfillment. The following are a few factors that contribute 
to the entrapment within the cycle of suffering: 
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e Learned Helplessness: This is the belief that one's 
actions bear no influence on their circumstances. Ifan 
individual feels powerless to alter their situation, they 
may succumb to their suffering. By failing to 
comprehend or explore the mechanisms of our 
suffering, we remain trapped within this ceaseless 
cycle. 


e Negative Self-talk: This internal dialogue a person 
maintains with themselves can assume either a 
positive or negative tone. Negative self-talk fosters 
feelings of despair and helplessness, perpetuating the 
cycle of suffering. 


¢ Perfectionism: This is the conviction that one must 
attain perfection in order to achieve success or 
happiness. Those constantly pursuing perfection are 
more prone to experiencing stress and suffering, 
inadvertently bringing about a self-fulfilling prophecy. 


Lastly, this section mentions the cycle of suffering, from 
condition to effect, where individuals willingly embrace 
suffering or feel trapped in it due to factors like learned 
helplessness, negative self-talk, and perfectionism. 
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Recognizing Your Suffering 


The vexing twin sisters of attraction (raga) 64 and 


aversion (désa), © translated often as desire and hatred, 
form the bedrock of our ability to fathom the conditions 
breeding our personal torments. It is indisputable that the 
lens through which we gaze at reality, with all its 
enigmatic illusions, is invariably stained, in differing 
measures, by these potent forces of psyche. 

As Christopher Hitchens, ever the observer of the 
human condition, wryly noted, "We are all hostages of the 
joy of which we deprive ourselves." The Buddha, no less, 
spared no ambiguity on this score, with plentiful 
references scattered across the Pali canon. He 
painstakingly dissected the convoluted network of mental 
causality underpinning our suffering, and his message 
resonates with an unassailable clarity: it is from the spring 
of our feelings that the torrent of desire burgeons, 
propelling us into the fray of action, as we doggedly pursue 
our cravings with an escalating zeal. 

Inevitably, our endeavors yield results - sometimes in 
the form of tangible gains, and at others, in the form of 
emotional rewards. Satisfaction is often the trophy of our 
conquests, but such fulfilment doesn't come without a 
price. To repeat an earlier use of psychologist Carl Jung’s 
perspective, "Who looks outside, dreams; who looks inside, 
awakes." Our decisions, driven by our desires, can all too 
swiftly turn into unrestrained covetousness. 

Hitching our fortunes to the wagon of our own 
desires, we find ourselves snared in a net of attachment, 
which in turn births possessiveness. Depending on the 
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extent of our ensnarement, we might find ourselves 
jealously guarding what we possess. As this ballet of 
human condition unfolds, a relentless sense of duty to 
preserve our amassed fortune binds us, even if it merely 
amounts to a set of opinions or beliefs. 

The Buddha's teachings, then, are not mere 
platitudes about our suffering. They offer a window into 
understanding the underpinnings that give rise to it. By 
grasping these truths, we step onto the path of cultivating 
the wisdom and compassion crucial to liberating ourselves 
from the shackles of attachment, ultimately attaining 
lasting peace and joy. 

Indeed, the domino effect of attraction and aversion 
holds substantial sway. It compels us to realize that it can 
be a harbinger of distress. This mechanism may seem 
harmless at first, deeply woven as it is into our social fabric. 
Yet the unvarnished truth is that it can breed lies, conflicts, 
deception, and disputes, and even precipitate acts of 
violence. 

The pressing question then, is: “How do we spot the 
existence of suffering within our own lives?” While it is 
undeniable that we are magnetically drawn to countless 
enticements, not all lead to suffering or antagonism. For 
example, the allure drawing you to explore the Buddha's 
teachings doesn't necessarily presage a problem. 

In the words of Descartes or George Santayana, "To 
know what people really think, pay regard to what they do, 
rather than what they say." Through constant vigilance 
and keen awareness, we begin to unravel the hidden 
motives driving our attractions and assess the sincerity of 
our intentions. 
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Reflect, for instance, on the numerous factors 
contributing to your attraction to the teachings. It could 
be the persistent urging ofa friend, a curiosity urging you 
to delve deeper, the exotic appeal of Buddhism, or the 
belief that it confers a certain elegance. Yet, what are the 
real fruits you hope to reap from studying the Buddha's 
teachings? Are you merely clinging to the concept of 
Buddhism, or do you genuinely intend to weave its 
principles into the fabric of your life? 

Upon close examination, you may find inklings of 
aversion or fear about the changes that aligning with the 
teachings may necessitate. It is in this delicate dance 
between attraction and aversion that the heart of the issue 
lies. Sometimes, our attractions gain such an upper hand 
over our aversions that they give rise to destructive 
patterns. 

Consider the onerous effort to lose weight. The allure 
of indulging in scrumptious treats may irresistibly attract 
you, despite their detrimental effects on your health. 
Simultaneously, a deep-rooted aversion to disrupting your 
dietary routine and undermining your progress gnaws at 
you. 

At the sight of a tempting slice of cake, we find 
ourselves hastily weaving a tapestry of rationalizations 
and justifications, only to be later ensnared by a wave of 
regret and the enveloping grip of guilt. 

Through the prism of material or emotional 
possession, we weave ourselves into a tangled web, 
passionately clinging to these fleeting entities. We stand 
to gain on one front, while sacrificing something 
cherished on the other. The heart of the issue lies in our 
ability to recognize the intricate interplay between 
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attraction and aversion that's intimately woven into the 
fabric of our existence. By nurturing unwavering 
mindfulness and profound awareness, we preempt the 
perpetuation of this dangerous cycle, averting the path to 
unnecessary suffering. 

Indeed, the mechanism of attraction and aversion 
permeates every thread of our thoughts and actions. It is 
crucial to realize that, at times, we find ourselves attracted 
to what we should, in fact, abhor. Consider the stubborn 
hold of incorrect, false, or harmful beliefs and opinions - 
the misguided notions that homeless individuals are just 
lazy and should find employment. We may be drawn to 
negative judgments about teenagers or the elderly, or 
surrender to our own prejudiced views regarding people in 
specific professions or possessing distinct physical 
attributes. 

The key to unravelling the intricate dance of 
attraction and aversion lies in cultivating a mindful 
presence and profound awareness of the present moment. 
By immersing ourselves in the here and now, attuned to 
the subtleties of our thoughts and feelings, we embark on 
a journey of self-discovery, revealing the essence that 
underlies our attractions and aversions. This introspective 
exploration serves as the gateway to identifying the root 
causes of our suffering, distress, anxiety, and discontent. 

Naturally, this process demands patience and effort. 
We cannot expect to spot every single instance where the 
mechanisms of attraction and aversion interlace their 
tendrils. Yet, by starting with just one incident, delving 
deep into its intricacies, and contemplating how the 
Buddha's teachings of attraction and aversion manifest in 
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that particular circumstance, we spark a heightened sense 
of mindful presence. 

In the final reckoning, the teachings of the Buddha 
offer a precious arsenal for recognizing and transcending 
our suffering. Through the cultivation of mindfulness, the 
exploration of the causes and conditions that give rise to 
our afflictions, and the diligent practice of meditation and 
other spiritual disciplines, we set off on a transformative 
journey—one that engenders the wisdom and compassion 
necessary for attaining lasting peace and unrestricted 
happiness. 


How Justification & Rationalization Leads to Suffering 


The labyrinthine pathways of rationalization and 
justification serve as cognitive processes through which 
we strive to impose meaning upon our experiences and 
decisions, especially when they clash with our cherished 
beliefs, values, or desires. 

Rationalization, with its artful tapestry of reasons 
and explanations, endeavors to cloak our behaviors or 
experiences in an aura of acceptability and understanding. 
Consider, for instance, the individual grappling with 
addiction, who rationalizes their reliance on substances as 
a coping mechanism for stress or anxiety, despite the 
harm it inflicts upon themselves and others. 

In contrast, justification assumes the mantle of 
defender and apologist for our actions or choices, even 
when they stand objectively as harmful or ethically 
questionable. Picture the individual who cheats on a test, 
justifying their behavior by contending that everyone else 
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does it, or by dismissing the test as unfair or irrelevant to 
their aspirations. Justification also serves as a bulwark 
safeguarding our pride and opinions. 

Yet, both rationalization and justification can 
insidiously evade accountability for our own actions, 
weaving a web of self-deception and delusion that 
inexorably leads to heightened levels of suffering and 
adverse consequences. By apprehending these cognitive 
processes and honing our ability to discern their presence 
within our own patterns of thought and behavior, we 
embark upon a journey of heightened awareness and 
mastery over our own lives, nurturing a profound sense of 
compassion, wisdom, and well-being. 

According to the teachings of the Buddha, suffering 
manifests in various guises, encompassing physical agony, 
mental torment, and emotional distress. The roots of 
suffering dig deep into the recesses of our own minds and 
behaviors. 

One avenue through which rationalization and 
justification engender suffering lies in their propensity to 
distort our perception of reality, reinforcing unhelpful or 
harmful patterns of thought and behavior. 

When we succumb to the allure of rationalization and 
justification, we endeavor to harmonize our experiences 
with preconceived beliefs and desires. In doing so, we may 
overlook or dismiss information that challenges our 
worldview and interpret events through a lens that 
fortifies existing biases and assumptions. Over time, this 
labyrinthine process engenders a self-reinforcing mental 
feedback loop that perpetuates unhelpful or destructive 
patterns of thought and behavior, exacerbating suffering 
and distress. 
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For instance, an _ individual accustomed to 
procrastination and missed deadlines at work might 
employ rationalization and justification to convince 
themselves that they thrive under pressure or that the 
deadlines themselves were impractical from the outset. 
While these thoughts may momentarily assuage feelings 
of guilt or shame, they ultimately bolster the underlying 
habits of procrastination and poor time management, 
leading to further missed deadlines and escalating levels of 
stress and anxiety. 


The Seductive Lure of Confirming our Prejudices 


Confirmation Bias 


We are all guilty, at least to some measure, of doing it. 
Sometimes, we are accomplices in full consciousness, but 
more often we become unwitting perpetrators. The 
conceit dressed in academic nomenclature— 
"Confirmation Bias”—is our human tendency to cherry- 
pick data, skewing it conveniently to reiterate what we've 
already convinced ourselves of. This prejudiced incline 
does not in the least bit elucidate the accuracy or truth of 
our convictions. It merely sketches our partiality to accept 
information that caresses our preformed opinions, leaving 
the authenticity of that information in an unchartered 
territory. The presence of this bias offers no certainty 
about the genuineness of our convictions. They remain 
prone to personal prejudices and subjective colorations. It 
underscores the need for us to engage in critical 
examination of our beliefs and seek empirical evidence— 
important steps to untangle truth from the knot of bias. 
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Our thinking and decision-making processes are 
marred by a cognitive leaning we call confirmation bias— 
a mental corruption, if you will. It is this type of mental 
corruption that the Buddha frequently spoke of.°° Under 


its sway, we lean towards gathering, digesting, and 
etching into our memory only that which echoes our 
preconceived notions. We pay no heed to, even outright 
dismiss, anything that dares to disagree. A remarkably 
ubiquitous contaminant, this bias pervades every corner 
of our lives—personal principles, political leanings, daily 
assessments, and decisions. Cognitive Bias rears its head 
in several guises: 


The Hunger for Selective Exposure: We humans have a 
peculiar appetite for information and sources that cater to 
our established ideas. Consider a right-wing individual 
who might choose to engage almost exclusively with news 
channels or social media platforms that offer a 
conservative slant, further cementing his own worldview. 


The Skewed Interpretation: Ambiguous or vague data 
often gets caught in the crosshairs of our bias. We tend to 
decipher it ina way that complements our pre-held beliefs, 
attributing higher significance to confirmatory evidence 
and brushing aside or rationalizing anything that dares to 
contradict. 


The Unfaithful Memory: Our memory, far from being an 
impartial archive of past occurrences, is more like a biased 
reimagining dictated by our prejudices. Individuals often 
recall, with an uncanny precision, only the information 
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that rhymes with their beliefs, conveniently blurring or 
twisting anything that contradicts. 


The Biased Judgement: Our trust in evidence is not 
immune to confirmation bias. We often judge the weight 
of evidence based on how well it harmonizes with our 
convictions, accepting it without much ado when it does, 
and putting it through an unduly rigorous examination 
when it doesn't. 


The Damaging Dance with Prejudice 
Self-Deception's Long Shadows 


The fallout is a narcissistic-like bias, which is ominously 
expansive and of alarming consequence. It dulls the 
sharpness of our critical faculties, binds the wings of our 
open-mindedness, and disrupts our decision-making 
prowess. In selectively gathering and interpreting data, 
we find ourselves only reinforcing our fixed beliefs, 
seldom giving the opposing viewpoint its due day in court, 
let alone an earnest evaluation. This biases the playing 
field, allowing falsehoods to flourish, breathing life into 
stereotypes, and hardening the walls of echo chambers, 
where conflicting voices are callously cast aside. 

To recognize and curtail this confirmation bias is to 
tread on the path of intellectual evolution, balanced 
reasoning, and fruitful discourse. It demands a deliberate 
effort to seek out an array of perspectives, grapple with 
discordant evidence, and put our own beliefs and 
assumptions to rigorous examination. In fostering a 
readiness to reorient our views in the light of fresh 
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evidence, we nudge ourselves towards more objective and 
informed decision-making processes. 

The specter of confirmation bias often reveals itself in 
debates that reek of one-sidedness. A recent case that I've 
dissected in much detail is the glaring ‘confirmation bias’s 
rife among some who don the Buddhist cloak. These 
individuals make loud proclamations, attributing to 
Buddha's teachings the same characteristics of modern- 
day religion, while conveniently overlooking the core 
tenets of those very teachings. 

These people are known to cherry-pick and highlight 
only those snippets that affirm their bias. This is a classic 
and rather disconcerting illustration of ‘confirmation 
bias,’ but, alas, such examples are rife in our surroundings. 

A recent téte-a-téte with a conservative Christian 
acquaintance of mine on the topic of firearms and related 
violence sheds light on this. His argument attempted to 
convince me of the rather dubious notion that fatalities 
from stabbings with knives outweigh those from 
shootings. With an open mind and an inherent skepticism 
towards such a claim, I dove into some research. °” 


The Federal Bureau of Justice Statistics and the FBI's 
Uniform Crime Reporting (UCR) Program paint a stark 
picture—nearly 1,800 people succumb to knife assaults 
each year in the U.S. On the other hand, gun-related 
injuries claimed the lives of 48,830 individuals in the U.S. 
in 2021, a number on a disturbing upward trend. From 
2020 to 2021, this figure saw a surge of 3,608. The year 
2022 saw a slight dip, yet as of May 1, 2023, gun violence 
has already snuffed out 13,959 lives this year, amounting to 
a heart-rending daily average of about 115 deaths. 
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Returning to my dialogue with this Christian friend, 
given these glaring numbers, why would he champion 
such a patently absurd claim—that knife-related deaths 
eclipse gun-related fatalities? The assumption was either 
an underestimation of my knowledge on the matter, an 
overestimation of my complacency in not verifying the 
claim, or perhaps a combination of both. In a flicker of 
realization, I discerned an excellent exhibition of no less 
than three kinds of ‘Confirmation Bias.’ 

In our subsequent encounter, I confronted him with 
the statistics I'd unearthed. He quickly sidestepped, 
attributing all the gun violence plaguing the US to poor 
mental health, thereby parroting the same rhetoric 
peddled by certain political leaders. My response was, 
"Indeed, mental health undoubtedly plays a role. However, I dare 
say, it would be a near-impossible feat to simultaneously kill nine 
people with a knife." Met with silence, he conceded, "fair 
point." 

His cognitive bias was less about his political 
affiliations, and more about his ownership of a 
considerable assortment of handguns and rifles. His bias, 
a sentiment shared by a significant number of firearm 
enthusiasts, exposes itself in the argument that the 
availability of firearms, particularly semi-automatic 
weapons, bears no responsibility for gun violence or gun- 
related fatalities in the U.S. This reasoning typically places 
the onus on individual responsibility, mental health issues, 
or criminal intent, effectively sidestepping the 
conspicuous influence of firearm accessibility and a 
heinous lack of responsibility to whom guns are given to. 
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The irresistible allure of self-validation blinds us to 
the peril of confirmation bias. Its pernicious grasp distorts 
our perceptions, making us the unwitting puppeteers of 
our own deception. It is only through an unflinching 
confrontation with this inherent bias that we can hope to 
liberate ourselves from this corrosive influence and open 
our minds to a genuine exploration of truth in its 
multifaceted glory. 

With both skepticism and an open mind as our guides, 
we must remember that truth is a fickle mistress, often 
hiding in the most inconvenient of places, away from the 
comfort of our established beliefs. Thus, we should be 
ever-vigilant of our cognitive biases and continue to 
question our own perceptions, ever ready to adapt when 
presented with compelling evidence to the contrary. 

The existence of our biases does not make us flawed; 
the refusal to acknowledge and counteract them does. The 
path to intellectual growth and meaningful discourse 
begins with the recognition of this insidious bias and a 
commitment to its mitigation. 


Dissecting Our Own Deceptions 
The Wicked Dance of Cognitive Bias 


Revisiting my conversation with my Christian friend, in 
light of such stark statistics, I was both baffled and 
intrigued. Why would he passionately propagate such a 
wildly fallacious idea—that knife-related fatalities 
outstrip those inflicted by guns? Perhaps he thought me a 
novice, lacking the statistical knowledge or assumed a 
certain laziness on my part, that I would blindly accept his 
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claim without validating its truth. In an epiphanic 
moment of clarity, I saw before me a pristine exhibition of 
a trifecta of ‘Confirmation Bias's manifestations. 

Upon our next meeting, armed with the statistical 
revelations, I confronted him. His nimble response was to 
attribute the rampant gun violence in the US to a prevalent 
mental health crisis, parroting the rhetoric echoed by 
certain public figures. 

His cognitive bias was not so much a product of his 
political alignments but rather a reflection of his personal 
collection of assorted firearms. His bias towards gun 
ownership could be influenced by a fear or concern for 
personal safety. If he believes that owning firearms 
provides him with a sense of security and protection, he 
might be hesitant to consider evidence or arguments that 
challenge that belief. This bias is rooted in a fear of being 
vulnerable or becoming a victim of gun violence himself. I 
realized that this dialogue was no less than a Sisyphean 
endeavor. 


(* A Sisyphean feat or endeavor refers to a task or action that is 
laborious, endless, and ultimately futile or without lasting 
achievement. It is derived from the Greek mythological figure 
Sisyphus, who was condemned by the gods to push a heavy 
boulder uphill only to watch it roll back down each time, forcing 
him to repeat the task for eternity. The term "Sisyphean" is often 
used to describe activities or endeavors that require immense 
effort but yield no meaningful or lasting results. It implies a 
sense of frustration, futility, and the perception that the task is 
never truly completed or progresses towards a meaningful 


outcome.) 
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Fear-based bias often leads individuals to focus on the 
potential benefits of gun ownership while downplaying or 
disregarding statistics or evidence suggesting the risks 
associated with widespread access to firearms. It becomes 
a form of self-preservation, where acknowledging the 
negative consequences of gun violence could imply 
personal vulnerability or admission that their viewpoint 
might be misguided. 

Fear-based biases are common and often shape our 
perspectives and decision-making processes. Addressing 
these biases often requires a willingness to critically 
examine our beliefs, evaluate available evidence, and 
consider alternative viewpoints. Engaging in open and 
respectful dialogue also helps individuals explore different 
perspectives and challenge their biases in order to foster a 
more balanced and informed understanding of complex 
issues, such as gun violence. 

His bias, reverberating the sentiments of a 
considerable number of firearm enthusiasts, manifested 
itself in the argument that the accessibility of firearms, 
particularly semi-automatic weaponry, held no sway in 
the epidemic of gun violence or gun-related fatalities in 
the US. This line of reasoning stresses individual 
responsibility, mental health crises, or criminal intent 
behind gun violence, conveniently sidelining the 
conspicuous influence of firearm availability. 

The confirmation bias at play here is an insidious 
beast, selectively cherry-picking evidence or anecdotes 
that fortify their beliefs while conveniently turning a blind 
eye to the data implying a correlation between firearm 
accessibility and heightened gun violence. This selective 
mining and interpretation of information endorses pre- 
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existing beliefs, in this case, the notion that the 
accessibility of firearms plays a trivial role in gun violence. 
Such individuals lean towards studies or arguments that 
harmonize with their stance while dismissing or 
discrediting research suggesting the contrary. 

Alongside confirmation bias, the fundamental 
attribution error takes center stage. Proponents of this 
stance often pin the blame of gun violence predominantly 
on individual factors such as mental health or criminal 
intent, thereby undermining the influence of systemic 
issues like the unrestricted access to firearms. This skewed 
perspective oversimplifies a complex issue, failing to 
acknowledge the larger, interconnected factors driving 
gun violence. 

By tenaciously clinging to the belief that firearm 
accessibility isn't a vital factor, in spite of evidence to the 
contrary, these advocates exemplify cognitive bias. They 
selectively interpret information, brush off contradicting 
evidence, and adamantly hold onto their ingrained beliefs 
against counterarguments. 

The allure of cognitive biases, confirmation bias 
included, often blinds us to alternative perspectives. It 
distorts our perception, nudging us towards self- 
deception. 

It's only by courageously facing these biases, 
engaging ina level of intellectual honesty, that we can hope 
to liberate our thought processes and embark on a quest 
for multifaceted truth. With skepticism and an open mind, 
we must continuously question our perceptions and 
remain ready to adapt in the face of compelling evidence. 
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To acknowledge and counteract these biases is not an 
admission of flaw but a commitment to growth. It is the 
starting point of a journey towards intellectual evolution 
and fruitful dialogue. After all, truth is indeed a fickle 
mistress, often found hiding in the most inconvenient of 
places, far from the comforting embrace of our entrenched 
beliefs. 

Cognitive bias is the stage on which our 
rationalization and justification perform their tantalizing 
dance. By recognizing the pivotal roles these dancers play 
in our cognitive biases and beliefs, we step onto the path 
of developing heightened awareness and deeper insight 
into our cognitive patterns and behaviors. 

Engaging in mindfulness and introspection allows us 
to challenge and disassemble our biases and assumptions, 
building fresh mental pathways that harmonize better 
with our values and aspirations. This transformative 
journey mitigates our suffering, fostering enhanced levels 
of well-being and happiness in our existence. 

The catalysts behind our actions, our impulses, are 
the kindling that keeps the flames of suffering ablaze. Out 
of the churning cauldron of our intentions, these impulses 
spring forth. To truly comprehend the nature of suffering 
and identify the elements within us that engender this 
pain, we must develop the ability to identify our intentions 
and how they give birth to the impulses that drive our 
actions. By delving into these mechanisms, we reveal the 
natural law of cause and effect that governs the machinery 
of suffering. 

The perennial dance of impulses and actions is fueled 
by our underlying intentions. If we earnestly wish to 
dismantle the infrastructure of suffering, we must 
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comprehend and recognize the intentions that breed these 
impulses, leading us to behave in specific ways. The self- 
aware examination of these intricate mechanisms unveils 
the unyielding law of cause and effect governing the 
complex machinations of suffering. 

In the grand theater of human _ existence, 
understanding these nuances is as fundamental as the 
script to the actor. The knowledge of our individual 
tendencies towards confirmation bias enables us to dona 
new pair of spectacles, offering a clearer and unbiased 
vision of reality. 

Knowledge urges us to question the authenticity of 
our long-held beliefs, catalyzes a willingness to modify our 
viewpoints when counter-evidence emerges, and 
motivates us to foster a richer, more nuanced 
understanding of the world and our place within it. 

In this journey of self-exploration and intellectual 
growth, we confront our biases, challenge our 
assumptions, and pursue a truth unmarred by our 
subjective perceptions. It is a journey towards intellectual 
honesty, a journey that promises to diminish our suffering 
while elevating our understanding and appreciation of the 
multifaceted world around us. 

The quest for clarity, for truth, and for a greater 
understanding of our inner workings and the world that 
surrounds us is a noble one. In confronting our cognitive 
biases, we walk a path of intellectual evolution and 
personal growth. We become not just observers of our 
world, but active participants in shaping our own 
perceptions and understanding of it. 

This recognition and confrontation of our cognitive 
biases are the first steps towards a more enlightened 
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existence—an existence that prizes reason, values 
evidence, and fosters understanding. This recognition is 
the foundation of seeing and understanding how we create 
our own suffering, much of which can be exposed by 
acknowledging our cognitive biases. Recognizing and 
understanding how our own cognitive biases causes 
suffering is to embark on the knowledge of how suffering 
is a result of cause and effect. 


CHAPTER 7 


CAUSE & EFFECT 
(CAUSALITY) 


The Dynamic Force Propelling Our Endeavors 


Ab, kamma (karma), a term that has nestled itselfinto the 


folds of the English lexicon, yet eludes precise 
comprehension for many. What then, is this kamma 
(karma) that tantalizes our curiosity? Allow me to shed 
light on its true essence: it is nothing more than the 
resolute law of cause and effect. Derived from the 
mellifluous Pali tongue, the word encapsulates more than 
mere physical action—it encompasses the very essence of 
action and inaction itself. 

But, hold your breath, for there is more to uncover! 
Our actions traverse the terrain of three distinct realms: 
the virtuous, the malevolent, and the apathetic. The 
virtuous deeds beget rewards, while the malevolent sow 
seeds of consequence, and the apathetic stride through the 
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daily drudgery of existence. Yet, pulsating beneath the 
surface of these actions lies the driving impetus of our 
intentions, creating our impulses, buffeted by a tapestry 
woven from cravings, desires, kindness, and compassion. 

And who better to illuminate this enigma than the 
venerable Buddha himself? In his sagacious teachings, he 
championed the paramountcy of intention in determining 
the moral tapestry of our deeds. Yes, dear friends, it is not 
solely our actions that bears weight, but the intentions that 
birth them. 

The Buddha expounded that intentions, the 
wellspring of all actions, wield the power to shape their 
outcomes. Now, how does this profound wisdom intersect 
with our humble human lives? According to the Buddha, 
the law of karma reigns supreme, occupying the epicenter 
of our mortal existence—a veritable compass guiding us 
towards comprehending the intricacies of being, the path 
to mental awakening, and the key to unlocking the door of 
happiness. In the illuminating Samma ditthi Sutta, the 
Buddha declared: 


"Intention, I tell you, is kamma. Intending, one does kamma 


by way of body, speech, and thought." °° 


Absorb the profound proclamation of the Buddha: 
“Intention, I tell you, is kamma. Intending, one does kamma by 


way of body, speech, and thought.” © This clarion call 
demands that we bear the weight of responsibility for our 
actions, unfurl the intricate tapestry of their consequences, 
and cultivate intentions that bloom with virtuous hues. 
For in this pursuit lies the gateway to reshaping our 
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existence, unburdening ourselves from the shackles of 
suffering. 

If you yearn to transfigure the fabric of your life, and 
chart a course towards liberation from the gnarled roots of 
affliction, then heed his words—nurture the seeds of 
virtuous intentions. Embrace the practice of benevolence, 
kindness, and compassion, and sow the fertile ground of a 
positive karmic tapestry. For who among us would spurn 
the prospect of experiencing the radiant elixir of 
happiness and fulfillment coursing through their veins? 

Buddha, in his wisdom, bestowed paramount 
importance upon the cultivation of wholesome intentions. 
He extolled the virtues of intentions rooted in non- 
harming, kindness, and generosity, while urging the 
abandonment of unwholesome intentions fueled by greed, 
hatred, and delusion. Through the dedicated cultivation of 
these wholesome intentions and the relinquishment of 
their unwholesome counterparts, one purifies the recesses 
of their mind, paving the way for ultimate liberation from 
suffering. 

Let’s acknowledge the immutable truth that every 
action we undertake holds within it the seeds of causality, 
poised to unfurl their effects in due course. This profound 
understanding serves as a guiding beacon as we embark 
upon the transformative path of the Eightfold Way. The 
Buddha teaches to embrace it, for in its embrace lies the 
key to unlocking the intricacies of our human experience 
and the transcendence of suffering itself. 
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Before All, Comes the Mind 


The intricacies of the relationships entwining mind, 
thought, intention, and deed, are an intellectual labyrinth, 
journeyed by a litany of philosophers, scientists, and 
spiritual enthusiasts throughout the ages. At the nexus of 
this enigmatic relationship lies an axiomatic idea: our 
thoughts and intentions are deeply interwoven with our 
actions, and it is the caliber of these thoughts and 
intentions that ultimately shape the quality of our deeds. 

The human brain, when alighted by the flame of 
consciousness, becomes the birthplace of thoughts. We 
possess an awareness of our mind, a peculiar entity that, 
although closely associated, is distinct from the brain. The 
mind serves as the sanctum of our intentions, which are 
born out of a complex confluence of mental elements such 
as perception, cognition, memory, and emotion. Itis these 
very elements that sculpt our thoughts and intentions, 
which subsequently cast the mold for our actions. Suppose 
we perceive a situation as perilous, it is natural for fear to 
infiltrate our thoughts, subsequently stirring intentions 
that may impel us towards defensive or evasive deeds. 

The terms ‘brain’ and 'mind' are often swapped 
interchangeably in conversation, but understanding the 
distinction between the two is imperative. The brain, a 
marvel of physical existence, is the conductor of numerous 
bodily functions; it processes sensory information, 
governs bodily processes, and commands movement. The 
mind, however, is a nebulous concept, referring to our 
thoughts, emotions, perceptions, and the pinnacle of 
human existence—consciousness. For indeed, it is 
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consciousness that is the linking element between brain 
and mind. 

Although the brain is a necessary prelude to the 
functioning of the mind, they are far from synonymous. 
The mind is the offspring of a complex orchestration of 
interactions between different brain regions, 
neurotransmitters, and other biological mechanisms, but 
it cannot be pared down to these processes alone. The 
mind is also a tapestry woven from our experiences, beliefs, 
and the unique cultural and social contexts we inhabit. 
These elements cast their influence on our thoughts, 
emotions, and perceptions, sculpting the mind in their 
distinctive ways. 

In essence, the mind is not merely an outcome of the 
physical machinations of the brain but is a dynamic entity, 
molded by our experiences and accrued knowledge. 

As we wander through the labyrinth of learning and 
experience, we forge new neural pathways and thought 
patterns that reshape our perceptions, emotions, and 
behavior. We acquire new skills, cultivate fresh insights, 
and shift our beliefs and attitudes, all of which exert their 
influence on our mental states and actions. However, the 
relationship between the brain and mind is a multifaceted 
enigma yet to be completely decoded. The puzzle of how 
the brain gives rise to the mind, and the role of our 
experiences in shaping our mental processes, remains a 
tantalizing mystery, yet to be fully unveiled. 

Though we have much to learn, one thing remains 
clear: the mind is not a mere artifact of the brain. It is an 
intricate construct, delicately molded by our experiences, 
beliefs, and the cultural and social context in which we 
exist. The nexus of mind, thought, intention, and action is 
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far from straightforward. At times, our thoughts and 
intentions are puppeteered by unconscious or 
subconscious elements, such as past experiences or 
cultural conditioning, causing our actions to deviate from 
our conscious intentions and spawning confusion and 
cognitive dissonance. 

Moreover, the interplay between mind, thought, 
intention, and action is not a deterministic game. We are 
gifted with the capacity to scrutinize our thoughts and 
intentions, to make conscious choices regarding our 
actions. This reflective ability grants us the power to 
influence the outcomes of our actions, making us 
architects of our destiny and not just observers. 


The Primacy of the Mind 


In the very first paragraph of the Dhammapada, one of the 
earliest texts recorded in the Sutta Pitaka, the Buddha 
addresses the mind. Following is a possible rendition in 
modern language: 


“Mind precedes all mental states. Mind is their chief; they 
are all mind-wrought. If with an impure mind a person speaks or 
acts, suffering follows him like the wheel that follows the foot of the 
ox.” 7° 


The genesis of our actions and experiences, the mind, 
paints the tapestry of our lives. When the palette of our 
mind is brimming with noble intentions and optimistic 
thoughts, we often find ourselves ensconced in happiness 
and fortuitous outcomes. However, if our mental palette 
is smeared with nefarious intentions and pessimistic 
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thoughts, we inevitably bear the brunt of our actions, 
trailing us relentlessly like a shadow tailing its object. 

The scientific axiom of cause and effect—known as 
causality posits that every event, every phenomenon, is 
tethered to a cause. These causal chains are the subject of 
empirical scrutiny, forming the bedrock of our 
understanding of the natural world. In other words, 
everything within the natural order can be elucidated by 
unmasking the cause and deciphering the resultant effects. 
The Buddha, centuries ahead of his contemporaries, 
propounded teachings echoing this scientific law. His 
teachings on causality, known as kamma (karma), 
perfectly resonate with the constructs of modern science. 

Causality, considered an inviolable law in the 
scientific context, is a cornerstone principle shedding light 
on our comprehension of the physical world. This 
principle, having weathered numerous experiments and 
observations, and emerged unscathed, is instrumental in 
formulating predictions and theories spanning a wide 
array of natural phenomena. 

The wisdom of the Buddha underscores the weight of 
cause and effect, manifested as the law of kamma (karma). 
According to this axiom, every action we set in motion 
reverberates with consequences, consequences that 
subsequently chisel our experiences and life outcomes. 
The Buddha advocated that our deeds and intentions are 
the architects of our happiness or suffering. By nurturing 
wholesome actions and intentions, we craft positive 
outcomes, enhancing not only our existence but also of 
those around us. 
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Kamma and the Causality of Unwholesome Habits 


The Case of Smoking and Vaping 


Let’s examine how two presently prevalent examples of the 
law of kamma applies. First, we begin with Vaping and 
smoking. If one were to examine the pernicious habit of 
smoking through the lens of kamma, the profound 
parallels with scientific causality become rather 
conspicuous. 

At the heart of the Buddha's teachings, the law of 
kamma stipulates that every volitional action plant a seed 
that, in time, will bear its respective fruit. Similar to the 
scientific principle of cause and effect, no action is devoid 
of consequence, and in the case of smoking or vaping, the 
causes and effects are damningly explicit. 

The act of lighting a cigarette or inhaling vapor, an 
intentional choice made by the individual, sets in motion a 
chain of causality. This singular action - the cause - 
releases a cascade of toxic chemicals into the body, 
triggering an immediate response - the effect. The 
nicotine contained within reaches the brain within mere 
seconds, stimulating the release of dopamine, the brain's 
‘feel-good’ neurotransmitter. This triggers an ephemeral 
state of relaxation and satisfaction, fortifying the smoker's 
association of smoking or vaping with a positive, albeit 


. , if 
fleeting, sensation.’ 


This repeated reinforcement strengthens the neural 
pathways associated with the habit, making it increasingly 
difficult to break the cycle. Concurrently, other parts of the 
body bear the brunt of this action. The lungs are inundated 
with harmful substances, gradually leading to their 
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degeneration and, potentially, the development of lung 
cancer. Cardiovascular health also declines as the heart 
struggles with the increased pressure and heart rate. Thus, 
the effects reverberate far beyond the immediate sensory 
experience, impacting the body's entire ecosystem, not to 
mention the inevitable condition known as Pulmonary 


Hypertension. ” There is also significant physiological 
damage that occurs over time due to a chemical produced 
by the burning of, and inhaling, tobacco smoke known as 


Ploycyclic Aromatic Hydrocarbons (PAH).” 

Vaping does not escape detrimental physiological 
effects. With the proliferation of vaping, e-cigarettes and 
vaping THC laced fluids, a new illness has occurred known 
as EVALI, an acronym which stands for ‘e-cigarette, or 
vaping associated lung injury.’”* 

Over time, this habit's consequences manifest not 
only physically but also socially and emotionally. The 
smoker may grapple with social ostracization, given the 
growing societal disdain for the habit. They may also 
suffer from guilt or self-reproach, as they witness the toll 
their choice takes on their health and relationships. 

Thus, within the simple yet deadly habit of smoking 
and vaping, one can clearly observe the workings of 
kamma. Every cigarette smoked or vapor inhalation—an 
action fueled by intention—unleashes a plethora of effects, 
shaping the individual's physical, emotional, and social 
reality. This cause-effect chain unfolds in the shadow of 
every puff, embodying the Buddha's timeless wisdom and 
underlining our individual responsibility for the outcomes 
we engender through our volitional actions. 
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A striking congruence exists between the scientific 
theory of cause and effect and the Buddha's teachings on 
kamma. Both underline the necessity of discerning the 
causes and effects underpinning our actions and 
experiences, and accepting responsibility for the 
outcomes birthed by our thoughts, words, and actions. 

By acknowledging the potency of cause and effect, we 
can cultivate a profound awareness and command over 
our lives, fostering a deeper compassion for others, 
attaining heightened wisdom, and bolstering our overall 
well-being. 


Kamma and the Causality of Unwholesome Habits 
The Parable of Processed Foods 


Cast your gaze upon the seemingly innocuous act of 
consuming processed foods laden with carbohydrates, 
sugars, and fats. This habit, commonplace in our society, 
furnishes yet another exemplar of the synchronicity 
between kamma and scientific causality. 

The act of indulging in these nutritionally void edibles 
is one riddled with intention - the cause. It could stem 
from a myriad of factors: perhaps the seductive allure of 
convenience, the emotional solace sought in ‘comfort 
foods', or the conditioned response to the hyper-palatable 
flavors engineered by the food industry. Regardless of the 
driving force, this volitional act germinates the seeds of 
consequences that eventually bear fruit. 

The immediate effects of this habitual consumption 
are beguilingly pleasurable. The sugar and fat content 
trigger a rush of dopamine, creating a transient state of 
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hedonic bliss. This momentary reward reinforces the habit, 
leading to a recurring cycle of consumption and 
gratification - a merry-go-round that's challenging to 
disembark. 

However, this short-lived euphoria is a wolf in sheep's 
clothing. Beyond the dopamine-driven ecstasy lies an 
insidious physiological _rebellion. The body, 
unaccustomed to processing such a volume of simple 
carbohydrates, sugar, and unhealthy fats, responds by 
spiking insulin levels, initiating an inflammatory response, 
and disrupting the gut microbiome, among other adverse 
effects. 

Over time, these harmful effects become a chronicle 
foretold in the annals of public health. Metabolic disorders 
such as obesity, type 2 diabetes, and heart disease emerge 
from the shadows, exacting a heavy toll on the individual's 
physical well-being. Yet, the ramifications of this habit 
extend beyond the physical realm. Aside from 
experiencing the rollercoaster effects of high insulin and 
the inevitable crash, there is the consequence of low 
energy levels. Emotionally, the individual may grapple 
with feelings of guilt, self-criticism, and low self-esteem. 
Socially, they may face stigma, isolation, or judgment. 

In this narrative of indulgence and aftermath, the 
principles of kamma are laid bare. Each instance of 
reaching for processed food, motivated by intention, sows 
the seeds of multifaceted effects that resonate across one's 
physical, emotional, and social life. This narrative 
reinforces the timeless wisdom of the Buddha, reminding 
us of our inherent responsibility for the outcomes we 
engineer through our intentional actions. 
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A Modern Analogy of the Law of Kamma 


One does not peruse the philosophy of the Buddha without 
stumbling upon the intriguing specter of kamma, a 
principle often misconstrued as a sort of iron cosmic 
determinism that is, thankfully, far from the truth. Rather, 
the teachings describe kamma as a continuously molded 
force, more clay in the sculptor's hands than chisel on 
stone, incessantly reshaped by the dance of intention and 
volition, and perpetually shaping the dancers themselves. 

In the shadows of this karmic ballet, intent and 
volition, seize center stage. The quality of one's intent, 
Buddha insisted, influences the ensuing potency of 
kamma, transforming the ostensibly identical actions into 
karmic apparitions of markedly distinct forms. 

Kamma resides not within a vacuum, but instead 
functions within the framework of conditionality, known 


as Paticca-Samuppada’® parlance as dependent origination. 
Actions, being anything but arbitrary, are born of specific 
conditions and spawn consequences that are 
proportionate to those very conditions. A constellation of 
factors, from mental states to external circumstances, 
weaves the intricate tapestry of kamma. 


(+Paticca: pah-tee-chah (the "c" is pronounced like "ch" in 
"chocolate") Samuppada: sah-moo-pah-dah (the "a" is 
pronounced as a long "a" sound) 


Over time, kamma accumulates and matures with the 
constant care of habits, much like turning of a bottle of 
fine red wine or, perhaps more appropriately given its 
inevitable propensity to intoxicate, strong liquor. 
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The hangover, however, might be either immediate 
or delayed, a phenomenon best likened to aftershocks 
following an earthquake. They manifest gradually, 
influenced by an intricate play of different karmic 
tendencies. 

But there's a candle to guide us through this labyrinth 
of cause and effect —- mindfulness and insight, those twin 
beacons of understanding. Fostering mindfulness enables 
one to scrutinize the very mental states and intentions that 
underpin actions, thus empowering the individual to 
shape the quality of their kamma. Insight, the proverbial 
crow's nest on this ship of life, allows a clear-eyed view of 
the transient and conditioned nature of all phenomena, 
including the malleability of kamma. 

Finding an apt parallel to this concept in the empirical 
world is no mean feat. However, after wrestling with the 
quandary, I am compelled to juxtapose the law of kamma 
with the Laws of Motion. 

Much like the intricate dance of kamma, motion is 
influenced by a chorus of factors such as force, friction, 
and gravity, all of which shape the path and nature of an 
object's movement. Conditions, such as surface texture or 
air resistance, can tweak the trajectory and speed of a 
moving object, paralleling how the maturation and 
manifestation of karmic results may be swayed by a 
multitude of factors. 

The Pali texts serve as treasure troves, harboring 
nuggets of wisdom that elucidate the correlation between 
motion and kamma. For instance, the 


Cullakammavibhanga Sutta” throws light on the complex 
interplay of actions and outcomes while the 
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Visuddhimagga, albeit not a sutta, offers an exhaustive 
dissection of the anatomy of kamma. 

The seemingly simplistic law of motion is a 
reasonably suitable vehicle to transport the nuance of 
kamma to our understanding. Similar to motion, an 
object's karmic trajectory is determined by the interplay of 
diverse factors and conditions. The force, direction, speed 
of movement, and the resulting changes, or outcomes in 
the physical realm, offer an uncanny simulacrum (replica) 
to the karmic dance of actions, intentions, mental states, 
circumstances, and their ensuing manifestations. 

An apt reference point for this idea is found within 
the Pali texts, with the Cullakammavibhanga Sutta, and 
the Theravada commentary, commonly known as the 
Visuddhimagga, both provide illuminating insights. 
These profound texts stand as pillars of understanding in 
a sea of karmic complexity, describing the multifaceted 
nature of kamma and its multivariate influences and 
outcomes. 

The Cullakammavibhanga Sutta, in particular, is a 
keen discursive exploration of the plurality of actions and 
the resulting outcomes that stem from these actions. It 
elucidates how the law of kamma is far from a singular 
path but rather a prismatic phenomenon, refracted by a 
myriad of influences. 

Meanwhile, the Visuddhimagga, although nota sutta 
in the strictest sense, provides a veritable deep-dive into 
the intricacies of kamma. It navigates the multifarious 
elements that make up kamma, including volition, 
intention, and the interplay of conditions. It depicts a 
range of karmic consequences that result from varied 
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actions and intentions, thereby mirroring the vast 
complexities of the natural world, in this case, motion. 

While the analogy to motion provides a semblance of 
understanding, it must be noted that the dance steps of 
kamma extend beyond the purely physical realm. It taps to 
a beat—perhaps a frequency—that encompasses moral, 
psychological, and mental dimensions. Like any complex 
dance, its movements are interconnected, each step 
influencing the next in an intricate choreography that is 
shaped by a myriad of factors. 

Above all, it is worth remembering that the Buddha's 
ultimate teaching was that liberation from the cycle of 
samsara and the attainment of Nibbana is possible - a state 
that goes beyond the mechanistic cause-and-effect realm 
of kamma, much as it transcends our everyday 
understanding of physical laws such as motion. 

However, in the grand cosmic theater of cause and 
effect, kamma must be appreciated for what it truly is - a 
principle that straddles the moral, psychological, and 
spiritual planes, extending its tendrils far beyond the 
realm of the physical. It is a dizzyingly complex spectacle, 
one that is best navigated with a keen understanding of its 
many facets and the acceptance that the ultimate goal — 
the cessation of kamma and the attainment of Nibbana — 
transcends the conditioned realm of cause and effect. 

Let us, with due courage, assert the blatant truth: the 
quality and bearing of one's kamma hinges with a great 
weight upon our grasping of individuality. This so-called 
sense of "I" casts its shadow upon the realm of kamma, 
unfolding its influence in multifarious ways: 
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Egocentrism: A person may, with unshakable conviction, 
cloak themselves in their individuality, positioning their 
selves as an isolated entity, distinct from the swarm. Such 
a vantage point engenders a sense of ego, leading to selfish 
endeavors. When such actions brazenly damage or exploit 
others for the sake of personal advancement, the 
consequence is the acquisition of a rather unpalatable 
karmic debt. 


Compassion and fellow-feeling: In the opposing corner, 
acknowledging the entangled tapestry of existence, 
identifying the common thread of humanity that weaves 
us together, can foster in one's heart, a wellspring of 
empathy and kindness. When actions are birthed from 
these noble virtues, it sets the stage for the accrual of 
positive kamma. 


Ethical standing: How one conceives their individuality 
shapes the contours of their moral landscape. Recognizing 
oneself as a distinct entity, responsible for their actions, 
has a marked effect on mindfulness of the potential 
outcomes of one's deeds, thus, fostering an ethical and 
responsible behavior. 


Engagements and associations: Our perceptions of 
individuality color the canvas of our relationships. In 
understanding the interconnected nature of existence, we 
lay the foundation for harmonious interactions, bolstering 
cooperation, and nurturing a culture of mutual aid. This 
fosters a socially favorable kamma. 
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Altruistic endeavors: The moment one's understanding of 
self expands, transcending the confines of personal whims, 
it cultivates a fertile ground for altruism. This might 
manifest as acts of goodwill, service, or contributions 
aimed at improving the welfare of the collective. Such 
selfless acts, not only benefit the recipient, but also sow the 
seeds of positive kamma, thus enhancing the overall well- 
being. 


Bracing ourselves for the intellectual journey that lies 
ahead, we shall next venture into the labyrinth of 
individuality, and scrutinize how these constructs, both 
favorable and damaging self-perceptions, with ripples 
extending outward to touch the lives of others. As we delve 
into this, we pay careful heed to the metamorphosis of the 
"individual" as seen through the lens of our contemporary 
era. 

Among the myriad elements that influence the quality 
of our kamma, it is this modern day understanding of 
individuality that reigns supreme, unchallenged. It rises 
above all other considerations, asserting its dominance 
over the landscape of karmic quality like a formidable peak 
that overshadows lesser mountains. 

In the next stretch of our expedition, we shall 
examine this towering concept with a critical eye, delving 
into its crevices and scaling its heights to see how it has 
evolved and adapted to fit our modern context. The 
journey promises to be an enlightening one, filled with 
profound insights into the changing nature of 
individuality and its increasingly crucial role in shaping 
the quality of our kamma. It is an exploration we 
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undertake, not out of idle curiosity, but in a quest for 
deeper understanding and self-realization. 


In Summary: This discourse on the intriguing specter of 
kamma is far removed from the misconception of iron 
cosmic determinism. It's a clay being molded by the dance 
of intent and volition, the duo governing this cosmic ballet. 
Their quality directly sways the potency of kamma, giving 
birth to karmic phenomena of unique forms from 
seemingly identical actions. This ongoing dance is no lone 
performance, but an act unfolding within the frame of 
dependent origination. Kamma, hence, is an elaborate 
dance of action and consequence, with an encore of 
mindfulness and insight providing enlightenment and 
control over one's karmic destiny. 

Buddha's teachings, encoded in the Paticca- 
Samuppada+ parlance, provide the most compelling 
comparison to this dance: The Laws of Motion. Force, 
friction, gravity, all shape the path of a moving object 
much like the numerous factors influencing our karmic 
trajectory. The Cullakammavibhanga Sutta and the 
Visuddhimagga deepen our understanding of this 
intricate interplay of kamma and its myriad influences. 

Our sense of 'I' undeniably impacts our karmic 
journey. This individuality can breed egocentrism, 
accruing undesirable karmic debts. But, when it nurtures 
empathy and kindness, it also paves the way for positive 
kamma. It constructs our moral compass, shaping our 
ethical behavior and impacting our social engagements, 
potentially creating socially favorable kamma. An 
expanded perception of self births altruism, leading to 
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actions benefiting not just the recipient but also the giver, 
in the form of positive kamma. 

The next intellectual foray delves into the interplay of 
our modern understanding of individuality and kamma. 
The evolution of individuality stands as an imposing factor, 
asserting its supremacy over the quality of our kamma. An 
expedition into this evolving concept promises deep 
insights into the changing nature of individuality and its 
paramount role in karmic creation and resolution. 


[Authors Note: After wading through the preceding chapters, 
one can't help but suspect that a contingent of readers might be 
left pondering my reason behind my musings on contemporary 
idiosyncrasies and societal quandaries. Allow me to elucidate my 
design: A spotlight cast upon the mundane intricacies that 
conspire to mold our modern existence. Naturally, I remain 
acutely aware that the litany of adverse attributes intrinsic to 
contemporary life are not revelations, nor am I so audacious as 
to consider myself an oracle of societal critique. But herein lies 
my conviction: That a paucity of individuals genuinely 
contemplates these vicissitudes, nor do they ferret out the 
antecedents engendering the vicissitudes that shape our 
existence. 

A litany of commonplace phenomena once deemed 
absurdities now pass as commonplace norms, obfuscating the 
features of a life well-lived. The commonplace wails of existence, 
the cacophony of discontent, are often subsumed under the all- 
too-comfortable aegis of normalcy. Regrettably, the bleaker 
aspects of our present age have been embraced with an 
unsettling equanimity, sans any synchronous consideration of 
their implications on our species. 

As the venerable Schopenhauer once cogitated, "The 
greatest wisdom is to be found in realizing how little we truly 
know." An invocation to jettison the complacency of acceptance 
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and embrace a sterner scrutiny is perhaps what this age 
mandates. Just as Galileo extolled humanity to look skyward and 
liberate ourselves from the shackles of religious interference, we 
are beseeched by the wisest of minds to extricate ourselves from 
the yoke of the commonplace. 

So, let the journey through these pages be with the sagacity 
of an Einstein contemplating the cosmos, the skepticism of a 
Hume dissecting causation, and the mindfulness of a Buddha 
attaining awakening. For in this tapestry of thought, my 
intention is to weave not only an ode to awareness but an 
entreaty to freedom from suffering, from both the fetters of 
unexamined existence and the despondent inertia of 
normalized despair.] 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE AUTONOMOUS SELF 


Individualism, You, & the Great 'Me' 


Individualism, that hallmark of Western liberal 


democracies, isan ethos that trumpets personal autonomy, 
independence, and self-sufficiency above the collective 
harmony. The further one departs from collective 
harmony the more individual and separate one feels. 
Despite its radiating sheen of liberty, creativity, and 
personal empowerment, there's an undeniable darker 
underbelly to individuality that seeps through the fabric of 
society, often with profound implications. 

The central indictment of individualism lies in its 
atomizing effect on social unity, severing the ties of 
communal responsibility that bind us in our shared 
pursuit of collective wellbeing. As the individual begins to 
ascend their personal throne, placing self above 
community, they distance themselves from acts of 
altruism, with little consideration for the collective good. 
It's this insular focus that fosters a breeding ground for 
social fragmentation, alienation, and a devastating lack of 
shared purpose and identity, leaving us ill-equipped to 
grapple with societal issues. 

Moreover, individualism can birth a merciless, 
Darwinian ethos - a zero-sum spectacle where personal 
achievement and materialistic triumphs define the 
standards of success. Here, in this competitive arena, 
those less equipped or bereft of opportunities find 
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themselves cast aside, the victims of a merciless socio- 
economic order. This predatory ethos can engender a form 
of moral relativism, a dubious notion that personal success 
overshadows the upholding of ethical integrity or societal 
norms. 

The individualistic ethos, it seems, is a beast of 
paradoxical nature. As much as it can be the harbinger of 
personal liberation and creativity, it simultaneously gnaws 
away at the social sinews that bind communities. By 
accepting the inherent limitations of individualism and 
advocating for social responsibility and civic engagement, 
we open the possibility of a more balanced, compassionate 
society that honors justice and equality. 

The perils of individualism stretch beyond societal 
fractures. Academics have sounded the klaxon on the rise 
of narcissism and other self-absorptive tendencies directly 
attributable to culture that is obsessed with individualism. 
The encouraged prioritization of personal needs and 
desires feeds a dangerous cocktail of entitlement, 
grandiosity, and self-centrism, that erodes empathy and 
promotes exploitation and manipulation for personal gain. 

The advent of social media and the digital revolution 
have only added fuel to this narcissistic wildfire. A culture 
of 'selfies' and curated personas has evolved, leading to an 
obsessive focus on appearance, status, and reputation, 
effectively undermining genuine human connections. 

In the sum of these parts, we witness the emergence 
of what is termed the ‘narcissistic generation’ —- an epoch 
characterized by individuals who place their needs and 
ambitions above those of others, their actions serving their 
self-interest, even to the detriment of collective good. 
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By acknowledging the potentially destructive 
consequences of unchecked individualism and 
championing a culture rooted in social responsibility and 
empathy, we can work towards diluting the damaging 
effects of narcissism and facilitate the emergence of a 
society founded on compassion and equality. Does some 
part of you think that this is impossible given the zeitgeist 
(spirit of the times) of our modern age? 

The teachings of the Buddha offer an effective balm to 
the wounds inflicted by unbridled individualism and 
narcissism, shedding light on the importance of 
compassion, wisdom, and interconnectedness. 


In Summary: | bring forth an indictment of individualism, 
a Western staple, for its hidden darker side: social 
fragmentation. This ego-driven philosophy estranges us 
from communal responsibility, birthing a Darwinian 
landscape where the less fortunate fall prey to a ruthless 
system. Isn't it troubling that success blinds us to ethical 
integrity and societal norms? Trends are telling us 
apparently not. 

Ironically, individualism, while heralding personal 
freedom, gnaws at the social fabric binding communities. 
The cure, I suggest, begins with fostering our own 
understanding and taking social responsibility and 
extending our understanding to include civic engagement. 
In this way, we become not only a part of our own well- 
being but, taking an active step toward doing our part to 
foment a balanced society. 

Alarmingly, individualism also breeds narcissistic 
tendencies, dangerously amplified by social media and our 
digital era. Consequently, we're drowning in a sea of self- 
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obsession, trading genuine connection for curated 
personas. 

Yet, hope is not lost. If we acknowledge these perils 
and champion a culture of empathy and responsibility, 
inspired by Buddha's teachings, we can strive for a 
compassionate society. Might it seem an impossible 
dream given today's zeitgeist? Perhaps. But let's dare to 
shape our times with unity and compassion instead. 


Buddha’s Principle of Interdependence 


Central to the Buddha's teaching is the principle of 
interdependence, the recognition that the universe is a 
complex tapestry of interwoven realities. Acknowledging 
this, we can nurture a deeper empathy and compassion for 
our fellow beings and extend this respect and 
responsibility towards the natural world. 

Furthermore, the Buddha underscores the 
importance of wisdom and insight, helping us 
acknowledge the constraints of ego and comprehend how 
our desires and attachments can cause suffering. By 
fostering mindfulness and self-awareness, we can nurture 
empathy and compassion, effectively counteracting the 
poison of narcissism both in our personal lives and the 
societal milieu. 

Finally, the Buddha's teachings exhort us to live by 
ethical principles and to nurture qualities of generosity, 
kindness, and wisdom. Striving to lead such a life brings 
us astep closer to aiding society and realizing a society that 
is just, compassionate, and equitable. 
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To elucidate the relevance of the Buddha's teachings 
to a coterie of philosophers and sociologists, we may wish 
to illuminate how his insights on the nature of mind and 
reality align with contemporary scientific and 
philosophical perspectives. Recognizing these parallels, 
we can bridge the gap between these seemingly disparate 
disciplines, fostering a more holistic understanding of the 
human experience. 

We could employ numerous analogies to illustrate the 
interconnectedness of humans and nature, and the ripple 
effects of individual or group actions. The image of a web 
or network springs to mind. Just like a spider's web 
composed of interconnected strands, each lending 
stability and strength to the other, humans and the natural 
world are similarly entwined in complex ways. A single 
disturbance reverberates through the entire system, 
affecting the balance and stability of the whole. 

Alternatively, the symphony or choir offers another 
apt metaphor. Much like a piece of harmonious music 
composed of varied parts and voices, each dependent on 
the other for resonance, so too are humans and the natural 
world part of a cosmic symphony of interconnectedness. 
Each individual or group plays a unique and crucial role, 
their success and wellbeing dependent on the others. 

Finally, one could consider the analogy of a garden or 
a farm. Just as the health of a garden or farm hinges on 
careful attention to the soil, water, plants, and resident 
animals, human society and the natural world demand a 
similar level of care and stewardship to thrive. Each 
individual or group has a role in cultivating this healthy, 
sustainable system, their success and _ wellbeing 
contingent on the others. 
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By acknowledging the profound interconnectedness 
of humans and the natural world, and diligently fostering 
a richer sense of empathy, compassion, and responsibility 
for all beings, we can architect a more equitable, just, and 
sustainable world for us and the generations to come. 

But to nurture this enhanced awareness and 
responsibility for the wellbeing of others and the world, we 
must start with the person in the mirror. But fret not, this 
does not necessitate descending into the abyss of our 
individualism and narcissism, but rather discovering a 
way out of it. 

A path to this heightened awareness and 
responsibility lies in the discipline of mindfulness and 
introspection. By fostering a keen consciousness of our 
thoughts, feelings, and actions, we can perceive how our 
desires and attachments can wreak havoc, causing 
suffering for ourselves and others. Introspection, that 
deep reflective process, enables us to unearth the roots of 
our suffering and the suffering of others, thus facilitating 
the cultivation of greater empathy, compassion, and 
responsibility in our lives. 


Ethical Conduct 


A further path emerges through the practice of ethical 
conduct by nurturing wholesome qualities like generosity, 
wisdom, and kindness. Striving to live a life guided by 
ethical principles and a profound respect for others and 
the natural world, we can infuse our lives with purpose and 
meaning while also contributing to the collective good. 
The crux of nurturing this deeper awareness and 
responsibility, while sidestepping the pitfalls of 
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individualism and narcissism, lies in embracing these 
practices with a sense of humility and openness. 

By accepting the limitations of our knowledge and 
understanding, and by remaining receptive to new 
experiences and viewpoints, we can foster a deeper 
empathy and compassion for others, working towards a 
more just, equitable, and sustainable world for all. 

Indeed, you regard yourself as an individual, as do I. 
Yet, to what degree do we do so? "No man is an island 
entire of itself; every man is a piece of the continent, a part 


" 


of the main..." so muses John Donne in his seminal 
Meditation XVII, written in 1624. His poignant verse 
contemplates themes of interconnectedness, mortality, 
and the human experience, propounding that no person 
can truly exist in isolation from the rest of the world. 
Donne's poem is a profound meditation on the 
themes of interconnectedness, mortality, and the human 
experience, asserting that no person exists in complete 
isolation, detached from the rest of the world. Every 
individual, like a piece in a jigsaw puzzle, contributes to a 
larger, coherent image. The loss of any part, be it a clod of 
earth ora person, results in the diminishment of the whole, 
much as a missing piece leaves a puzzle incomplete. Hence, 
when we hear of another's suffering or demise, it 
resonates within us too, since we are all entwined in this 
complex web of life. It serves as a reminder that we should 
never be indifferent to the suffering of others, for it 
reflects our own shared humanity and interconnectedness. 
Thus, when we learn of the suffering or death of another, 
it reverberates within us too, for we are all entwined. This 
is precisely why we should never dismiss the suffering of 
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others with indifference, for it mirrors our own 
interconnectedness and shared humanity. 

Individualism, a cornerstone of modern sociocultural 
principles, has grown into a delusion that perpetuates the 
myth of specialness through one's uniqueness - a 
misconception that even devout Buddhists are not 
immune to. Let's dispel this illusion: one's true value is not 
confined to their individuality but is rather encapsulated 
in their capacity to instigate positive transformation in the 
world surrounding them. 

From a sociological standpoint, individuals who 
make substantial contributions to their community or 
society, champion social justice, or foster positive change 
are the ones who truly merit the label of "special". 
Psychologically speaking, those who nourish virtues such 
as empathy, compassion, and wisdom distinguish 
themselves, as do those who consciously lead lives guided 
by ethical principles of respect, compassion, and social 
responsibility. 

Two philosophical luminaries, Aristotle and 
Immanuel Kant, had compelling perspectives on human 
worth. Aristotle believed that true human flourishing lay 
in the cultivation of virtuous qualities, while Kant 
maintained that moral worth emerged from adherence to 
universal principles. Both viewpoints underscore the 
significance of employing positive attributes not merely 
for individual gain, but for the collective good of society. 

The suggestion that individualism might metastasize 
into a societal malignancy akin to cancer underscores an 
intense critique of the overbearing individualistic values 
and practices which, if unchecked, may destabilize social 
unity and solidarity. A veritable resource in understanding 
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this phenomenon is provided by the acclaimed works of C. 
Wright Mills, a towering figure in the realm of sociology. 

In his monumental text, "The Power Elite,” Mills 
delved into the issue of power consolidation within a 
minuscule elite group and its consequential implications 
on a society. Though Mills did not explicitly treat the 
theme of individualism as a societal carcinoma, his astute 
examination of power distribution and societal fabric 
provides significant insights into the potential 
repercussions of unbounded individualism within a 
homogeneous society. 

Mills articulated that in contemporary societies, the 
reins of power are clenched by an influential few, thereby 
diminishing opportunities for meaningful individual 
involvement and collective decision-making. He put 
under the scanner the proposition that individualism, 
stoked by self-interest and personal profit, can act 
detrimentally towards the common welfare and thereby 
loosen the strands of societal relationships. 

Invoking Mills' hypothesis, it's plausible to posit that 
when individualism oversteps its bounds and runs riot, it 
can corrode the community spirit, shared values, and 
reciprocal obligations that are the very bedrock of a 
harmonious, homogeneous society, inevitably creating an 
‘us and them’ mindset. Rampant individualism might 
spawn heightened competition, egoism, and a declining 
concern for others' welfare, thereby attenuating social ties 
and trust. 

Furthermore, Mills' idea of "sociological imagination" 
serves as a valuable tool for understanding how 
individualism is swayed by broader societal scaffolding. 
This sociological imagination nudges individuals to 
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ponder over how personal predicaments are tethered to 
larger social issues. In the context of individualism 
mutating into a societal cancer, it can enable us to discern 
how wider cultural, economic, and political currents mold 
and amplify individualistic values and behaviors. 

A perusal of C. Wright Mills' work can enlighten us 
about the potential drawbacks of unchecked individualism 
within a homogeneous society, such as the erosion of 
societal unity, the dilution of shared values, and the 
hoarding of power by a chosen few. Nonetheless, it's 
essential to acknowledge that viewpoints on individualism 
and its aftereffects can oscillate, and other scholars might 
bring forth diverse interpretations or highlight varied 
aspects of this theme. 

Across the last century or so, several torchbearers in 
sociology and philosophy have sounded the alarm that 
unfettered individualism acts as a societal scourge. A few 
noteworthy thinkers and their musings include: 


Emile Durkheim: A pioneer in sociology, Durkheim 
propounded that an optimum equilibrium between 
individualism and collective solidarity is a prerequisite for 
societal cohesion. He accentuated the significance of 
shared ethical values and social integration to uphold 
social order and avert anomie, a state of normlessness. 


Charles Taylor: Taylor dissects the notion of individualism 
in contemporary Western societies and its possible 
negative repercussions. He critiques the severe form of 
individualism that propagates egoism and undermines 
the sense of collective good and shared responsibilities. 
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Robert D. Putnam: In his seminal work "Bowling Alone," 
Putnam scrutinizes the waning of social capital and 
community involvement in modern societies. He contends 
that burgeoning individualism and the dwindling of social 
connections have led to diminished trust, civic 
participation, and societal cohesion. 


Zygmunt Bauman: Bauman's idea of "liquid modernity" 
explores the volatile and unpredictable nature of 
contemporary societies. He postulates that individualism 
and consumerism have culminated in a focus on self- 
gratification and a consequent slackening of social bonds 
and commitment to others. 


Alasdair MacIntyre: MacIntyre criticizes individualism 
from a moral and philosophical standpoint. He maintains 
that an excessive emphasis on individual autonomy can 
undermine the formation of moral virtues and a sense of 
shared communal goals. 


In the grip of this discussion, one must remember that the 
critique of individualism is not intended to undermine its 
values entirely. When balanced with a sense of communal 
responsibility, individualism can indeed fuel creativity, 
innovation, and the flourishing of personal freedoms, all 
of which are worthy facets of any modern society. 
However, it is when individualism becomes a dogma, 
a thoughtless creed pursued without regard for the 
communal fabric in which we are embedded, that 
problems arise. A society of hyper-individuals, blinkered 
by their own interests and deaf to the collective, morphs 
into an assemblage of monads, each orbiting within its 
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own sphere, tangential but never truly engaging with 
others. This is not a recipe for a healthy society but a 
blueprint for dissolution and conflict. 

In this light, the teachings of the Buddha, the 
critiques of Durkheim, Taylor, Putnam, Bauman, and 
MacIntyre, and the sociological imagination of Mills, offer 
us a richer vision of how to live. By embracing the 
interdependence of all things, by recognizing our role 
within the larger societal structure, we might yet find a 
path that allows individuality to flourish while enhancing 
the collective good. 

Let us not forget that the measure of our individual 
worth is more than the sum of our achievements or 
acquisitions. It lies in our capacity to empathize, to be 
compassionate, and to contribute positively to the world. 
It demands the courage to look beyond the self, to 
acknowledge our interconnectedness with others, and to 
act on this understanding. Only then can we truly combat 
the societal cancer of unchecked individualism and 
narcissism, paving the way for a harmonious, equitable, 
and sustainable society. 

Recognizing that true distinction and excellence 
emanate from making a positive impact on the world can 
provide individuals with purpose and fulfillment that rise 
above the hollow allure of individuality and narcissism. 
Hence, let us shift our attention towards what genuinely 
marks us as special: our influence on others and the world 
around us. 

Consider, for a moment, a world wherein every 
inhabitant deems themselves the nucleus of the universe, 
their existence being immutable and independent of 
others. This conviction leads to suffering and adverse 
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effects on individuals and society alike. It fosters isolation, 
disconnection, and competition, overshadowing the 
fundamentally interconnected and interdependent nature 
of all things. This world, unfortunately, mirrors our reality 
- one in which material wealth and status overshadow 
everything else, where we desperately cling to fixed 
identities and beliefs, lashing out at anyone daring to 
question them. 

But what if there was an alternate reality? What if the 
teachings of the Buddha presented a viable path to 
countering the deleterious effects of individualism and 
narcissism? The Buddha contended that all phenomena, 
including individuals, are impermanent, ceaselessly 
shifting, and interconnected. 

By acknowledging the transitory and interconnected 
nature of all things, individuals can foster a profound 
sense of empathy and compassion for others, and develop 
a more balanced and benevolent sense of self. 

The belief in an immutable, independent self yields a 
sense of disconnection from others, making meaningful 
and genuine connections a struggle. It precipitates 
societal conflict and division, engendering materialism 
and consumerism with their associated environmental 
and social fallout. However, by accepting the transitory 
and interconnected essence of all things, individuals can 
counteract the negative consequences of individualism 
and narcissism, nurturing a sense of empathy, 
compassion, and interdependence that benefits both 
themselves and society. 

So, let us, dear friends, learn to avoid the conviction 
of an immutable and solitary self and instead embrace the 
interconnectivity of all beings. Let us nurture empathy and 
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compassion for others and strive for the collective good. 
Let us tread the path illuminated by the Buddha to 
counteract the corrosive influence of individualism and 
narcissism. Only by doing so can we truly unearth 
meaning and fulfillment in our lives. 

Setting ourselves apart from others places us in a 
sphere of isolation. However, there is a bright side, my 
friends. How we enable ourselves to understand the 
Buddha’s wisdom is accomplished in a special kind of 
isolation. This isolation is known as solitude, which cannot 
be underestimated, for solitude is the bedrock of wisdom 
and knowledge that leads one onto the path of clear mental 
insight. 


In Summary: Buddha's teachings extol the virtues of 
ethical conduct and a life rooted in wisdom, kindness, and 
generosity, thus providing a blueprint for a meaningful 
existence that promotes societal good. In navigating this 
path, the challenge is to sidestep the twin minefields of 
individualism and narcissism, aided by humility and 
openness. 

John Donne's poetic wisdom shatters the illusion of 
isolated existence, spotlighting our profound 
interconnectedness. Every individual, akin to a jigsaw 
piece, contributes to a collective tapestry, and any 
suffering or loss reverberates throughout this network of 
shared humanity. 

Despite this, society often falls prey to the dangerous 
delusion of individualism, mistaking uniqueness for value. 
The true measure of an individual, however, lies in their 
potential to effect positive change in their surroundings. 
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Aristotle and Kant both contended that human worth 
derives from the cultivation of virtues and adherence to 
universal principles, with a clear emphasis on collective 
good over individual gain. In the same vein, unchecked 
individualism, like a malignancy, threatens societal 
cohesion, as argued by several sociological scholars, 
notably C. Wright Mills. 

Balanced individualism, on the other hand, can be a 
potent engine of innovation and personal freedoms. But a 
society comprised of hyper-individuals, each encased 
within their interests, risks dissolving into a morass of 
egoism and indifference. 

Buddha's teachings, sociological critiques, and Mills' 
insights suggest an alternate route - embracing our 
interconnectedness and acting within a societal 
framework. Our worth transcends personal achievements; 
it's rooted in empathy, compassion, and positive global 
impact. In recognizing and acting upon this 
interconnectedness, we can combat the societal ills of 
unchecked individualism, thus paving the way for a 
harmonious, equitable society. 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
SOLITUDE 


Tn the teachings of the Buddha, solitude holds great 


significance as a mental practice and a means for self- 
reflection, meditation, contemplation and _ inner 
development. It provides an opportunity to cultivate 
mindfulness, deepen insight, and attain liberation from 
suffering. Here are a few (paraphrased) Pali texts where 
the Buddha discusses the benefits of solitude: 


Dhammapada Verse 305: 

"By solitude, the wise attains delight, 

Devoid of longing, gone beyond all bonds; 

By solitude, the wise cuts off craving: 

Having understood the end of birth and death." 


This verse from the Dhammapada highlights how solitude 
enables a practitioner to experience joy, transcend worldly 
attachments, and eliminate craving. Through solitude, 
one gains insight into the nature of existence and liberates 
oneself from the cycle of birth and death. 


Udana 2.10: 

"Radiant his virtue, serene his mind, 
Tranquil, unshaken, he has attained peace. 
The wise has realized Nibbana, 

The unconditioned, his task completed." 
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In this discourse, the Buddha praises the virtues of a 
solitary practitioner who has attained peace and Nibbana 
(the end of suffering). Solitude allows one to cultivate 
tranquility, stability, and unshakable serenity, leading to 
the ultimate goal of liberation. 


Sutta Napata 2.2: 

"Eagerly he looks forward to meeting his friends. 
But he is equally keen on solitude. 

When he sees solitude as peace, 

He is freed from fear and danger." 


This verse emphasizes the balanced approach to solitude. 
While one may appreciate companionship, solitude is also 
cherished as a source of peace and freedom from fear and 
danger. It highlights the transformative power of solitude 
in overcoming mental afflictions. 

Ajahn Brahm, a Theravada monk who has become a 
fountainhead of teachings on solitude and meditation, 
could not be a timelier figure to consider. You see, amidst 
the ceaseless din of our hyper-connected lives, he extols 
the virtue of solitude, not as an escape but a means to reach 
deeper realms of understanding and tranquility. Let's take 
a moment to consider the kernel of his wisdom. 

Firstly, Ajahn Brahm emphasizes the environmental 
prerequisites of meditation, namely solitude. To withdraw 
from the world's incessant clamor, he suggests, paves the 
way for heightened focus and tranquility, the cornerstones 
for a richer meditative experience. Brahm sees solitude 
not as a mere physical state but a transformative 
experience. The introspection it enables can lead to self- 
discovery, and with mindfulness as the guiding torch, one 
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can glean deeper insights into the nature of one's self and 
reality. 

He also wisely critiques the modern norm of constant 
busyness and unrelenting striving that permeates our 
society. Instead of a relentless chase after external goals, 
Brahm recommends embracing solitude as a sanctuary for 
relaxation and stillness. 

In solitude, we are presented with a fertile ground for 
deepening our meditation practice. Brahm contends that 
the serenity of a secluded space is conducive for sustained 
periods of meditation, fostering mental clarity and 
facilitating exploration of profound states of 
concentration and insight. 

Yet, like a sage understanding the interwoven fabric 
of human life, Brahm cautions against the lure of 
perpetual solitude. After all, we are social creatures. So, he 
asserts the importance of maintaining a balance between 
solitary practice and engagement with the community. 
Solitude, he suggests, should act as a catalyst to imbibe the 
experiences and insights gathered during meditative 
practice into our interactions, thereby promoting 
compassion and contributing to collective well-being. 

In a world that seldom stops to catch its breath, the 
ancient practice of solitude offers an invitation to slow 
down, delve within, and emerge with renewed clarity and 
compassion. It's a clarion call for a _ personal 
transformation that could echo across the very structure of 
our society. 

Contemplating the virtue of solitude, or "viveka" in 
Pali, may seem an incongruity in the cacophony of our 
digital age. However, if we peel back the layers of the term 
and understand its roots, we can see that solitude carries 
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more than the simplistic notion of being alone; it is about 
cultivating inner peace and clarity. So, in the tradition of 
dialectical thought, let's decipher the term "viveka". 


ww 


The prefix "vi" carries the meaning of "apart," "away," 


or "without", while "veka" springs from "vijahati", 


translating to "to leave," "to abandon," or even more 
appealing, "to be free from." So, we encounter the notion 
of viveka as not merely being alone, but about separating 
oneself from worldly distractions or sensual pleasures, to 
foster a state of inner quietude, perspicuity, and profound 
insight. 

It's hardly a secret that our modern existence is 
perennially assaulted by an unending barrage of stimuli. 
Even in silence, our minds are habituated to seek noise, 
making initial attempts at focusing during meditation a 
challenge. Yet, the path to tranquility requires patience. A 
deep breath and a gentle nudge towards refocusing on 
one's breath can lead to remarkable transformation over 
time. This is not an act of esoteric self-indulgence but a 
recognition of our inherent capacity for  self- 
transcendence. 

The Buddha, the grandmaster of inner tranquility, 
extensively practiced solitude, setting a timeless example. 
In the stillness of solitude, the chaos of thoughts, emotions, 
and behavioral patterns reveal themselves, fostering an 
intimate understanding of oneself and the world. 

Moreover, solitude, contrary to popular belief, isn't 
about detaching from others. It's about deepening our 
awareness of suffering - ours and that of others - 
nurturing empathy and understanding. It invites us to 
face our shared humanity and ignites the flame of 
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compassion, compelling us to work towards collective 
wellbeing. 

Science, not one to shy away from a challenge, has 
tiptoed into the realm of the mind, unraveling the effects 
of meditation on our brain and body. Silent concentration 
can nudge our brain waves from the frenetic beta state 
towards the calmness of alpha, and with persistence, the 
deep relaxation of theta waves. 

Brain imaging studies have revealed that regular 
meditation can sculpt our brains, specifically regions like 
the prefrontal cortex, anterior cingulate cortex, and the 
insula, involved in attention, self-awareness, empathy, 
and emotional regulation. 

Meditation also tips the balance in favor of the rest- 
and-digest system, reducing stress hormones and 
encouraging the production of feel-good chemicals like 
dopamine and serotonin. 

The Buddha, in his wisdom, might indeed have hit 
upon a path of individual enlightenment that is both an 
antidote to the existential angst of our times and a tool for 
societal harmony. As we learn to navigate the complexities 
of modern life, the ancient practice of viveka invites us to 
discover, in the silence of our minds, a profound sense of 
inner peace and a deeper connection with the world. 
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CHAPTER 10 


LET’S MEET THE BUDDHA 


What was the Buddha Like? 


Before we plunge headfirst into the discourse of 'The 


Path’, let us first make the acquaintance of the architect. 
Our knowledge about the personality of Buddha prior to 
his awakening remains sparse and elusive. Indeed, our 
view of the Buddha's persona is inevitably colored by the 
lens of enlightenment, for the chronicles of his life were 
transcribed only in the wake of his awakening. 

Enlightenment, it should be noted, is a mental 
condition rather than a temporal one. However, this leads 
us to the beguiling question: What exactly constitutes an 
enlightened mind? What could it have possibly been like to 
be ensconced in the consciousness of the Buddha, post- 
awakening? It is an easy task to misconstrue the Buddha 
as a non-human entity, or even a superhuman. 

Indeed, the passage of centuries has seen Buddha 
enveloped in a cloak of hagiography’®. His mental image 
has been idealized to the point of the divine, fostering the 
emergence of myriad Buddha archetypes, all tailored to 
boost certain dogmatic convictions and practices that 
diverge from the original Pali transcripts. Yet, it remains 
that Buddha was composed of flesh and blood, with an 
actual physical presence that reverberated through the 
hearts of those he taught. 

He was described as a captivating figure—some say 
unusual, but undoubtedly unique among those who had 
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the pleasure of his company. His demeanor was said to be 
soft-spoken, gentle, and kind. It was his rhythm, his 
pattern of life that truly sang the song of an enlightened 
mind. Every day began with solitary contemplation, 
followed by a humble journey for alms, sometimes 
accompanied, sometimes solitary. His discussions with 
his disciples, his meticulous care in choosing those who 
would benefit most from his teachings, these facets of his 
daily existence reveal a man deeply conscious of his role 
and purpose. 

And yet, what stood out most about the Buddha was 
perhaps his unchangeability. Composer Richard Wagner, 
when attempting to devise an opera based on Buddha's life, 
grappled with the idea of a man devoid of desire. A 
character who was beyond change and devoid of conflict 
proved unmanageable for the creative genius of Wagner. 
Greek writer Nikos Kazantzakis in his book the character 
‘Zorba the Greek’, also struggled with his personal conflict 
between the Buddha's tranquility and Zorba's peasant-like 
impulsivity. 

Stories from the Pali text like the Pukkusati Sutta 
(Chapter 38, verse 88 -Samyutta Nikaya) present the 
Buddha as an unassuming figure who did not leverage his 
renown but let his teachings speak for him. He was not 
physically distinctive, a testament to the fact that the 
numerous physical attributes bestowed on him by 
different forms of Buddhism, such as Tibetan Buddhism, 
are likely influenced by the Hindu scriptures and culture. 

And therein lies the crux of the matter: Buddha 
commanded respect not by dint of his title but through the 
depth of his wisdom. We mustn't forget that holding a title 
or designation doesn't necessarily entail wisdom or merit 
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respect. As the adage goes, 'respect must be earned.'A true 
teacher, like the Buddha, teaches from experience, and not 
just from an armchair with an intellectual view of the 
world that is as shallow as a rain puddle. In the end, the 
wisdom of the Buddha was clear to Pukkusati, not as 
shallow intellectualism, but as deep, experiential 
understanding. 

At the twilight of the Buddha's sojourn on this mortal 
coil, as inscribed in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta (Digha 
Nikaya 16), he imparts to Ananda, his steadfast companion 
of a quarter of a century, these words, "Ananda, my flesh has 
lost its once lustrous complexion. My body sags and limbs loosen. 
My existence, akin to a rickety old cart held together by leather 
straps, is barely kept ticking by bandages." 

Here, the Buddha concedes to the immutable reality 
of decay that accompanies the relentless march of time. 
His form is no more immune to the ravages of age than any 
other, with his limbs losing their former vigor and 
succumbing to wrinkles. He bears the forward-leaning 
stoop so characteristic of the elderly, and his faculties, 
despite his enlightened state, are not exempt from the 
vicissitudes of physical existence. This passage stands as a 
stark reminder of the Buddha's discourse on the universal 
law of impermanence, a central tenet of his doctrine. 

Scattered throughout the Pali canon are sundry 
glimpses of the Buddha's behavior in an array of 
circumstances. We see how he interacts with others, and 
by divining meaning from the subtext, we get an inkling of 
his personal predilections. Take, for instance, the initial 
aftermath of the Buddha's awakening: He ponders the 
enormity of the enlightenment he has achieved, and 
considers that it may well prove too taxing to impart this 
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knowledge to others. His initial instinct is to keep his 
counsel and withhold the profundities he has unearthed. 

In the Pali, the Buddha employs the term 
"dullabhasutta," or "dulladdha, and dullabho," translating 
roughly as "difficult to teach," or "hard to procure." 
Teaching, he muses, would be quite the Sisyphean task 
(dukkham assa). Within the Pali texts, we find a reference 
where the Buddha enumerates the two paramount values 
for him: the welfare of all sentient beings, and solitude. 
Thus, we can deduce that he was a creature of solitude, 
possibly finding the greatest tranquility in solitary 
immersion in meditation. These two values are not at odds 
but hold equal sway in his psyche. 

Instances abound in the texts where the Buddha 
relishes moments of tranquility. In one, he reveals that he 
feels most at ease when walking a road devoid of company, 
or during the moments of solitude that naturally come 
with attending to personal needs. It's not difficult to 
deduce from this that the Buddha valued his privacy and 
treasured the rare occasions when he could enjoy his own 
company, a luxury he was seldom afforded. 

One incident in the Kosambiya Sutta (MN 48) in the 
Majjhima Nikaya, finds the Buddha amidst a 
disagreement erupting between two factions of monks in 
Ghosita's Park, Kosambi. Despite the Buddha's best 
attempts at mediation, the contentious monks turn a deaf 
ear to his counsel. Consequently, the Buddha absconds 
from the monastery to find refuge in the tranquility of the 
Parileyyaka Forest, making his abode at the base of a 
majestic Sal tree. He evidently preferred the unobtrusive 
company of the forest's fauna over the grating dissonance 
of the quarrelling monks. 
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From other documents, we glean that the Buddha was 
a man characterized by an extraordinary kindness. He 
navigated through a sea of diverse beliefs and contentious 
opinions, particularly among the Shramanas who reveled 
in incessant debates. The Buddha, it seems, had little 
appetite for such squabbles. Yet, many attempted to best 
him in verbal combat, erroneously assuming that his 
hermitic lifestyle had left him mentally blunted and out of 
touch. Nevertheless, the Buddha wielded what he termed 
"skillful speech." 

This nuanced use of language is exemplified in the 
Kaccanagotta Sutta (SN 12.15), where he gives a 
multifaceted explanation about the notions of existence 
and non-existence to Kaccanagotta. The discourse is seen 
as a thoughtful rejoinder to the speculative metaphysical 
discourse rife in the Buddha's epoch. In the Brahmajala 
Sutta (DN 1), the Buddha announces, "There are some erudite 
ascetics and brahmans, experienced in the art of verbal duels, 
sharp as a cut-throat razor, who revel in using their wisdom to 
shred and pulverize others' arguments. They seek me out to spar, 
and I engage, answer, and don't evade their verbal thrusts. I can 
counter them without getting ensnared in their discourse, yet they 
don't even grasp the result of the engagement, let alone the true 
teachings. Such is my understanding of these matters." 

In this passage, we learn about the unique teaching 
style of the Buddha. He would adapt his appearance and 
voice to match those he was teaching, establishing rapport 
and inspiring them. Rather than debating, the Buddha 
would guide them to think for themselves using their own 
reasoning. This shows his kindness and respect for others. 

A good example of his teaching style is seen in the 
encounter with the Brahmin Sonadanda. Despite his 
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peers' resistance, Sonadanda decides to meet the Buddha. 
Recognizing Sonadanda as a Brahmin priest from his 
attire, the Buddha asks him what makes someone a true 
Brahmin. Sonadanda answers with a list of five factors: 
lineage, knowledge of the hymns and Vedas, good looks, 
ethical conduct, and sharp intellect. 

The Buddha then reduces these factors to two: ethics 
and wisdom. He asks Sonadanda if a Brahmin could be 
considered true without these. Sonadanda agrees they 
cannot be removed. The Buddha then explains that a true 
mendicant is accomplished in ethics by understanding 
and embodying the Four Noble Truths, which lead to 
wisdom. 

By using Sonadanda's own understanding of a 
Brahmin, the Buddha subtly shifts his thinking from the 
traditional markers such as birthright, physical 
appearance, and intellectual prowess to the more 
universal principles of ethics and wisdom. Sonadanda is 
left to realize for himself that these two factors are what 
truly matter. This encounter shows how the Buddha 
taught by illuminating the universal aspect of a person's 
knowledge and guiding them to use their own reasoning. 

Impressed by the Buddha's teachings, Sonadanda 
praised the Buddha, comparing him to a guide who 
corrects the misplaced, uncovers the concealed, indicates 
the way to the disoriented, or brightens a dark place so that 
those with sight can see. Sonadanda recognized that the 
Buddha, through his skillful teachings, had elucidated the 
Dharma in a multitude of ways. His words serve as a 
testament to the Buddha's profound wisdom and the 
efficacy of his unique pedagogical approach. 
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Through this encounter, it's clear that the Buddha's 
teachings transcended conventional beliefs and societal 
norms of the time. Instead of reinforcing Sonadanda's 
view of what a Brahmin should be - one marked by 
birthright, physical appearance, and ritualistic knowledge 
- he guided Sonadanda to arrive at a deeper understanding 
of truth based on ethics and wisdom. 

Sonadanda's encounter with the Buddha ultimately 
underscores the transformative power of the Buddha's 
teachings. It illuminates the Buddha's ability to engage 
with individuals at a level they can understand, and gently 
guide them toward profound realizations, enabling them 
to tap into their own potential for wisdom and ethical 
conduct. Thus, the Buddha didn't just preach; he 
illuminated paths, empowered through understanding, 


and inspired through wisdom. ”” 


The Humorous Buddha 


Another little tidbit about the Buddha is that he was 
actually humorous. The best example I can provide to you 


is from the Pilhika Sutta: The Dung Beetle”®. Here, the 
Buddha is counseling monks who are attracted by food 
that is given by lay persons. Basically, his dialog goes 
something like this (paraphrased in my own words): 

‘Ah, the allure of material gain, the seductive power of 
offerings, and the intoxicating spell of fame. These, my 
friends, are a malevolent trinity. They serve as brutal, 
bitter barricades on the path to ultimate liberation, a 
freedom unparalleled in its tranquility. 
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Imagine, if you will, a dung beetle, feasting on its 
preferred victual of shit, gluttonously indulging until it's 
full to the brim, standing before a mountainous heap of 
shit. Such acreature, I dare say, might develop a pompous 
demeanor, casting a scornful eye upon its fellow beetles, 
as it revels in its apparent supremacy, declaring, ‘Indeed, 
Iam a gourmet of shit, a connoisseur, if you will, full and 
satisfied, standing before a veritable Everest of shit!’ 

In a similar vein, imagine a monk who, seduced by 
the allure of material wealth, offerings, and popularity, 
allows these desires to permeate his mind. Adorned in his 
monk’s attire, with his alms bowl in hand, he embarks on 
a quest for alms in the hustle and bustle of city life. Sated 
by a feast of donated food and assured of another such 
meal the next day, he retreats to the serenity of a hut. 

In the company of his fellow monks, he flaunts his 
success akin to a peacock showcasing its vibrant plumage. 
'See this!’ he proclaims. 'Iam sated with a feast of donated 
food and am already promised another tomorrow. I've 
been blessed with robes, food, a place to live, and even 
medical supplies. My brothers here can't match my merits 
or influence, and do not enjoy such generous 
contributions.’ Ensnared by the allure of material wealth, 
offerings, and popularity, he taunts his fellow monks who, 
in spite of their relative lack, maintain their moral 
integrity. This sad scenario spells a future filled with 
continued suffering and loss for this unfortunate 
individual. This illustrates the severe harm that material 
wealth, offerings, and fame can cause, forming a harsh 
and significant barrier on the journey towards ultimate 
liberation from suffering. 
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Therefore, I encourage you all to nurture this practice: 
Any material wealth, offerings, and popularity that we 
might acquire should be cast aside in our minds; we should 
strive to keep our minds free from the corruption of these 
transient and superficial victories. This, my dear friends, 
is the Noble Path to which we should commit ourselves. 


Regarding the Buddha’s dung beetle analogy, the actual 
text records the Buddha’s saying: 


“Dwelling at Savatthi. "Monks, gains, offerings, and fame are a 
cruel thing, a harsh, bitter obstacle to the attainment of the 
unexcelled rest from bondage. Suppose there were a beetle, a dung- 
eater, full of dung, gorged with dung, with a huge pile of dung in 
front of him. He, because of that, would look down on other beetles: 
‘Yes, sirree! I am a dung-eater, full of dung, gorged with dung, 
with a huge pile of dung in front of me!' 

In the same way, there is the case where a certain monk — 
conquered by gains, offerings, and fame, his mind consumed — 
puts on his robes and, carrying his bowl and outer robe, goes into 
a village or town for alms. Having eaten there as much as he likes 
— full of alms-food and invited again for the next day — he goes 
to the monastery and, in the midst of a group of monks, boasts, 'I 
have eaten as much as I like, I am full of alms-food and have been 
invited again for tomorrow. I am a recipient of robes, alms-food, 
lodgings, and medicinal requisites for curing illness. These other 
monks, though, have next to no merit, next to no influence. They 
aren't recipients of robes, alms-food, lodgings, and medicinal 
requisites for curing illness.' Conquered by gains, offerings, and 
fame, his mind consumed, he looks down on other well-behaved 
monks. That will be for this worthless man's long-term suffering 
& harm. That's how cruel gains, offerings, and fame are: a harsh, 
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bitter obstacle to the attainment of the unexcelled rest from 
bondage. 

"Thus, you should train yourselves: 'We will put aside any 
gains, offerings, and fame that have arisen; and we will not letany 
gains, offerings, and fame that have arisen keep our minds 
consumed. ' That's how you should train yourselves." 


I am certain that the Buddha could have used, oh, any 
example other than a dung beetle and an enormous pile of, 
um, shit. But, in an amusing way he did so to make his 
point using humor. While we are not talking about belly- 
laugh humor, the Buddha reveals his humor in various 
turns of phrases that he uses throughout the Pali texts in 
order to get his point across. 


The Creative Buddha 


Across the length and breadth of the venerable Pali texts, 
one cannot help but witness a masterclass of intellectual 
athleticism displayed by the Buddha, complemented by 
his stunning mastery over the art of language. His nimble 
mind gracefully pirouettes over metaphors, similes, and 
allegories, demonstrating a creative verve that would 
make even the most imaginative amongst us appear Jejune. 
Consider his astute commentary on the mind. An ordinary 
man might simply describe it as a vessel for thoughts and 
emotions, but the Buddha enriches our understanding by 
likening it to a domicile, a frothy mass, an element like 
water or fire, a bubble adorning the water surface, or a 
tantalizing mirage shimmering in the barren desert. His 
exposition of reality resembles poetry as much as 
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philosophy, and in such verses, he delineates the 
landscape of human nature. 

He hones these metaphoric tools not merely for 
artistic flourish, but for practical teaching, seeking to 
render profound truths intelligible to his audience. By 
opening up this expansive mental terrain, he nudges his 
listeners towards their own explorations of this reality, 
inviting them to share in his wisdom. 

The Buddha's teachings also incorporate popular 
narratives from local mythologies, breathing life into 
abstract principles. An exemplary instance can be found in 
the Sakka-panha Sutta (DN 21), featuring the dramatic 
saga of Vepacitti, the Asura king, and Sakka, the ruler of 
the Devas. These personalities, comparable to the familiar 
Greek pantheon of gods, serve as a cultural bridge, 
facilitating his audience's understanding. 

In this yarn, Vepacitti, having lost a contest, is 
sentenced to wear manacles signifying his defeat. 
However, Sakka, in an act of compassion, crafts a unique 
curse: the manacles will only manifest when Vepacitti 
yields to anger. Thus, the tale subtly weaves a lesson of 
humility, patience, kindness, compassion, and the perils 
of succumbing to anger and hostility, illustrating how our 
own actions can either bind us or set us free. 

These captivating stories speak to the meticulous 
craftsmanship of the Buddha's mind, a mind shaped by 
relentless self-examination and disciplined meditation, 
hinting at the transformative power of mental awakening. 
It allows us to envision the Buddha not as some celestial 
being, but a sophisticated, witty, and open human being, 
much like ourselves, navigating the complex tapestry of 
life. But, we might be tempted to build an idealized icon of 
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the Buddha, a serene figure forever meditating beneath a 
tree, but we would do well to resist such an oversimplified 
rendition. Instead, we should strive to see the Buddha asa 
fellow traveler on this journey of existence. He too, 
suffered the mundane afflictions of the body, the 
uncertainties of life, and sought solace in solitude and 
tranquility, often avoiding confrontations. 

The Buddha we hold in our minds need not be 
confined by cultural constructs or dogmatic art. Rather 
than imagining him in austere ritualistic postures, we 
could envision him as a man seeking respite in the cool 
embrace of a forest, a sigh of relief escaping his lips as he 
slumps beneath a tree, scratching his back against the bark, 
and drawing in deep breaths of the refreshing air, 
readying himself to slip into the profound depths of 
meditation. 
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CHAPTER 1] 


THE PATH 
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Ir you will indulge me, I'd like to delve into a subject 


matter that, in the pantheon of wisdom, holds a place of 
particular reverence. We turn to the teachings of the 
Buddha, as preserved in the Pali texts, which chart a path 
— a certain Noble Eightfold Path, to be precise. This 
roadmap for mental and emotional awakening, while 
originating in an era starkly different from ours, still holds 
profound relevance for our present day and, dare I say, for 
our collective future. 
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At the heart of Buddha's teaching, the Noble Eightfold 
Path isn't merely a series of sequential milestones, rather 
think of it as a Venn diagram (preceding page 198) with 
mutually overlapping components, each feeding into and 
fortifying the other. 

The first, 'Right View', requires us to grasp the 
fundamental truths about our existence, to perceive life 
through the lens of the Four Noble Truths, and to 
comprehend the cause-and-effect sequence that governs 
the cosmos. 

Then, we come to ‘Right Intention’ which acts as the 
moral compass guiding our motivations, nudging us 
towards abandonment of the unwholesome, toward 
goodwill, and compassion. 

‘Right Speech’ follows, an exhortation to adopt 
truthful, kind, and skillful communication, while steering 
clear of any words that sow discord or cause harm. 

‘Right Action’, meanwhile, underlines the importance 
of ethical conduct, a conscientious way of behaving that 
neither inflicts harm upon oneself nor others. 

Next in line is 'Right Livelihood’, an affirmation that 
our means of survival and success should be upright, non- 
exploitative, and harmonious with ethical tenets. 

‘Right Effort’ speaks to the relentless pursuit of 
wholesome tendencies and the simultaneous rejection of 
unwholesome ones. It's the driving force that ensures 
continuous progress on this noble journey. 

This brings us to 'Right Mindfulness’, which is about 
maintaining an aware, focused, and non-judgmental state 
of mind. It's about consciously living in the present, 
observing the body, feelings, mind, and phenomena as 
they are. 
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Finally, we have 'Right Concentration’, which involves 
the cultivation of tranquil states of mind through 
meditation, leading to profound levels of concentration 
and subsequent insights. 

The Noble Eightfold Path is far from a rigid religious 
commandment. Rather, it's a flexible framework, a 
holistic guide to a life of wisdom, ethical integrity, and 
mental cultivation. It asks of us to develop clarity of vision, 
hone wholesome intentions, and engage in skillful speech 
and actions. Moreover, it emphasizes the crucial role of 
mindful awareness and meditation in gaining insights 
into the fabric of reality, the ultimate goal being liberation 
from suffering. 

These teachings are, essentially, a call to a personal 
metamorphosis, a roadmap that acknowledges individual 
circumstances and contexts. It's an invitation, open to all, 
to embark on a journey of discovery and transformation, 
freeing ourselves from the shackles of suffering. As such, 
it bears contemplation whether we might learn a thing or 
two from this ancient path in navigating our modern trials 
and tribulations. 

The Noble Eightfold Path, thus, is not a rigid dictum 
but a flexible guide to wisdom, ethical integrity, and 
mental cultivation. It requires clarity of vision, wholesome 
intentions, and skillful speech and actions. It emphasizes 
mindfulness and meditation for gaining insights into 
reality, all with the aim of liberation from suffering. This 
ancient roadmap is an open invitation to a personal 
transformation, considering individual circumstances. It 
offers an opportunity to free ourselves from suffering and 
learn how to navigate the modern labyrinth of life. 
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Purpose of the Four Noble Truths 


Before embarking on the Eightfold Path, it is highly 
recommended that one understands the purpose of the 
Four Noble Truths, of which the Eightfold Noble Path is 
the Fourth. The shortest explanation of the Four Noble 
Truths that I can provide is this: 1) identification of the 


dissatisfaction in you, 2) identifying the cause of that 
dissatisfaction, 3) identifying the way to end your 
dissatisfaction, and 4) the instructions of how to do it. 
That’s it! So, the construction of the Four Noble Truths is: 


1) 


2) 


Dukkha Ariya Sacca: This is the Pali phrase that is 
translated as “The First Noble Truth.” "Dukkha" refers 
to the unsatisfactoriness, suffering, or stress that is 
inherent in all conditioned phenomena. "Ariya" means 
"noble" or "noble-minded", and "Sacca" means "truth". 
Therefore, the "First Noble Truth" can be translated as 
"The Noble Truth of Suffering" or "The Truth of Noble 
Suffering.” 


Samudaya Ariya Sacca: This is the Pali phrase that is 
translated as the “Second Noble Truth. "Samudaya" 
refers to the arising or origin of dukkha—the 
unsatisfactoriness, suffering, or stress that is inherent 
in all conditioned phenomena. "Ariya" means "noble" 
or "noble-minded", and "Sacca" means "truth.” 
Therefore, the "Second Noble Truth" can be translated 
as "The Noble Truth of the Origin of Suffering" or "The 
Truth of Noble Suffering's Arising". 
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3) Nirodha Ariya Sacca: "Nirodha' refers to the cessation, 
ending, or extinction of = dukkha—the 
unsatisfactoriness, suffering, or stress that is inherent 
in all conditioned phenomena. "Ariya" means "noble" 
or "noble-minded", and "Sacca" means "truth.” 
Therefore, the "Third Noble Truth" can be translated as 
"The Noble Truth of the Cessation of Suffering" or "The 
Truth of Noble Suffering's End.” 


4) Magga Ariya Sacca: "Magga" refers to the path or the 
way that leads to the cessation of dukkha—the 
unsatisfactoriness, suffering, or stress that is inherent 
in all conditioned phenomena. "Ariya" means "noble" 
or "noble-minded", and "Sacca" means "truth". 
Therefore, the "Fourth Noble Truth" can be translated 
as "The Noble Truth of the Path Leading to the 
Cessation of Suffering" or "The Truth of the Noble Path 
to End Suffering". 


The Forth Noble Truth provides the instructions of 
how to achieve a life free from suffering. The path is 
described as an eightfold path, which, as previously 
mentioned, includes Right View, Right Intention, Right 
Speech, Right Action, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, Right 
Mindfulness, and Right Concentration. These eight 
factors of the path are considered interdependent and 
complementary, and they need to be developed and 
integrated in a balanced and progressive way to achieve 
the ultimate goal of liberation. 

The Four Noble Truths and the Path they unveil are 
like a surgeon's scalpel, slicing through the festering 
gangrene of human suffering. They are the elegant 
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blueprint, the intellectual stethoscope, and the spiritual 
MRI machine all rolled into one. The Four Noble Truths 
dissect the very essence of existence itself, diagnosing the 
ailment that plagues humanity: the incessant craving and 
attachment that breeds suffering. 

In this grand surgical theater of life, the First Noble 
Truth acts as the fearless diagnosis, proclaiming that 
suffering is an inescapable fact of human existence. Like 
pointing out the hypocrisy of the pious, it lays bare the 
truth that life is riddled with pain, disease, and the eternal 
struggle against the ephemerality of existence. 

The Second Noble Truth dares to identify the cause of 
suffering. It exposes the culprit: our insatiable desires and 
attachments. Like a voracious appetite for hedonistic 
indulgences, our cravings create an endless cycle of 
dissatisfaction, constantly fueling the flames of suffering. 

At first blush, the Third Noble Truth, a beacon of hope 
amidst the darkness, may seem like audacious optimism. 
It proclaims that there is an escape from suffering, a path 
to liberation from the chains that bind us. There is power 
of reason to be had with this particular truth, which offers 
the possibility of ultimate freedom, of extinguishing—a 
blowing out of the flames of suffering by attaining a 
mental state of consciousness called Nibbana (Nirvana). 

Finally, the Fourth Noble Truth lays out the Path, an 
intricate surgical procedure of self-transformation. It is a 
roadmap to liberation, a precise set of instructions on how 
to wield the scalpel of mindfulness and ethical conduct. 
Like a demanding regimen prescribed by a relentless 
surgeon, it demands discipline, introspection, and the 
cultivation of wisdom. It is a call to action, challenging us 
to confront our cravings, abandon attachments, and 
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embark on a transformative journey toward mental 
awakening. 

These Four Noble Truths and the Path they illuminate 
are a provocative challenge to conventional wisdom, a 
profound intellectual exercise, and an invitation to explore 
the depths of our own consciousness. They are a call to 
arms, inspiring us to wage war against the suffering that 
plagues our existence and to carve out a path toward a 
more liberated and mentally awakened life. 

Observe the Buddha, that resolute renouncer 
philosopher hailing from the East, whose wisdom has not 
merely survived, but has thoroughly conquered the 
ferocious assault of time. 

The irony shouldn’t be lost on us that in stark contrast 
to the manipulative tricksters of institutionalized faiths, 
the Buddha was not fixated on obtaining material 
gratification, ethereal advantages, or, heaven forbid, 
accumulating a pile of riches by rattling a begging bowl. 

His motives were the epitome of purity, mirroring the 
untouched clarity of a highland spring, devoid of the foul 
odor of power lust, cupidity, or divine nepotism. All the 
while, the religious Brahmins of his epoch were engrossed 
in concocting labyrinthine rituals and erecting grandiose 
temples to perpetuate their terrestrial hegemony, the 
Buddha embarked on a starkly contrasting journey. 


Characteristics of the Buddha’s Teachings 


The Buddha was a vagabond of sorts, an intellectually 
rapacious entity longing to untangle the cryptic enigma of 
existence, the often-puzzling conundrum of human 
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suffering. Such was his insatiable craving for verity that he 
decided to relinquish his aristocratic existence, denounce 
the spoils of opulence, and head into the foreboding 
wilderness of ancient India. 

And, one might wonder, what was the underlying 
motive behind the Buddha propounding his Four Noble 
Truths? Certainly not the lure of divine endorsement or the 
subservience of the multitudes. Instead, his aims 
ascended far beyond these petty cravings. The Buddha’s 
magnum opus was the reduction of human affliction, the 
emancipation of sentient life from the grip of their own 
malcontent. His offering was a philosophical compass, 
capable of guiding people towards an island of 
enlightenment amidst the stormy seas of existence. 

His wisdom marked a fundamental deviation from 
the prevalent ideologies of his era, as it was rooted not in 
the marshlands of unseeing faith or divine epiphanies, but 
in the firm grounds of empirical assessment, rationale, 
and personal encounters. The Buddha implored his 
followers not to shy away from skepticism, to doubt, and 
to discern truth independently. Far from asserting himself 
a god, he refrained from demanding any sort of fealty. He 
urged those who would learn his teachings to be their own 
sources of light, to ignite the flames of wisdom within 
their own beings. 

Perhaps, it is this exact absence of regimented 
authority, this void of pecuniary transactions and binding 
fealties, that has safeguarded the longevity of Buddha's 
erudition. His teachings have been adopted by myriad 
generations, surpassing the boundaries of culture and 
time, precisely because they refuse to shackle the mind 
with chains of unseeing devotion. They entrust individuals 
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with the power to ponder, to quest, and to carve their 
unique paths towards liberation. 

The Buddha served as a beacon of rationality and 
human independence. He, no doubt, posed a challenge to 
the prevailing order, shook off the dust of unseeing faith, 
and summoned whosoever would follow to discard the 
chains of ignorance. His legacy lies in his staunch 
dedication to truth and his refusal to be enticed by the 
allure of power and dogma. 

Allow the teachings of the Buddha to serve as a 
powerful reminder of the potency of intellectual autonomy, 
the indomitable spirit of reason, and the human 
propensity for self-discovery. Let's raise our thoughts of 
gratitude, not to the blindness of devotion, but to those 
daring enough to challenge themselves as did the Buddha, 
who dared to interrogate, to defy, and to light the torch 
guiding us on the path to freedom from ignorance and 
suffering. 

In the rich and tumultuous tapestry of human history, 
the Buddha emerges as a unique wanderer, a relentless 
seeker of truth unfettered by the gilded trappings of 
aristocracy. Like a thirsty wanderer in a desert, he 
relentlessly pursued the mystifying mirage of existence, 
the often-unanswerable question of human suffering. He 
abandoned the velvet fetters of his privileged upbringing, 
choosing instead the austere wilderness of ancient India. 

What then, one might ask, was the motivation that 
fueled the Buddha's proclamation of his Four Noble Truths? 
Certainly not the intoxicating nectar of divine approval, 
nor the spine-bending obeisance of the masses. Far from 
these earthly temptations, the Buddha aimed higher. His 
goal was nothing less than the emancipation of sentient 
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life from the bonds of their affliction. His teachings 
provide not an assurance of paradise, but a philosophical 
compass guiding towards an oasis of enlightenment 
amidst the turbulent seas of existence. 

His wisdom diverged sharply from the prevailing 
ideologies of his time, grounded not in the foggy marshes 
of blind faith or divine revelation, but in the solid earth of 
empirical observation, reason, and personal experience. 
Far from setting himself up as a deity, the Buddha 
eschewed such homage. He encouraged his followers to 
keep their lanterns of skepticism burning bright, to 
question, to seek truth on their own terms, and to be the 
flame illuminating their own paths. 

Perhaps it is this very lack of structured authority, 
this absence of monetary transactions and forced 
obedience, that has ensured the survival of the Buddha's 
wisdom. His teachings have found resonance across the 
ages, transcending cultural and temporal barriers, 
precisely because they reject the imposition of dogma. 
They bestow upon each individual the power to think, to 
explore, and to forge their unique paths towards liberation. 

The Buddha serves as a monument to rationality and 
human autonomy. He, no doubt, upturned the existing 
order, shook the foundations of blind faith, and called on 
all who would listen to cast off the chains of ignorance. His 
legacy is etched not in stone, but in the indomitable spirit 
of intellectual autonomy, reason, and the human capacity 
for self-discovery. Let us lift our thoughts in gratitude, not 
to the blindness of devotion, but to those daring enough to 
challenge the status quo, to question, and to light the torch 
illuminating our path to liberation from ignorance and 
suffering, just as the Buddha did. 
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CHAPTER 12 


PRELIMINARIES TO 
UNDERSTANDING THE PATH 


The Enlightenment Revolution: 
A Rational Path to Alleviate Suffering 


Dear friends, distinguished seekers of truth, let us 


embark on an intellectual odyssey as we explore the 
profound essence of the Four Noble Truths and the 
Eightfold Noble Path, spoken in a manner that resonates 
with the heart of those who embrace the teachings of the 
Buddha. Prepare yourselves, for we shall venture into the 
realm of understanding, naming this transformative quest 
as "The Enlightenment Revolution: A Rational Path to Alleviate 
Suffering." 

"The Enlightenment Revolution," encapsulates the 
spirit of rebellion against the chains of ignorance and the 
suffering that plagues our human existence. It represents 
the profound call to awaken from the slumber of delusion, 
much like the Buddha himself, who sought liberation from 
the entanglements of our earthly predicaments. 

Why "Enlightenment"? Ah, it is because the Buddha's 
teachings, like a radiant beacon, illuminate the nature of 
suffering and offer us a path to liberation and mental 
awakening. They invite us to question, to explore, and to 
embrace the transformative power of reason and 
introspection. This enlightenment is an inner illumination, 
a profound understanding of the human condition, anda 
call to transcend the limitations of our own perceptions. 
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And what of "Revolution"? On this Noble Path, the 
Buddha initiated a revolution of the mind. He challenged 
the prevailing notions of his time, dismantling the dogmas 
and rituals that hindered genuine understanding. 
Through a rational and compassionate approach, he 
forged a path of ethical conduct, mindfulness, and 
wisdom; a revolution that liberates us from the cycle of 
suffering. 

"The Alleviation of Suffering" serves as a poignant 
reminder of the fundamental aim of our journey. It echoes 
the compassionate intention at the core of the Buddha's 
teachings, emphasizing the importance of addressing and 
transcending the inherent dissatisfaction that permeates 
our lives. By following the Eightfold Noble Path, we 
embark on a transformative journey that aims to alleviate 
suffering within ourselves and extend that compassionate 
light to others. 

So, let "The Enlightenment Revolution: A Rational Path to 
Alleviate Suffering" guide us, my fellow truth-seekers, as we 
navigate the intricacies of existence. May it inspire us to 
cultivate wisdom, compassion, and mindfulness, and to 
manifest these qualities in our actions, benefiting both 
ourselves and all beings. In this shared pursuit of 
enlightenment, let us walk this path together, bringing 
forth the profound transformation that liberates us from 
suffering and leads us to ultimate freedom. 

Let’s bring this section to a resolute close with a 
flourish of intellectual bravado, as we contemplate the 
purpose of the Four Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path 
in a manner befitting the wisdom and perspicacity of the 
Buddha. Prepare yourselves for a verbal symphony of 
clarity, for we shall unravel the purpose of these profound 
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teachings, revealing the true essence of human happiness 
and satisfaction. This expedition, my friends, shall not 
ensnare you in the maddening quagmire of blind faith or 
the cacophony of New Age babble. No, these teachings 
stand as a testament to reason and evidence, shining forth 
as a beacon of sanity amidst the swirling vortex of 
unfounded beliefs and wishful affirmations. The Four 
Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path do not shy away from 
their purpose—indeed they boldly proclaim their mission 
to illuminate the path to genuine human happiness. 

This is the treasure map to happiness itself! Unlike 
the mythical maps of folklore, this treasure was never 
concealed in cryptic codes or hidden away in the recesses 
of the unknown. No, it resides in plain sight, waiting for 
us to cast aside the veils of ignorance, opinion, and 
obstinate dogma that obstruct our view. It beckons us to 
embark on a journey of intellectual and emotional 
liberation, armed with reason and fortified by evidence. 

Courage, my fellow adventurers! Though the road 
ahead may be treacherous and riddled with challenges, 
when, I ask, would there ever be a more opportune 
moment to gather your gear and set forth in search of that 
coveted fountain of true happiness? The map is laid bare 
before us, the guideposts of reason and compassion 
lighting the way. It is up to us to muster the courage to 
embark on this transformative expedition, casting aside 
the shackles of ignorance and embracing the liberating 
power of knowledge. 

So, let us seize this opportunity to read the map, to 
wipe away the cataracts of ignorance, opinion, and 
stubborn belief that cloud our vision. Let us embark on this 
intellectual quest, armed with reason and guided by 
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compassion, for the pursuit of genuine human happiness 
and satisfaction. The treasure awaits, my friends, and the 
time to embark on this audacious journey is now. 
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CHAPTER 13 


KAMMA = ACTION 


Ab, karma! Before plunging into the intricacies of the 


Eightfold Noble Path, I feel that it is indeed necessary to 
acquaint oneself with this pivotal concept that permeates 
the Buddha's teachings: kamma (karma). The term 
"kamma" is derived from Pali, the language used to write 
the earliest texts known as the Tipitaka. Its Sanskrit 
counterpart, more familiar to the Western ear, is "karma." 
I choose to use the Pali rendition, as it brings us closer to 
the original words of the Buddha. 

Now, what does this 'kamma' signify? A cursory 
glance at any Pali dictionary will fetch you the translation 
‘action.’ But alas, much like attempting to encapsulate the 
grandeur of a vast, star-spangled night sky in a child's 
sketch, this rendering proves woefully inadequate. 
Kamma, in the context of the Buddha's teachings, unveils 
a broader meaning and possesses a wider spectrum of 
applications. 

Kamma is not a cosmic justice system doling out 
rewards and punishments. It is not some divine force 
keeping a tally of your deeds, ready to hit you with the 
proverbial stick or dangle a golden carrot in front of you in 
your next life. Instead, kamma is an impersonal and 
natural law akin to gravity: it simply operates, with cause 
and effect as its guiding principle. It's a process, not a 
judgement. 
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Inthe words of the Buddha, kamma is'action' indeed, 
but this action is driven by intention, volition, and desire. 
Every action we undertake, whether by body, speech, or 
mind, sows a seed that will inevitably sprout in due time, 
given the right conditions. It’s a law of moral causation. 
One’s volitional actions create latent tendencies in the 
mind, which when combined with suitable conditions, 
shape one's experiences and realities. 


Is Karma Real? 


Let us commence with the Buddhists’ darling child, 
Kamma. Undoubtedly, efforts abound in the science world 
to wed Kamma with empirical truths, yet we must be 
forthright and admit Kamma is a philosophical waltz, not 
a scientific march. 

A product of ancient Indian cogitation, Kamma is a 
dance between deed and outcome, suggesting that the 
ripples of our intent-laden acts stretch into infinity. Tied 
intimately to morality, rebirth, and consciousness’ 
relentless march, it evades the scientific lens like a wily fox, 
for now at least. 

The landscape, however, is not devoid of brave 
attempts. Fritjof Capra, the physicist turned systems 
theorist, dared to stride the tightrope between quantum 
physics and Buddhist wisdom in his book, "The Tao of 
Physics". He teased out similarities between the erratic 
dance of quantum particles and the deep interconnectivity 
echoed in Eastern philosophies. But mind you, these 
intellectual jousts, while titillating, are merely outliers in 
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the scientific arena, owing to their philosophical charm 
rather than empirical prowess. 

Ina similar vein, we find Amit Goswami, a theoretical 
physicist and member of the University of Oregon 
Institute for Theoretical Physics. His explorations into 
"quantum consciousness" proposed that quantum 
phenomena might shine a light on consciousness, and 
even philosophical darlings like Kamma. Yet again, the 
scientific fraternity frowns upon such theories, favoring 
the concrete over the conjectural. 

These tempting yet elusive parallels often stumble 
upon the "correspondence fallacy". Just because two 
systems, say quantum physics and Eastern philosophy, 
appear to dance to the same tune, does not make them 
ballroom partners. Kamma and physics inhabit different 
realms - one empirical, the other metaphysical, and never 
the twain shall meet. 

However, we cannot overlook that the modern 
disciplines, neuroscience and physics, have begun to 
dance a tantalizing tango with the study of consciousness. 
With leaps in neuroscience and quantum physics, the 
teachings of Buddha regarding Kamma, rebirth, and 
death, begin to align eerily with the natural laws governing 
consciousness, thus inviting a fresh wave of scrutiny into 
Buddha's ancient wisdom. 

Indeed, the last decade has seen the bond between 
consciousness and empirical science strengthen, 
symbolized by the works of Nobel Laureate, Roger Penrose. 
His books, “The Emperor's New Mind” (1989), " his follow-up 
1994 book “Shadows of the Mind”, and in 1997 with “The Large, 
the Small and the Human Mind”, throw down the gauntlet to 
conventional physics, arguing that its laws fail to capture 
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consciousness’ enigma. Penrose, in collaboration with 
anesthesiologist researcher Stuart Hameroff, asserts that 
consciousness is born from quantum gravity effects in 


microtubules located in neurons deep within the brain”, 
or as they prefer, Orch-OR (Orchestrated Objective 


Reduction)*°. 

My dear reader, whether this diatribe resonates with 
you or not, the point to take home is this - serious 
intellectual pursuits are afoot. Researchers of note are 
probing the mysterious interplay between consciousness, 
the brain, and physics, like never before. 


Determining the Truth of Kamma 


One might presume, having personally found a wealth of 
truth in the Buddha's teachings, sans empirical proof of 
kamma, to confidently assert the existence of such. The 
hypothesis, it seems, is that if the Buddha's teachings 
largely ring true, then the likelihood of kamma’s 
authenticity is probabilistically certain. 

Stepping thus into the realm of philosophy and 
epistemology, one inevitably grapples with the nature of 
proof and evidence. In the cold, objective gaze of empirical 
science, claims stand or fall on direct observations, 
repeatable experiments, and verifiable data. Individual 
claims cannot bask in the glow of the validation of others - 
each stand on the dock on its own merits. If Einstein's 
relativity is proved right, it does not follow that all his 
thoughts stand unimpeachable. His musings on quantum 
mechanics, for instance, were largely incorrect. 
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Yet, this framework of judgment eases in a personal 
or psychological context. If you find that Buddha's 
teachings resonate with your experiences, you might feel 
emboldened to trust the entirety of his teachings, even 
without direct personal verification. However, we must 
remember, many a teaching from the Buddha embraces 
metaphorical or allegorical truths rather than factual ones. 
Kamma, for instance, could be perceived, and in-fact is 
perceived by many, as an ethical roadmap rather than a 
literal chain of cause and effect. 

The "truth" in philosophical teachings may not hinge 
on empirical accuracy but the insightful meaning it offers 
to navigate life's choppy waters. Such a philosophical 
stance is heavily dependent on the individual's direct 
experiences with practicing the Buddha's teachings. 

So, what stands as evidence that the Buddha's teachings are 
true? "Evidence" here, veers from the empirical and 
scientific, towards the personal, experiential, and lived- 
experiences. A teaching may be dubbed "true" if it 
resonates with one's experiences, provides insight into 
one's life, or triggers behavioral or perspective changes 
deemed positive as the Buddha taught they would. 
Followers of the Buddha typically hold this experiential 
yardstick to the teachings they espouse. 

Consider the Four Noble Truths, the Buddha’s 
cornerstone teaching. The truths of suffering, its origin, 
cessation, and the path leading to such cessation. A 
practitioner might deem these "true" if their life echoes 
suffering that seems to stem from craving or attachment; if 
practices like meditation indeed alleviate suffering, and if 
adherence to the Noble Eightfold Path does lead to a life more 
tranquil and fulfilled. 
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Furthermore, the Buddha’s teachings often involve 
practices that foster mental states or qualities, such as 
mindfulness, compassion, or equanimity. If the 
practitioner finds these qualities growing within, they 
may count this as evidence of the probable truth of kamma. 

However, it is key to note that the Buddha's teachings 
are not scientific hypotheses awaiting proof or disproof. 
Rather, they offer a compass for life, helping one decipher 
the labyrinth of life and the human mind. The "truth" they 
offer is less about objective, external evidence and more 
about personal insight and a mental transformation of 
awakening from the clutches of ignorance. Confidence in 
the efficacy of the teachings arises from practicing them, 
resulting in experiential truth. 

In essence, evidence for the truth of Buddha's 
teachings tends to be deeply personal, resting on the 
shoulders of individual experiences and transformations. 
The teachings invite exploration and personal validation, 
as embodied in the famous Kalama Sutta, where the 
Buddha urges the Kalamas to test his teachings against 
their own experiences and judgment, rejecting blind faith. 
Following is a set of three mind-bending questions to 
contemplate: 


1. Do the Buddha's teachings provide a framework or 
system for discerning truth beyond just aligning with 
personal perceptions or experiences? 

2. Howdo these teachings guide one in validating if their 
experiences align correctly with these teachings? 

3. Given that personal experiences are subjective, isn't 
there a system within these teachings that allows for 
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certainty in whether one's experiences are in harmony 
with the truth? 


In the Buddha's teachings, there are indeed certain 
principles and guidelines that help practitioners to assess 
their understanding and experiences, and ensure that 
their practice is on the right track. One of the key ideas 
taught by the Buddha is that of the "Three Marks of 
Existence" - anicca (impermanence), dukkha (suffering), 
and anatta (non-self). These are fundamental insights that 
the Buddha said underlie all of our experiences, and 
realizing these truths directly is seen as a key aspect of an 
enlightened mental awakening. 

As such, one "check" on a_ practitioner's 
understanding would be the extent to which they perceive 
and understand these truths in their own experience. For 
instance, if a person is still holding onto the idea of a 
permanent, unchanging self, or if they're seeking lasting 
satisfaction in worldly things, that would suggest they 
haven't yet fully realized the truths of anatta and dukkha. 

Another guideline comes from the Noble Eightfold 
Path, which provides a comprehensive framework for 
ethical conduct, mental discipline, and wisdom. If a 
practitioner is living in accordance with right speech, right 
action, right livelihood, and so on, that's a good indication 
they are aligned with the Buddha's teachings. 

Also, the practice of mindfulness and meditation is 
seen as a key tool for gaining insight into the true nature 
of reality. Through mindfulness, a practitioner can learn 
to observe their own mind and experiences closely, and see 
directly the truths of impermanence, suffering, and non- 
self. 
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However, it's important to understand that even with 
these checks and guidelines, the journey is still 
fundamentally a personal and experiential one. There's no 
external authority who can tell a practitioner with 
certainty whether their experience is "correct." Instead, 
the practitioner must use these principles and practices to 
investigate their own experiences, and see for themselves 
the truth of the Buddha's teachings. 

Finally, the Buddha himself offered some pragmatic 
advice on how to judge the validity of a teaching in the 
Kalama Sutta. He suggested not to go by reports, tradition, 
or hearsay, but by one's own experience and the result of the 
teaching. If the teaching leads to welfare and happiness, 
then one may accept it as truth. This is also an important 
guideline in his teachings for personal verification of truth. 

Now, while there is no external authority, such as in 
faith-based religions, who can tell a practitioner with 
certainty whether their experience is "correct," there are 
ways to know for certain. I suppose what I am trying to do 
is to not isolate whether an experience is correct, but 
whether the effects of an experience is in communion with 
what the Buddha taught. How can one determine this? 

Determining whether the effects of one's experiences 
are in line with the Buddha's teachings involves both self- 
reflection and a good understanding of those teachings. 
The effects of any experience or practice can be assessed in 
terms of their impact on our mental states, behavior, and 
overall well-being. 

In the context of the Buddha’s teachings, this often 
comes down to key principles such as: 
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Reduction of suffering (Dukkha): One of the core 
tenets of the Buddha’s teachings is that right 
understanding and practice lead to the reduction of 
suffering caused by stress. If your experiences and 
practices are leading to less suffering and more peace, 
this is a good sign they are in line with the Buddha's 
teachings. 


Ethical conduct: The Buddha's teachings place a 
strong emphasis on ethical conduct, encapsulated in 
the principles of right speech, right action, and right 
livelihood. If your experiences lead you to behave in 
ways that are more ethical, compassionate, and 
mindful, this is another good sign. 


Insight into the Three Marks of Existence: The 
Buddha taught that all phenomena are marked by 
impermanence (anicca), unsatisfactoriness (dukkha), 
and non-self (anatta). If your experiences are leading 
to a deeper understanding of these truths, this would 
suggest correct, positive and productive alignment 
with the Buddha's teachings. 


Development of positive qualities: The Buddha’s 
teachings also emphasize the cultivation of positive 
mental qualities such as compassion (karuna), loving- 
kindness (metta), equanimity (upekkha), and 
sympathetic joy (mudita). If your experiences and 
practices are fostering these qualities, this would be 
another indication of alignment with the Buddha's 
teachings. 
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5. Mindfulness and awareness: A key aspect of practice 
is the cultivation of mindfulness, or full awareness of 
the present moment. If your experiences are 
enhancing your mindfulness and clarity of mind, this 
would also suggest alignment with the Buddha's 
teachings. 


These are some of the ways one can assess whether 
the effects of their experiences align with the teachings of 
the Buddha. It's a process of continuous self-reflection 
and learning. And, while there's no external authority who 
can confirm with certainty whether one's understanding is 
"correct," there are teachers and communities that can 
provide guidance, support, and feedback, which can be 
very helpful on this path. 

So then, would you be inclined to say that the very fact 
that thousands of years of successful, knowledgeable 
monks, nuns, and communities, who have kept the 
Dhamma alive, is a kind of proof-is-in-the-pudding 
testament? 

In a way, yes. The endurance and ongoing vitality of 
the Buddha’s teaching over thousands of years, and the 
many individuals who have dedicated their lives to 
practicing and preserving the Dhamma, could indeed be 
viewed as a form of evidence for the transformative power 
and value of the Buddha's teachings. This is a kind of 
sociological and historical evidence, showing that the 
teachings have resonated deeply with many people across 
different cultures and time periods. This serves as a kind 
of testament as to the “truth” of his teachings. 

However, it's important to note that this kind of 
evidence doesn't prove the "truth" of the Buddha's 
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teachings in a scientific or empirical sense. It shows that 
these teachings have been meaningful and beneficial for 
many people, but it doesn't prove that they correspond to 
an objective, external reality in the way that a scientific 
theory does. 

Also, it's worth noting that the longevity or popularity 
of any philosophical system is not always a reliable 
indicator of its truth or value. There are many belief 
systems that have endured for a long time, and have had 
many devoted followers, but that doesn't automatically 
make them true or beneficial. Critical thinking, personal 
investigation, and direct experience is the important key 
factor. 

That being said, the ongoing relevance and impact of 
the Buddha's teachings, and the countless individuals who 
have found them to be life-changing, certainly suggest 
that there is something deeply insightful and 
transformative about the Dhamma. This is a testament to 
the power of the teachings, even if it doesn't constitute 
"proof" in the scientific sense. 

So then, could it not be rightfully said that it is a 
person's experiences that aligns with the results that the 
Buddha said would happen, that has been the fulcrum of 
conveying this "truth" throughout time? 

Absolutely, the personal experiences of individuals 
practicing the Buddha's teachings have been a central 
factor in the transmission of the Dhamma through time. 
The teachings of the Buddha invite personal investigation 
and validation. The Buddha himself encouraged his 
followers to "come and see" (ehipassiko) the truth of his 
teachings for themselves, rather than accepting them on 
blind faith. 
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People continue to practice and uphold the teachings 
because they find them to be beneficial in their own lives. 
They observe that when they practice mindfulness, 
cultivate ethical behavior, develop wisdom, they do indeed 
experience less suffering and greater peace, just as the 
Buddha said they would. They share these teachings with 
others because they have found them to be true in their 
own experience. 

In this way, the teachings of the Buddha can be seen 
as a kind of experiential or phenomenological "science" of 
the mind. They offer a set of hypotheses about the nature 
of suffering and how to end it, and invite each practitioner 
to test these hypotheses in the laboratory of their own 
mind. The fact that these teachings continue to resonate 
with people today, over 2,600 years after they were first 
taught, suggests that many people have found them to be 
valid and beneficial through their own direct experience. 


The Importance of Kamma 


One could argue, with only a modicum of intellectual 
dishonesty, that the Buddha's teachings resemble a 
brilliantly woven tapestry of philosophical sagacity, its 
intricacies delicately held together by the synergistic twine 
of interconnected wisdom borne out by direct experience. 
Amidst this intellectual labyrinth, the notion of kamma - 
the eternal dance of action and reaction - reigns supreme, 
acting as the keystone in the majestic arch of Buddha’s 
teachings. 

Embedded in those teachings, kamma functions not 
merely as a quaint philosophical concept, but as an 
embodiment of interconnected causality. It elegantly 
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illustrates that actions - be they of thought, speech, or 
deed - aren't simply temporal bubbles, destined to burst 
into nonexistence, but rather, they're potent seeds, 
relentlessly sowing the fields of our present and future. 

Kamma, with its inimitable philosophical elegance, 
dovetails effortlessly with the Four Noble Truths. It infuses 
a sense of inevitability into the origin of suffering, linking 
it inextricably to our own actions and desires. Similarly, 
the cessation of suffering isn't presented as some divine 
dispensation, but a natural consequence of right actions - 
the fruits of the kammic tree, if you will. 

Stepping forth as the moral compass of the Buddha’s 
teachings, kamma anchors the lofty principles of right 
action, right speech, and right livelihood of the Noble 
Eightfold Path. Indeed, the cultivation of wholesome 
kamma is what waters the first branch of the threefold 
training tree - virtue, or sila in the original Pali. 

Buddha's notions on rebirth, also are profoundly 
intertwined with kamma. It is this invisible hand of 
kammic justice that engineers the conditions of our 
subsequent existences. Absent this causal relationship, the 
doctrine of samsara, the ceaseless whirligig of birth, death, 
and rebirth, would be rendered asa ship without its rudder 
- directionless and capricious. 

To excise kamma from the Dhamma would be akin to 
yanking out the spine from a body. The result? A jumbled 
mass of philosophical ideas, bereft of structure, cohesion, 
or indeed, meaning. The Four Noble Truths and the Noble 
Eightfold Path would be akin to a jigsaw puzzle missing its 
critical pieces. The concept of rebirth would be stripped of 
its logic, reducing it to an unexplained mystery. The 
harmony and interconnectedness that form the very 
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marrow of Buddha's teachings would be lost, leaving 
behind a mere husk of its former self. 

Kamma is no mere passenger on the philosophical 
vessel of Buddha's teachings; it is the master rudder, 
directing and guiding the entirety of the teachings. To 
comprehend its indispensable role is to truly grasp the 
essence of the Dhamma. 


The Laws of Kamma & the Eightfold Path 


As was just mentioned, the law of kamma and Samma 
Ditthi, or Correct Understanding, are intricately woven 
together within the Eightfold Path. They are not isolated 
concepts but rather they form an intimate dialogue that 
creates a profound symphony of wisdom. 

The law of kamma is the understanding that every 
intentional action—whether of thought, word, or deed— 

has a corresponding result. This law transcends time 
and existence, rippling into our current life and the lives 
that follow. This understanding forms the basis of our 
interactions with the world, guiding our responses and 
informing our decisions. 

Samma Ditthi, or Right Understanding, is the first 
step of the Eightfold Noble Path and it lays the 
groundwork for the rest of the path. It implies a profound 
understanding of the Buddha’s teachings, such as the Four 
Noble Truths, including the reality of suffering (Dukkha), 
the origin of suffering (Samudaya), the cessation of 
suffering (Nirodha), and the path leading to the cessation 
of suffering (Magga). Samma Ditthi also entails a correct 
understanding of the law of kamma. 
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The intertwining of kamma and Samma Ditthi is 
profound. As we recognize and understand the law of 
kamma, it informs our Right Understanding. We begin to 
see the intricate interconnectedness of our actions and 
their results, and how our intentional actions are weaving 
the fabric of our present and future existences. This 
understanding leads to a shift in perspective, a 
transformation in how we perceive and interact with the 
world. 

Through the lens of Samma_ Ditthi (Correct 
Understanding), we come to the realization that our 
suffering is not arbitrary, but rather the result of our own 
past intentional actions, and that our current actions are 
shaping our future. This understanding cultivates a 
deeper sense of responsibility for our actions, encouraging 
us to engage in wholesome, good deeds, and abstain from 
unwholesome ones. 

In turn, our understanding of kamma deepens our 
Samma Ditthi, allowing us to approach life with wisdom 
and compassion. Our actions are no longer driven by 
ignorance coupled with emotional reactions, but by the 
profound understanding of their consequences. We come 
to recognize that we are not merely passive recipients of 
life's circumstances, but active participants in shaping our 
destiny. 

In essence, the law of kamma and Samma Ditthi 
interact harmoniously, each deepening and illuminating 
the other, guiding us on our journey through the Eightfold 
Noble Path towards mental awakening and eventually 
enlightenment. As we progress on this path, we cultivate 
wisdom and compassion, and our lives become a 
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testament to the profound wisdom of the Buddha's 
teachings. 

This comprehensive understanding of kamma must 
be borne in mind as we examine the Buddha's teachings, 
including the principles of the Eightfold Noble Path. It is 
integral to the very fabric of existence, influencing our 
present actions and future consequences, forming the link 
that connects one life to the next in the cycle of rebirth, and 
ultimately shaping our journey towards liberation and 
awakening. 

As we move inthis dance of causes and conditions, of 
actions and their results, we must bear in mind that our 
every act of body, speech, and mind has potential 
consequences, shaping our journey through the seemingly 
endless cycle of birth and death. Yet, it also lies within our 
power to break free from this cycle, through the cultivation 
of wisdom, moral conduct, and mental development. 

It seems then, that we're all just gardeners in the 
fields of existence, sowing seeds with our every thought, 
word, and deed, bearing the fruit not only in this life but in 
lives to come. And perhaps, as the Buddha taught, the key 
is to plant seeds mindfully, with wisdom and compassion, 
in the pursuit of a harvest that transcends the cycle of 
suffering and rebirth altogether. 

With an air of a higher definition of ethics, the 
Eightfold Noble Path stands as the beacon of morality, the 
very quintessence of ethical principles, laid out by the 
Buddha for those earnestly seeking mental awakening, 
happiness, and the grandest prize of all, the final blowing 
out of all suffering known as Nibbana. For the uninitiated, 
this term, Nibbana, might be better recognized by its 
Sanskrit alias, Nirvana. Contrary to what some 
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commercialized, pop-culture portrayals might have you 
believe, Nibbana does not signify an intoxicating state of 
euphoria. Its essence lies not in the pursuit of ecstatic 


highs but in the extinction of suffering's raging flames — a 


veritable "blowing out."™ 


Yet, as is often the case, the voice of skepticism pipes 
up. "Why the need for such precepts?" it sneers, 
comfortably ensconced in the ‘all-is-well' illusion. "My 
existence seems perfectly satisfactory. Why tamper with 
the status quo?" Such attitudes, while seemingly harmless, 
pave the way to problems, especially in societies where 
unethical behavior wears the sheep's clothing of normalcy. 
This mental trap, spun with threads of ignorance, 
obscures the Law of Kamma, the irrefutable causality that 
binds every action to its consequence. Clinging to such a 
viewpoint primes the stage for suffering's grand 
performance. 

But wait, one might argue: “Is there no celestial 
surveillance? Is there no divine accountant jotting down 
our transgressions?” True enough, but doesn't this picture 
miss a crucial piece? As the Buddha taught, kamma 
interweaves with our consciousness, a silent observer, 
perpetually vigilant, recording not just actions but the 
intentions that birth them. This ‘secret witness,’ 
embedded in our psyche, takes note of every ethical lapse, 
every moral transgression, especially when committed 
with full awareness and deliberate intent. This internal 
recordkeeper is never off-duty, as we, deep down, are 
conscious of our every misdeed. 

The proof of this? Our instinctive defensiveness when 
confronted with our actions. This familiar dance plays out 
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even in the realm of childhood: caught red-handed in a 
forbidden act, a child invariably leaps to denial, spurred by 
fear of parental reproach or punishment. This instinctive 
response underscores a preceding mental moment where 
intention sparked the action, a moment that was marked 
by the silent witness within. 

To summarize then, not simply "action," as English 
translations suggest, kamma is akin to gravity, an 
impersonal law governed by cause and effect. Buddha 
asserted kamma is action driven by desire, intention, and 
volition. Each action plants a seed, destined to blossom 
under the right conditions, illustrating a law of moral 
causation. 

Kamma intertwines with Samma Ditthi, or Right 
Understanding, part of the Eightfold Path. As we 
comprehend kamma, it informs our Right Understanding, 
causing a perspective shift. Through Samma Ditthi, we 
recognize our suffering stems from past actions, and 
current actions shape the future. The actions of mentally 
awakened persons are guided not by ignorance, but by 
understanding their consequences, making us active 
architects of our destiny. 

In essence, kamma and Samma Ditthi illuminate and 
deepen each other, guiding us towards enlightenment on 
the Eightfold Noble Path. As we journey, we become 
gardeners in existence's fields, mindfully sowing seeds 
with every thought, word, and deed. The more we do it, the 
easier it becomes. 

However, skepticism questions the need for such 
understanding, often blissfully ignorant of the binding 
causality of Kamma. While no divine entity records our 
transgressions, kamma_  interweaves with our 
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consciousness, silently observing, recording actions and 
their birth-giving intentions. This inherent 'secret witness’ 
within underscores our instinctive defensiveness when 
confronted with our actions. 


The Role of Intention in Kamma 


Any action, virtuous or otherwise, is birthed from the 
womb of intention. When it concerns an unethical act, the 
intention, becoming ingrained in the psyche, is embossed 
onto the tapestry of consciousness by our 'secret witness.’ 
This etching deepens with habitual repetitions of the 
misdeeds, reinforcing a cycle of karmic causality. 
Consider, for instance, the seemingly mundane act of 
self-checkout at a retail store, an arena I have witnessed 
play host to such moral transgressions. Individuals, 
nonchalantly slipping unscanned items into their bags, 
proceed with such practiced ease that their acts radiate a 
troubling familiarity. This habitual impropriety, 
performed under the cloak of a societal blind eye, reveals 
the dire need for ethical mindfulness and a deeper 
understanding of kamma, as taught by the Buddha. 
Picture, if you will, an individual operating under the 
dubious belief that their acts of petty thievery remain 
unseen. Repeatedly, with an air of practiced nonchalance, 
they drop unscanned items into their shopping bags, 
bypassing the scanning step. Unknown to them, the 
unblinking eye of a security camera records their every 
movement. And then, one day, the facade crumbles. 
Called to the carpet by the store manager, flanked by stern- 
faced officers of the law, the culprit falls back on a 
predictable script of denial and feigned outrage. Yet, the 
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plot thickens as a new character enters the stage - the 
‘secret shopper,’ a silent observer who, just like our own 
consciousness, has been bearing witness to the petty thefts. 

The ‘secret shopper,’ in this tableau, parallels the 
vigilant 'secret witness' within us, etching each intention 
and its ensuing action onto the slate of our psyche. The 
laws of kamma choreograph this dance of the 'secret 
witness,’ shaping the rhythm of our internal moral 
inventory. 

These actions of intent, these choices, sculpt our 
karmic character - or, if you prefer, our karmic profile. 
And here, you might ask, are we talking about conscience? 
Why should any of this be of consequence? Why does it 
matter? The Buddha's teachings shed light on these 
queries, underlining the paramount importance of our 
karmic profile. It's no mere accessory to our life; it's the 
director, dictating the course not just for our current 
existence, but crucially, for the lives yet to unfold. Every 
facet of this karmic profile, both virtuous and otherwise, 
wields significant influence on our future incarnations, 
orchestrating the melodies of lives yet unlived. Thus, as we 
tread the path of this existence, the echoes of our choices, 
etched in the annals of kamma, resonate into the 
symphony of life that lies beyond. 

In a masterful stroke of irony, let us consider for a 
moment the grand tapestry of existence as expounded by 
the Buddha himself. Let us, skeptics and faithful alike, 
entertain the suppositions that kamma and rebirth are not 
mere fables told to ensure civil conduct, but the mechanics 
of a cosmos far more just and exacting than we dare to 
conceive. The Buddha’s teachings about kamma—often 
rendered in English as karma—is posited not as some 
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cosmic ledger maintained by a celestial bureaucrat, but 
rather as an impersonal, natural law akin to gravity. It is 
the silent witness of our lives, recording not our actions in 
a petty or clerical sense, but our very intentions, the true 
nature of our moral fiber. In this framework, it is not a 
deity who will judge us, but the very universe itself, 
reacting to our volitional actions just as surely as a pool to 
the dropped stone. 

Now, let us imagine that upon our last breath, this 
kamma, this meticulous court stenographer of the soul, 
plays a pivotal role in determining our next berth in the 
cycle of samsara—this cycle of rebirth that the Buddha so 
profoundly addressed. Our past intentions and actions do 
not end or dissipate with our death, but are instead carried 
forward, integrated with the intentions of our present life, 
thus becoming the architects of our next life. They are the 
seeds from which our future existence will sprout, for 
better or worse. It is a proposition that grants a level of 
justice and recompense that our earthly courts, so riddled 
with flaws and subjectivities, could never hope to attain. 

To those who roll their eyes at such ‘Eastern 
mysticism,’ allow me to pose a singular, arresting question: 
What if it is true? What if, beyond the veil of our secular 
skepticism, kamma and rebirth are as real as the air we 
breathe or the pain we feel? Here, I am not proposing 


Pascal's Wager®” in Buddhist robes. Rather, this is an 
exercise in intellectual honesty, a challenge to confront a 
significant question not with the cynicism of our modern 
age but with the open curiosity of one who seeks truth and 
understanding of the nature of human life. 
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Were this cosmic principle of cause and effect, of 
action and consequence, to be true, it would imply that our 
lives are not random, disjointed events, but chapters in a 
grand, interconnected narrative. The bastard and the saint, 
under this lens, are not products of mere circumstance but 
architects of their own destinies, knowingly or not. In this 
light, the noble and the ignoble paths we tread are not 
simply moral or ethical decisions; they are investments in 
our future selves. 

Ah, but here’s the rub: Even if you are unwilling to 
accept the reality of kamma and rebirth; dismiss them as 
oriental fairy tales, if you will; what harm is there in living 
as if they were true? To walk the Noble Eightfold Path, to 
live a life of integrity, compassion, and mindfulness, is a 
sound investment in this life or the next. One does not 
need to be a devout Buddhist to see the inherent wisdom 
ina life led with purpose, kindness, and restraint. 

To err on the side of caution, then, as our question 
suggests, would not be to cower in fear of some hellish 
rebirth. Rather, it would be to embrace a life of 
conscientious action and deep compassion, a life where 
the pursuit of wisdom and ethical conduct is the 
cornerstone. It is to wager, in essence, on the prospect of 
leading a better, more harmonious existence—regardless 
of whether our judge is the cosmic law of kamma or simply 
our own conscience when we lay our head down each night. 

In this, the Buddha’s teachings offer not a threat, but 
a profound promise—that in the cultivation of good 
kamma, we are not appeasing some wrathful deity, but 
skillfully crafting a future of greater peace and happiness, 
either in lives to come or in the quiet contentment of our 
present heart. 
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In a world so fraught with chaos and despair, can we 
afford to dismiss such a proposition outright? Or should 
we, with grace and humility, consider that the Buddha 
might have been onto something after all? 

Let’s march forward adding a bit of pragmatism: The 
impact that the concepts of kamma and rebirth might have 
upon the lives we lead here and now, today, in this very 
moment of breath and thought. 

If one were to accept, even hypothetically, the 
teachings of kamma and rebirth, one’s life would likely 
cease to be a series of disjointed events—a chaotic 
whirlwind of fleeting pleasures and unavoidable pains— 
and would instead emerge as a coherent, meaningful 
narrative. The teachings of kamma suggests that our 
actions are not mere ephemeral exertions but potent 
forces with enduring consequences, ripples that traverse 
not just the pond of our lives but the ocean of existence 
itself. 

Let’s be clear: this is not a matter of adopting a new 
guise of fear, an ever-looming dread of future torment 
that coerces us into moral behavior like some celestial 
carrot and stick. Instead, it’s a reorientation of 
perspective—a shift from the myopic view of life as a short, 
bitter struggle with a definite end to a broader, deeper 
understanding of life as a continuum, a series of 
interconnected existences bound together by the thread of 
our own intentions and actions. 

Embracing kamma and rebirth, therefore, would 
instill in our daily lives a profound sense of responsibility. 
Every action, every choice, every intention would be seen 
as a seed sown into the fabric of our being, capable of 
flowering into future happiness or withering into future 
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suffering. We would tread more carefully, speak kindlier, 
and act more compassionately, and not out of fear of some 
divine retribution, but out of a deep and abiding 
understanding that these actions shape our future—both 
in this life and the next. 

In this light, forgiveness and patience are not just 
virtues; they are pragmatic strategies for a happier 
existence. Greed and hatred are not just moral failings; 
they are poison arrows we aim at our own future selves. 
Our ethical and moral decisions become, in essence, acts 
of self-care across time, an ongoing dialogue with our 
future selves that says, "I am acting not just for my own 
immediate wellbeing, but for the enduring happiness ofall 
the lives I may live." 

Moreover, this perspective has the capacity to 
unshackle us from the throes of materialism and the 
relentless pursuit of immediate gratification that defines 
so much of modern life. If our existence doesn't end with 
the closing of our eyes, the relentless accumulation of 
wealth, status, and possessions loses its luster. We would 
be freed to prioritize not what we can gain in the material 
sense, but how we can cultivate a mind of love, wisdom, 
and equanimity—qualities that will serve us well in any life 
we might lead. 

And let us not forget the radical empathy this 
perspective can engender. If we have lived countless lives 
before this one, and will live countless lives after, then the 
boundaries between ‘us’ and ‘them’ begin to dissolve. We 
all have been each other’s mothers, fathers, siblings, and 
friends in past lives, according to the Buddha’s teachings 
about kamma and rebirth. Suddenly, the stranger is not so 
strange, and the enemy not so different. We are bound 
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together, not just by our shared humanity, but by our 
shared journey through the boundless cycle of existence. 

In the final analysis, even if one were to set aside the 
metaphysical aspects of these teachings, to live as though 
kamma and rebirth were true principles is to commit to a 
life of intentional action, of deep moral and ethical 
engagement with the world, and of boundless compassion 
for all beings. 

It is, in short, to live as though our actions matter 
profoundly—which, in a world teetering too often on the 
brink of despair, is a notion that might just make all the 
difference. 


A Cogent Example of the Effects of Kamma 


Consider, for a moment, a former acquaintance of 
mine, now departed from this mortal coil whom I will call 
“Bill.” Though gifted with intellect and erudition, Bill was 
ensnared by the chains of desire, avarice, and envy. It 
seemed to me, a tacit understanding of his vices simmered 
within him, which incited attempts at self-restraint. Bill’s 
existence, however, oscillated between moderate 
affluence and dire poverty, ultimately culminating in 
destitution during his twilight years. 

Bill’s insatiable yearning for food morphed him into a 
figure of morbid obesity, a spectacle that was difficult to 
observe without a twinge of discomfort. This voracious 
appetite was but a manifestation of his ingrained greed. 
His compulsive need to attach himself to the affluent, 
while revealing his envy and avarice, only exacerbated his 
resentment of his own deprivation. Through these 
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alliances, he garnered opulent automobiles that drained 
his resources in their maintenance, yet drove a thrill 
through him, as they created a facade of prosperity he 
didn't possess. 

Residing in subsidized housing, unemployed, and 
relying on a meager Social Security Disability income and 
food benefits, he embodied a pitiable figure. Despite my 
sympathy and compassion for his circumstances, it was 
apparent that he was the architect of his own misfortune, 
health issues included. 

Having enjoyed a prosperous career, I possessed a 
comfortable abode, high-end automobiles, quality 
furniture, and an array of luxury amenities accrued over 
the years. While my friend reveled in the company of 
successful individuals, it was a double-edged sword, 
amplifying his envy and leading to passive-aggressive jabs. 

As I delved into the teachings of the Buddha and 
undertook my journey within a Zen Monastery, he 
developed a keen interest in my newfound knowledge. 
Despite engaging in deep discussions about Dhamma, he 
often rejected aspects of what I shared. Admittedly, as a 
novice, my understanding of measured speech as per the 
Buddha was embryonic, and my responses were 
occasionally stark. 

One day, he sought my insight into the misery that 
clung to his life, his persistent poverty that seemed 
relentless despite his efforts. My acquaintance with the 
principles of cause and effect in the realm of kamma had 
shaped my understanding of his predicament. His intense 
craving for material possessions, wealth, and recognition, 
I postulated, likely stemmed from karmic roots which had 
a significant bearing on his present circumstances. | 
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conjectured that he might have been affluent in a previous 
life but may have acted with ill-intent towards the less 
fortunate. The consequence of such karmic misdemeanors, 
I explained, could be the reason behind his manifest 
current trials, marked by acute poverty. 

Months before this enlightening conversation, we 
had a harrowing encounter. Stationary at a traffic light, I 
spotted in my rear-view mirror a minivan hurtling 
towards us. A swift warning to brace ourselves was all I 
could afford before the vehicle crashed into us. We were 
fortunate to be unscathed, courtesy of the sturdy BMW we 
were in, and the driver of the minivan, distracted by her 
cell phone, was also unhurt. 

Spotting a potential windfall, my friend complained 
of a neck injury and demanded hospitalization. His antics 
were unsurprising, given his character. An array of tests 
revealed no injury, yet his incessant calls for financial 
compensation exasperated my attorney. His greed was 
once again on full display. When he eventually received a 
substantial sum from the accident, he squandered it 
within months on expensive meals and regrettable 
companionships. His life, in essence, was a testament toa 
flawed karmic profile. 

His life met a somber conclusion with a severe cardiac 
event that rendered him immobile and speechless, 
confined to a hospital bed. My part, during those last 
heart-wrenching days, was that of a compassionate 
companion and spiritual advisor. I aimed to provide him 
solace, hoping that in these twilight moments, he could 
find a sense of peace amidst his physical suffering. 

Even though I wished I could alleviate his physical 
pain, I knew that the most important assistance I could 
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offer was mental; psychological. So, I talked to him about 
the Dhamma, reminding him of the impermanence of 
suffering and the importance of letting go. I strived to 
direct his consciousness towards the potential for 
reclamation and transformation that could influence his 
future rebirths. 

I clung to the hope that, even in his final hours, the 
teachings I had shared might act as a beacon, guiding his 
journey into the next life. As I watched my friend exist in 
the silence of his predicament, I was starkly reminded that 
we must strive to live mindful, ethical lives, for we never 
know when we might face our own final reckoning. 

During my last visit, I was confronted with the 
piteous sight of my friend lying immobile on his hospital 
bed, communicating only through his eyes and being 
nourished through a feeding tube inserted in his abdomen. 
The sorry state of affairs, in all its bleakness, brought home 
the severe consequences of a poor karmic profile. 

As death approached, I found myself striving to guide 
his thoughts away from regret and remorse, encouraging 
him to focus on the positive aspects of his life. I hoped that, 
in doing so, he could cross the threshold of death bearing 
fewer burdens of negativity. I held on to a hope, however 
faint, that the Dhamma teachings I had imparted to him 
might have left a mark on his psyche, thereby influencing 
the quality of his future lives for the better. 

My association with Bill was brief, spanning only a 
few years before these fateful events transpired. Yet, the 
insights I gleaned from observing his life were profound. 
His trials and tribulations provided a stark illustration of 
the Buddha's teachings, particularly the principles of 
kamma. Furthermore, this experience taught me a 
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valuable lesson: while compassion is an essential virtue, it 
does not demand that we compromise our integrity or 
allow ourselves to be exploited. 

It served as a stark reminder that the principles 
taught by the Buddha do not merely reside in the Pali texts 
or scholarly discourse; they are ingrained in the very fabric 
of our existence. It underscored the importance of ethical 
conduct and mindful living. Bill was not a villain; he was a 
flawed human, like all of us at the mercy of our own 
ignorance, battling his own human faults. However, the 
recurring patterns of his life lead me to consider the that 
there was a high probability that they were karmic-related. 
Inevitably, his actions in previous lives and the decisions 
of his last life led to a karmic outcome that was far from 
desirable. 

Our actions, intentions, and decisions carry immense 
weight, for they are the architects of our karmic profiles. 
By making choices that are rooted in compassion, 
mindfulness, and wisdom, we can shape our karmic 
destiny in a way that leads to more favorable outcomes, 
not only in our present lives but also in the lives we are yet 
to live. We are not stuck with a negative karmic profile, 
doomed to endlessly repeat our suffering. We can alter the 
trajectory of our karmic profile. We can literally wipe away 
the negative aspects of our karmic profile replacing them 
with a substantially better one. 

Bill’s life's tapestry, woven with threads of grand 
desires and harsh realities, offers a somber lesson, yet one 
rich in wisdom. We ought to be stalwarts of virtue, 
upholding ethical conduct and aligning our actions with 
the profound teachings of the Dhamma. Not merely to 
garnish the life we lead today with harmony, but also to 
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scatter the seeds that would sprout into a more serene 
existence in the future. For, as our dear Buddha 
profoundly taught, our karmic profile—those seeds we 
sow and nurture—cast long shadows that shape the 
contours of our subsequent existences. 

Now, let’s dissect this man’s life under the lens of the 
Buddha’s teachings about kamma. The life of the man in 
this narrative is a quintessential demonstration of the 
Buddha's teachings of kamma in action - a testament to 
the repercussions of one's actions and intentions. His life 
unfolded as a series of dominoes, each toppled by the force 
of his past kamma. 

Under the lens of kamma, the trajectory of this man's 
life can be seen as an intricate dance of kammic cause and 
effect. He was not an evil man, but one ensnared by the 
chains of desire, avarice, and envy, and these behavioral 
patterns molded the contours of his life, shaping his 
personal kammic narrative. His choices, reflective of these 
deep-seated mental defilements, led to kammic results 
that may have seemed unfavorable, yet were in line with 
the nature of his actions. 

His insatiable craving for food and material wealth is 
a clear manifestation of desire or lobha, one of the three 
unwholesome roots (akusala-mila) taught by the Buddha. 
His voracious consumption and pursuit of status betrayed 
an inability to find satisfaction in the present, leading him 
down a path of increased suffering. His envy, too, was an 
embodiment of his inner discontent, a reflection of his 
own perceived inadequacies. 

His fixation on the trappings of wealth, despite his 
dire circumstances, was indicative of his deep-rooted 
greed and attachment to material possessions. His 
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repeated exploitation of the goodwill of others and 
opportunistic behavior in the face of the car accident are 
emblematic of wrong action and wrong intent, a deviation 
from the things the Buddha taught in the Noble Eightfold 
Path. 

Bills final years, marred by ill health and severe 
destitution, might be perceived in light of the teachings on 
kamma as the fruition of past unwholesome intentions 
leading to unfortunate actions. His unhealthy relationship 
with food and disregard for his own well-being could be 
seen as contributing factors to the eventual decline of his 
health. 

Moreover, Bill’s story raises profound questions 
about the potential impact of intentions and actions in 
previous lives on our present circumstances. His dire 
poverty in this life may have been a result of misdeeds ina 
past life. While the specifics of this individual's past lives 
are not known, this interpretation underscores the 
intricate interplay between intent and subsequent actions, 
along with their consequences, and the enduring nature of 
kamma across lifetimes. 

This account provides a sobering example of how 
one's kammic profile shapes their existence. It's an 
embodiment of the Buddha's teaching: "All beings are the 
owners of their kamma, heirs of their kamma; they originate from 
their kamma, are bound to their kamma, have their kamma as 
their refuge. Itis kamma that distinguishes beings as inferior and 
superior." 

In the twilight of his life, despite the misery that 
marked his existence, there emerges a glimmer of hope - 
the potential for understanding and transformation 
through the teachings of the Buddha. My endeavor to 
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impart wisdom, particularly about the nature of kamma, 
during his final moments, could very well influence his 
kammic trajectory in his future rebirths. Even amidst 
suffering and despair, the narrative underlines the 
transformative potential of understanding and practicing 
the Buddha's teachings. 

All said and done, this story paints a compelling 
picture of the workings of kamma. It serves as a stark 
reminder of the profound consequences our actions and 
intentions bear on our lives. The narrative reiterates the 
essentiality of mindfulness, virtuous living, and the 
understanding of kamma for a harmonious existence, not 
just in the present life, but also in the continuum of 
samsara. It also illuminates the promise of the Dhamma - 
the possibility of liberation from the chains of suffering 
through right understanding and right action. In essence, 
this tale is a powerful reflection on the Buddha’s 
paraphrased adage, "What we are today comes from our 
thoughts of yesterday, and our present thoughts build our life of 
tomorrow: our life is the creation of our mind." 

This statement underscores the power and primacy of 
the mind in shaping our lives. Similarly, the idea that our 
current mental states and actions shape our future can be 
inferred from the Buddha's teachings on kamma and 
dependent origination. 

The Buddha taught that kamma (volitional action 
driven by intention) plays a critical role in shaping our lives 
and determining our experiences, both in the present 
moment and in future rebirths. This is stated multiple 
times throughout the Pali Canon, such as in the Majjhima 
Nikaya, where the Buddha says: "Beings are the owners of 
their actions, heirs of their actions..." (Majjhima Nikaya 135). 
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There might be those among us who, standing at the 
threshold of this grand cosmic order of kamma; karmic 
seeds, karmic profile, and rebirth, hesitate, caught in the 
snare of skepticism. Yet, I invite you to momentarily 
relinquish doubt and entertain the bold question: ‘What if 
these teachings hold the essence of truth? What, indeed, are we 
forfeiting by dismissing such potent teachings? 

Indeed, there's an understated, elegant simplicity in 
embracing these teachings. At the very least, these 
principles serve as a compass, guiding us towards a life 
adorned with kindness, compassion, and ethical living. If 
the Buddha's teachings hold the veracity we've 
contemplated, then we gift ourselves an inestimable 
legacy—a transcendental beacon illuminating our current 
existence and reaching across the infinite continuum of 
lives to follow. There is no conceivable harm, but rather a 
palpable promise of enrichment, in entertaining the 
wisdom of the Buddha and venturing into the depths of its 
potential truths. 

Inarguably, learning to weave the Eightfold Noble 
Path into the fabric of our lives, without the guiding light 
of right understanding (Samma Ditthi) of kamma or 
rebirth, could prove challenging. It is through the correct 
understanding of the law of cause and effect—kamma— 
that we unearth a deeper, more meaningful 
comprehension of the elements embedded in the Eightfold 
Noble Path. 

Having journeyed through an illustration of how 
cause and effect unfurl in life, let us now step into the vast 
expanse of the Eightfold Noble Path, carrying with us this 
enriched understanding of kamma. As we venture forth, 
let's remember that the path is not a linear journey but a 
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profound transformative process that shapes our 
consciousness and leads us towards enlightenment. So, 
with the wisdom of kamma illuminating our path, let's 
explore the intricacies of Right View, Right Intention, 
Right Speech, Right Action, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, 
Right Mindfulness, and Right Concentration. May this 
deeper understanding of kamma, bolstered by the 
Buddha's teachings, guide you through the journey of the 
Eightfold Noble Path and beyond. 
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CHAPTER 14 


THE PATH: SAMMA DITTHI 
(CORRECT VIEW) 


Right, Wrong, Correct, Perfect... 
Which is it? Which should it be? 


In an exercise of mental reiteration, assuming I've been 


less than explicit in my prior delineations, we observe that 
a conundrum of semantics arises. A handful of audacious 
translators opt to translate the term "samma" into English 
as "right", "correct", or occasionally even "skillful". 
However, bearing in mind the broader context in which 
the term finds its use, I harbor a certain predilection 
towards the word “correct.” 

Samma is used as a qualifier for the aspects of the 
Eightfold Path, where each aspect of the path is described 
as "right" or "correct" (samma). The use of samma has a 
particular meaning value. In the context of the Buddha’s 
teachings, "samma" doesn't just mean technically correct 
or right according to some external standard. Rather, it 
connotes a sense of being ethically wholesome, leading to 
liberation from our own ignorance, and aligned with the 
wisdom of understanding things as they truly are. This is 
the reason why some translators prefer to render "samma" 
as "wise", "complete", “correct,” or "perfect". 

In essence, "samma' refers to the quality of a practice 
or understanding that is in accordance with Dhamma, the 
teachings of the Buddha, leading toward the cessation of 
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suffering and the blowing out of the fires of suffering 
(Nibbana). 

My rationale underlying this preference lies in the 
realization that the components of the Fourth Noble Truth 
are, after all, primarily nouns, a subset of which is actions. 
Each of these components is intrinsically defined by its 
state of correctness, or lack thereof. Indeed, one could 
mount a credible argument for viewing this issue through 
the prism of right or wrong, but it is my considered 
opinion that the teachings of the Buddha are best served 
by underscoring the correctness of each individual step. 

The term that encapsulates the distinction between 
right and wrong as being based on a subjective value 
system, as opposed to the more objectivist differentiation 
between correctness and its opposite, is "normative." 

“Normative,” a rather elegant term, pertains to an 
evaluative process, a judgment if you will, of actions, 
behaviors, or belief systems grounded in normative 
standards. These standards derive their legitimacy from 
the established norms and values of societies, cultures, 
moral paradigms, or philosophies. Such normative 
assertions provide a roadmap to how things should be, in 
accordance with these subjective standards, rather than an 
impartial, empirical representation of reality. 

Venturing into the realm of ethics or morality, 
normative assessments essentially involve a scrutiny of 
actions or behaviors to ascertain whether they align with 
or contravene ethical standards or moral values, instead of 
a simple verification of their factual correctness. 
Normative ethics, therefore, offers a study of moral norms 
and principles that ought to guide human conduct, laying 
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the groundwork for an evaluation of what is morally right 
and what is morally wrong. 

Surely, the normative, inherently subjective 
characterization of right and wrong could be employed to 
evaluate the first element of the Eightfold Path. Yet, a 
detailed perusal of the Pali texts provides a preponderance 
of evidence that the Buddha was especially discerning 
about imparting the correct views in relation to his 
teachings. The Buddha was a steadfast champion of 
correctness, frequently highlighting when something 
strayed from the path of factual accuracy. The idea of 
correctness or incorrectness isn't hinged on normative 
judgments, but on the tangible verity of a claim. A claim is 
either true or it isn’t. A semblance of correctness implies 
the infiltration of normative judgment, hence a claim 
based on being "somewhat correct" is, by its very definition, 
fundamentally incorrect. 


Correct View 
The Foundation of the Eightfold Path 


With all the contemplation about the word “correct,” we 
often overlook the word “view.” In the context of the 
Buddha’s teachings, what meaning is the word “view” 
intended to convey? 

When we talk about "view" in this context, it's less 
about physical sight and more about mental or 
philosophical perspective. More precisely, it refers to how 
one understands the nature of existence, suffering, and 
the path out of suffering. 
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In essence, "view," in the context of the Buddha’s 
teachings, is the lens through which we perceive our 
existence and the world around us. It's about our 
understanding, and acceptance of the fundamental 
realities of life and how we use that understanding to 
navigate our path towards mental awakening. It would be 
correct to supplant the word “view” with the word 
“perception.” 


You, in Relation to Correct View 


Developing correct or right views about our immediate 
world and the world at large, let alone the Buddha’s 
teachings, can hardly have a chance unless we are 
prepared to see ourselves clearly in the light of reality. 
What are you really? How do you really think? What are the 
things you really believe and why? Why do you do the 
things you do in the way that you do them? I can find no 
better way than to convey the importance of this or to say 
it in any better way than did Bhikkhu Bodhi in his essay 
titled: “Taking Stock of Oneself.” 


“Making an honest assessment of one's own character. If we are to 
utilize effectively the methods the Buddha has taught for 
overcoming the mind's defilements, we first must take stock of 
those particular defilements that are prevalent in our individual 
makeup. It will not suffice for us to sit back and console ourselves 
with the thought that the path leads infallibly to the end of greed, 
hate and delusion. For the path to be effective in our own practice, 
we have to become familiar with our own persistent greeds, hates 
and delusions as they crop up in the round of daily life. Without 
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this honest confrontation with ourselves, all our other pursuits of 
Dhamma may be to no avail and can actually lead us astray. 
Though we may gain extensive knowledge of the Buddhist 
scriptures, clarify our view and sharpen our powers of thought, 
invest so many hours on the meditation cushion and walkway, if 
we do not attend to the blemishes in our characters, these other 
achievements, far from extricating the defilements, may instead 


only go to reinforce them.” *° 


This is not to imply that before one can hope to 
successfully enjoin themselves to the practice of the 
Eightfold Path, one must come to terms with the who, 
what and why of one’s character. The who, what and why 
of our character becomes evident over time, with practice. 
What is being implied here is simply that one becomes 
willing to see themselves as they truly are. In other words, 
keep an open mind about what you may discover about 
yourself. 

Now, the "view" in "Correct View" is intended to 
convey one's understanding or perception of reality, even 
one’s own characteristics, which is grounded in the 
principles taught by the Buddha. It is the foundation for all 
other parts of the Noble Eightfold Path and sets the 
direction for one's spiritual journey towards liberation 
from suffering. 

From correct view allelse that arises is correct understanding. 
All that arises from correct understanding is wisdom. Framed 
within the contours of the Eightfold Path, the primacy of 
Correct Understanding is an axiom we would do well not 
to disregard. It is a wellspring from which all wisdom 
emerges; a kind of intellectual immersion in wisdom's 
refreshing waters. An undue emphasis, you might say, I 
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place upon the inaugural element of this hallowed octet— 
Correct Understanding. And why? Simply because the rest 
of the sevenfold array is left wholly impotent without this 
foundational cognition, this “correct view.” 

Right View leads to the rest of the correct practices on 
the Noble Eightfold Path and to wisdom, which is a 
common theme in the texts. A couple of examples can 
illustrate this: 


1. The Sammaditthi Sutta (Majjhima Nikaya 9)"* is a 
discourse on Right View given by the venerable 
Sariputta. In it, he describes Right View as the 
forerunner that sets the direction for the other seven 
parts of the Noble Eightfold Path. 


2. Inthe Mahacattarisaka Sutta (Majjhima Nikaya 117),°° 
the Buddha describes Right View as the precursor to 
all other aspects of the path: "One tries to abandon wrong 
view and to enter into right view: This is one's right effort. One 
is mindful to abandon wrong view and to enter and remain in 
right view: This is one's right mindfulness. Thus, these three 
qualities — right view, right effort, and right mindfulness — 
run and circle around right view." 


Here we can see that “right view” encompasses not simply 
the right view of reality—of the nature of reality, but a 
correct understanding of the central teachings of the 
Buddha. 

One must see this view not as a mere state of mind, 
but rather as a worldview of true cognizance—Samma- 
ditthi, if you will. It transcends the nebulous regions of 
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mental state, offering a perspective of reality that captures 
the essence of existence—not as we fantasize or demand it 
to be, but as it truly is. This epistemic alignment is 
necessary to grasp not only the truth about the nature of 
reality but also our personal introspective views about life 
itself. 

Let’s consider the tumultuous state of our 
contemporary world—a tragic theater of conflict where 
the value of truth is persistently eroded, distorted, and 
manipulated by the unseen hands of modern 
communication technology. The results? A simmering pot 
of social discord, personal dissatisfaction, and bottled-up 
wrath. Our global village, once imagined as a utopia of 
unified understanding, has become a battleground of 
clashing truths—a monument to the extreme relativism of 
our era. The influences of relativism serve as a deterrent 
from achieving a unification of mind. 


The Infection of Relativism 


For those who are just beginning to explore the 
Buddha’s teachings, the infection of relativism, 
unfortunately, makes the endeavor of trusting the 
“truthfulness” or “correctness” of Buddha’s teachings a 
challenging task. Truth, after all, what is it? Is it yours, 
mine, theirs? This very pondering unveils our relativistic 
conditioning. However, when one takes the time to 
scrutinize some knowledge or bit of information, one can 
determine for themselves that real truth requires no 
justification or defense; it stands unshaken and 
uncompromised, relying on nothing but its own existence. 
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For one to fully embrace the teachings of the Buddha, 
it is paramount to comprehend the Four Noble Truths, 
both in isolation and their interconnectedness: The Truth 
of Suffering (Dukkha), the Truth of the Origin of Suffering 
(Samudaya), the Truth of the Cessation of Suffering 
(Nirodha), and the Truth of the Path to the Cessation of 
Suffering (Magga). 

The law ofkamma (karma), the interdependence ofall 
phenomena, the fleeting nature of all things, and the 
absence of a static self or soul (anatta) are also subsumed 
under the banner of Correct Understanding. Although all 
seven elements after “correct understanding” are 
entwined, none can truly function without the firm grasp 
of what is correct. 

The so-called truth reliant on one’s beliefs, 
perspectives or perceptions isn't truth in an absolute form. 
What's my point? Much of what we label as truth is a 
relative truth, a dependent truth. Contrastingly, an 
absolute truth stands self-sustained, independent of any 
external entity—an unadulterated reality, or what Buddha 
termed as paramattha sacca (ultimate truth). 

These everyday truths, the sammuti sacca as per 
Buddha's lexicon, are necessary navigational aids for our 
worldly journey. These are truths we glean from language, 
culture, and the like. These familiar truths, however, 
segue us to the thorny issue of relativism. 

Conventional truths may occasionally be at odds, and 
when these truths clash, they morph into relative truths. 
Relativism, essentially, is a standpoint that posits truth or 
knowledge as subjective and unique to individuals, 
cultures, and contexts. Various belief systems may harbor 
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conflicting truths, which are nonetheless valid within their 
respective frameworks. 


Correct View and Cultural Relativism 


Cultural relativism, or cultural truths, assert that 
truth and morality are determined by cultural parameters, 
signifying that what is held as true or ethically valid may 
shift from one culture to the next. This admission points 
to the inescapable fact that distinct societies are governed 
by their own norms, values, and belief systems, which can 
give rise to disparate truths within differing cultural 
landscapes. We can see this today with the deep cultural 
differences between the American Republican and 
Democratic political parties. 

An additional and vivid illustration of this cultural 
relativism in our contemporary epoch concerns the usage 
of marijuana—a topic that garners a medley of viewpoints. 
Some uphold the recreational use of marijuana by adults 
as acceptable, while others vehemently oppose it, arguing 
for its continued illegality. This discrepancy underlines the 
fact that cultural beliefs and societal norms, heavily 
influenced by geographical origin, can vary significantly. 

The legal status of marijuana consumption also 
mirrors this disparity. While some jurisdictions allow 
adults to use marijuana recreationally, others have strict 
laws against it. This divergence in policy and perception 
shows that cultural beliefs and legal frameworks can shift 
dramatically from one region to the next. It emphasizes 
the need for understanding and respecting the distinctive 
rules and beliefs of various communities. 
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Through the prism of marijuana smoke, we can see 
the workings of cultural relativism. What is deemed right 
or wrong, acceptable or taboo, can hinge heavily on a 
region's culture and its legal climate. It serves as a stark 
reminder that understanding and respecting the norms 
and beliefs of different cultures is a non-negotiable—even 
if they starkly contrast with our own. The conventional 
truth, then, is that marijuana usage is permissible, but this 
truth is subject to the winds of cultural relativism. 

Therefore, Correct Understanding forms the 
foundation of the Eightfold Path, serving as the source of 
wisdom and essential for the remaining seven elements. It 
should be seen not merely as a mental state but as Samma- 
ditthi, a worldview that accurately perceives reality. 
Buddha taught that the taking in of any substance that 
alters one’s mind, function, and thinking should be 
avoided. 

Today's world, marred by conflicts and manipulated 
truths via modern technology, stands as a monument to 
extreme relativism. This relativistic perspective makes 
trusting the “correctness” of Buddha’s teachings 
challenging. However, real truth, which requires no 
justification, relies only on its existence. 

Understanding the Four Noble Truths and principles 
like the law of kamma, the impermanence of all things, 
and the absence of a static self are part of Correct 
Understanding. The remaining elements of the Eightfold 
Path rely on it. 

I concede that my discourse on the subject of “Correct 
View” or “Right View” might appear to be somewhat 
exhaustive, a consequence of my deliberate decision to 
probe the myriad depths and dimensions of what Correct 
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View signifies. At its core, it engages a surgical 
examination of the human perception of “truth.” Buddha, 
through his teachings, meticulously delineated two 
distinct forms of truth—paramattha sacca, the absolute 
truth, and sammuti sacca, the conventional truth. 

In the arena of Relativism, three distinct categories 
emerge—Cultural Relativism, Epistemic Relativism, and 
Interpretive Relativism. These variants of Relativism are 
notorious for breeding skepticism, undermining the idea 
of objective truth, and glossing over vital ethical 
considerations. This is why Relative Truths are invariably 
consigned to the realm of Conventional Truths (sammuti 
sacca), and never trespass into the hallowed precincts of 
Absolute Truths (paramattha sacca). 

To explain relativism in this context, as succinctly as 
I can, in general, relativism is a philosophical position that 
holds that truth, knowledge, or morality is not absolute or 
universally valid, but instead, it is relative to the context, 
perspective, or cultural framework in which it is 
understood. Relativism suggests that there are no 
objective or universal standards that can be used to judge 
or evaluate beliefs, values, or knowledge claims. For the 
purpose of this discussion we will only focus on Cultural 
Relativism. 

Allow me a moment to explain these forms of 
Relativism. The sly and beguiling seductress that she is— 
offers us a dance through a hall of mirrors, where every 
reflection is as true and real as the original. Or so it 
purports. In this arena, we are presented with a trio of 
dancers, each with their unique flair: Cultural Relativism, 
Epistemic Relativism, and Interpretive Relativism. Allow 
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me to introduce you to them, and be mindful that they are 
a slippery lot. 

First, our Cultural Relativist. A cosmopolitan at heart, 
she insists that moral frameworks are but mere products 
of culture; they are as varied and innumerable as the stars, 
each twinkling with its own validity. "Who are we," she 
implores, "to cast a western shadow on an eastern 
sunrise?" But be warned: in her embrace, moral judgments 
risk becoming mere matters of geography, and abhorrent 
practices can find refuge behind the shield of ‘tradition. ' 

Enter now our Epistemic Relativist, the skeptic in the 
court of knowledge. To him, truth is a quaint, if not 
entirely obsolete concept. “All knowledge,” he declares 
with an air of resigned wisdom, “is contingent on our 
perspective.” He doesn't deny that we hold beliefs, but he 
insists they are shaped by our historical and social context, 
and thus, absolute certainty is a fool's errand. But beware, 
for in his world, the line between healthy skepticism and 
corrosive cynicism is perilously thin. 

Lastly, the Interpretive Relativist takes the stage. A 
lover of texts and symbols, she whispers that all meanings 
are a matter of interpretation, with no reading holding a 
privileged position over another. "All is text," she insists, 
"and all text is fluid." Here, one man’s ‘freedom fighter’ is 
another’s ‘terrorist’, and neither is more correct than the 
other. But tread carefully, for in her dance, the risk is that 
meaningful dialogue—the lifeblood of a functioning 
society—can descend into a cacophony where nothing can 
be definitively said or understood. 

These variants of Relativism, as sophisticated as they 
may appear, are notorious not merely for their intellectual 
allure, but for the skepticism they breed like rabbits in the 
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spring. They seem to pull the rug from under the very idea 
of objective truth, leaving us in a world where 'facts' are as 
negotiable as a merchant's wares, and where vital ethical 
considerations risk being glossed over like inconvenient 
footnotes in the grand narrative of cultural diversity. 

In their most benign form, these relativists invite us 
to be humble and considerate, to recognize the vast array 
of perspectives that enrich our world. But at their most 
insidious, they can render us paralyzed in a world where 
all claims to truth and morality are equally valid—or 
equally groundless. They can lead us, if we are not vigilant, 
into a nihilistic void where nothing is solid, nothing is 
stable, and all is permissible. 

This may sound somewhat familiar. In this 
tempestuous age of ours—where the truth is treated not as 
a steadfast rock but as a shape-shifting specter—we find 
the fingerprints of Relativism smudged across the very 
lens through which we view the world. Oh, how it has 
seeped into our discourse like a relentless ink, staining the 
fabric of our shared reality until black and white blend into 
an indistinguishable gray. 

Consider, first, the arena of politics and news, where 
the epistemic relativist's scepter waves with a flourish. 
“Fake news,” cries one camp; “biased media,” retorts the 
other. When every fact is suspected to be a dressed-up 
opinion and every source carries the stain of bias, we are 
left in a tragicomic dance, where everyone has their own 
‘facts’ and any claim to objective truth is dismissed as 
naiveté or, worse, manipulation. The populace, adrift ona 
sea of conflicting narratives, knows not to whom or what 
it can anchor its trust. The very notion of an informed 
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citizenry, the bedrock of any functioning society, quivers 
under the strain. 

Then, saunter into the vibrant bazaar of cultures and 
moral codes, where the cultural relativist reigns supreme. 
Here, right and wrong are not dictated by any inherent 
moral law, but are mere artifacts of cultural heritage. In 
this view, condemning honor killings or female genital 
mutilation is not a stand for human rights, but an act of 
cultural imperialism—an arrogant imposition of one’s 
own norms onto another. Moral outrage becomes suspect, 
and we are rendered mute in the face of atrocities, our 
moral compasses spinning aimlessly. 

And let us not overlook the sprawling gallery of art, 
literature, and law, where the interpretive relativist holds 
court. In this expanse, every text—from a novel to a 
constitution—is a canvas upon which we might paint our 
own meanings, unbounded by authorial intent or 
historical context. Legal texts become malleable to the 
point of absurdity, and statues erected to commemorate 
one value are torn down in the name of another, as history 
itself becomes a_ battleground of competing 
interpretations. 

In such a world, as infected by the various strains of 
relativism as it is, everything becomes negotiable, 
everything conjectural. ‘Right’ and ‘wrong’ are demoted to 
mere flavors of the week, and ‘truth’—that once noble 
aspiration—becomes but a pawn in the service of power or 
convenience. 

The consequence? A society where discourse is not a 
means to approach truth but a theatrical performance, 
where the goal is not understanding but victory—by 
rhetoric, by might, by volume. We are led, not toward the 
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enlightened halls of reasoned debate and mutual respect, 
but into a cacophonous pit where the loudest and most 
sensational voices drown out all others. 

To live in such a world is to walk on quicksand, 
perpetually unsure of what ground, if any, will hold firm 
underfoot. It is a precarious existence, where the ties that 
bind us—not merely as compatriots but as fellow human 
beings—are stretched and frayed to the breaking point. 

Thus, in our embrace of relativism—in our surrender 
to its intoxicating, labyrinthine charms—we must 
recognize the peril that lurks: the risk of losing not just our 
sense of truth, but our very ability to engage with one 
another in the earnest, humble pursuit of a better, clearer, 
and more just world. 

Thus, while it is prudent to acknowledge the 
complexities and nuances of different cultures, epistemes, 
and interpretations, it is equally critical to resist the 
intoxicating allure of Relativism in its extreme—a doctrine 
that, in its quest to dethrone dogma, risks leaving us ina 
world devoid of any firm ground upon which to stand. 

As the whirlwind of Relativism rages, threatening to 
unmoor us from any stable sense of truth or moral 
grounding, a steady voice emerges from the East: the 
ancient and enduring teachings of the Buddha. Here, 
amidst the cacophony of our relativistic age, we find an 
offer not of another narrative to toss onto the bonfire of 
competing claims, but of a path—a Middle Way—that 
promises to lead us out of the storm and into the clarity of 
direct experience and understanding. 

The Buddha, you see, was not a relativist, nor was he 
a dogmatist. He presented a framework—not of belief, but 
of investigation; not of doctrine, but of practice. In his 
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Four Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path, he offered a 
systematic approach to understanding the nature of 
reality, not through abstract theorization, but through 
direct, personal experience. It is a path of moral and 
ethical clarity, of mental discipline, and of wisdom that 
penetrates into the nature of existence. 

In this, the Buddha’s teachings stand as a stark 
counterpoint to the paralysis induced by Epistemic 
Relativism. The Buddha declared that there is a truth—an 
objective reality—and it can be known. Not by 
surrendering to a divine revelation or by constructing 
elaborate intellectual castles, but by training the mind to 
see clearly, to observe reality as it is, free from the 
distortions of ignorance and delusion. Here, truth is nota 
matter of perspective or opinion; it is the direct 
understanding of the nature of phenomena: impermanent, 
unsatisfactory, and devoid of inherent self. 

Against the moral ambiguity bred by Cultural 
Relativism, the Buddha’s path is unambiguous. It 
delineates clear ethical guidelines—not as divine 
commandments, but as trainings designed to harmonize 
our lives with the reality of interdependence and causality. 
In the Buddha’s world, actions have consequences— 
kamma is law, not belief. It is a natural and impersonal 
process, as predictable as the laws of physics. Right and 
wrong are thus not mere cultural constructs, but are 
discerned through the understanding of the harm or 
benefit they bring. 

In the face of Interpretive Relativism’s endless play of 
meanings, the Buddha’s teachings offer a grounding in 
mindfulness and awareness. The texts and teachings (the 
Dhamma) are likened to a raft: useful for crossing the river 
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of suffering, but not to be clung to dogmatically. The focus 
is always on direct experience, on seeing things as they are, 
rather than becoming entangled in interpretations and 
conceptual. 

Thus, the Buddha’s path offers us a way out—a 
method, tried and tested across millennia and cultures, 
that promises to lead us from confusion to clarity, from 
conflict to harmony, from suffering to peace. It is an 
invitation to step out of the dizzying hall of mirrors that 
Relativism can become and into the clear, open space of 
direct understanding. 

In a world teetering on the precipice of its own 
uncertainties—a world where truth is under siege, where 
right and wrong are rendered as fluid as the changing 
tides—the Buddha’s teachings emerge not as another 
voice in the clamor, but as a steady and reliable guide to 
seeing through the delusion and realizing the truth about 
the nature of reality itself. 

And so, as the storm of Relativism howls, the 
Dhamma stands as a lighthouse: steadfast and 
unwavering, guiding us safely through the tempest toward 
the shores of wisdom and compassionate understanding. 


Samma Ditthi (Correct View) of Cultural Relativism 


We cast our analytical lens onto the relationship of 
Cultural Relativism and elements of the Buddha’s 
teachings. At first blush, one might consider that the 
Buddha’s teachings (the Dhamma) exhibit a striking 
resonance with the elements of Cultural Relativism. 
However, it is critical to note that while Buddha's 
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teachings do champion an understanding and respect for 
diverse cultures, they transcend the scope of the modern 
concept of cultural relativism—a revelation we will 
encounter as we traverse further into this discussion. For 
now, let us embark upon an exploration of the Dhamma 
relationship with Cultural Relativism: 


Interconnectedness: A cornerstone of Buddha's teachings 
is the interconnectedness of all beings—a concept that 
fosters compassion, understanding, and the ability to 
perceive experiences and perspectives beyond our own 
cultural milieu. This ultimately paves the way for greater 
empathy and a reduction in cultural prejudice. 


Middle Way: Buddha espoused the philosophy of a 
balanced approach, avoiding extreme ideologies. While 
cultural relativism prevents the imposition of one culture's 
values over another, his teachings advocate for a 
discerning and contemplative evaluation of ethical 
conduct, promoting a middle way that circumvents both 
stern moral absolutism and unbounded moral relativism. 


Universal Ethical Principles: The teachings of Buddha 
establish certain ethical principles considered to be 
universal, such as non-violence (ahimsa) and compassion 
(karuna). These guidelines offer a moral compass that 
transcends cultural divisions, applicable in any given 
context. 


Dependent Origination: This principle acknowledges that 
all phenomena emerge from a complex network of 
interdependent causes and conditions. Such a perspective 
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suggests that cultural practices are molded by a tangle of 
influences including historical, social, and psychological 
factors—all critical to understanding cultural variations. 


Skillful Means: Buddha stressed on the use of skillful 
means (upaya) to direct individuals towards 
enlightenment—a mental awakening and a blowing out of 
the fires of suffering. This implies that teachings and 
practices can be customized to different cultural contexts, 
while preserving the underlying principles and objectives 
of practice. 


By invoking these core teachings propounded by 
Buddha, we shine a spotlight on how Cultural Relativism 
aligns with his teachings. An important fact to note here is 
that because there is a correlation between the teachings 
of the Buddha and the modern concept of Cultural 
Relativism, clearly reveals that his teachings are 
antithetical to conventional religion. Contrasting this with 
faith-based religions provides a crystal-clear illustration 
of how Cultural Relativism dovetails with Buddha’s 
teachings. 


The Correct View of the Relationship between 
Faith-Based Religion and Cultural Relativism 


Religions rooted in faith of a supernatural entity do 
not quite seamlessly meld with the contours of cultural 
relativism, owing to certain inborn traits and convictions 
inherent in diverse religious traditions. Here are some 
noteworthy points: 
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Universal Truth Claims: A large segment of faith-based 
religions espouse universal claims of truth—staunchly 
asserting that their teachings and doctrines enjoy absolute 
and universal validity for all individuals, irrespective of 
cultural milieu. This can potentially clash with the spirit of 
cultural relativism, which advocates that cultural beliefs 
ought to be interpreted and evaluated within their distinct 
cultural contexts. 


Moral Absolutism: Religions frequently endorse moral 
absolutism—affirming that certain moral principles and 
commandments are universally binding, applicable to all 
individuals, no matter their cultural roots. This poses a 
contrast to cultural relativism, which underscores the 
variability of moral values and norms across different 
cultures. 


Proselytization and Conversion: Certain faith-based 
religions are actively invested in proselytization, striving 
to convert individuals to their unique religious beliefs and 
practices. This missionary approach often betrays a claim 
to superiority, the belief that one's own religious 
framework surpasses others in validity. Such an approach 
can be deemed incompatible with the ethos of cultural 
relativism, which encourages respect and understanding 
of diverse cultural beliefs, sans the urge to alter or impose 
one's own beliefs. 


Religious Dogma and Orthodoxy: Religions are frequently 
buttressed by established dogmas, doctrines, and 
orthodoxies, setting the parameters for what is deemed 
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true and acceptable within the religious framework. These 
doctrines often take the shape of immutable and inflexible 
truths, curtailing the application of cultural relativism 
when assessing beliefs and practices within the religious 
context. 


Comparing these elements with the central concepts of the 
Buddha's teachings, we gain insight into how Cultural 
Relativism may somewhat mesh with the practices and 
principles taught by Buddha, but often grates against the 
practices and principles of faith-based religion. For 
example: 


Non-Absolutism: Buddha’s teachings abstain from 
asserting the existence of an absolute, eternal, or creator 
deity, choosing instead to spotlight the individual's 
journey to liberation and enlightenment. This absence of 
an absolute divine authority permits Buddhism to assume 
a more relativistic stance, recognizing the diversity of 
cultural beliefs and practices without postulating a 
universal, singular truth. 


Cultural Adaptation: Buddhist practice has a storied 
tradition of adapting and integrating into diverse cultural 
contexts. As Buddhism diffused across various regions, it 
absorbed local customs, traditions, and beliefs, resulting 
in a rich tapestry of Buddhist traditions across the globe. 
This cultural adaptability signals a predisposition to 
respect and incorporate local cultural expressions rather 
than imposing a single religious framework. 

However, there is a caution that needs to be 
recognized and observed. While integration of culture 
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may appear to be a natural evolution of the integration of 
the Buddha’s teachings, one must be mindful of the kinds 
of cultural integration that is adapted. Many cultural 
elements are in direct opposition to the goal of becoming a 
student of the Buddha’s teachings and realizing a mental 
awakening to the truth about the nature of existence. An 
example of this may be the cultural adaptations of 
otherworldly deities that have evolved into 
representations of Buddha in the Mahayana forms of 
Buddhism, in particular the Tibetan form. 


Emphasis on Wisdom and Compassion: Buddha's 
teachings place significant emphasis on fostering wisdom 
and compassion. These qualities are celebrated as 
universal virtues that transcend cultural demarcations. 
While his teachings acknowledge the impact of cultural 
conditioning on individuals, it promotes the cultivation of 
ethical conduct and understanding with universal 
applicability. 


Non-Proselytization: Buddhist practices refrain from 
proselytization or attempts to convert individuals to 
Buddhism. The focus is more on offering teachings and 
practices as a conduit for individuals to chart their own 
paths toa mental awakening and liberation from suffering. 
This non-proselytizing stance aligns with the spirit of 
cultural relativism, as Buddhism does not endeavor to 
impose its beliefs on others. 


Relational Context: Buddha's teachings underscore the 
importance of relational context in deciphering and 
evaluating moral conduct. Actions are assessed based on 
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their consequences and intentions, as opposed to rigid 
adherence to pre-set rules. This flexible approach 
accommodates cultural factors and__ individual 
circumstances when passing ethical judgments. 

This dissection of Cultural Relativism as applied to 
Buddha’s teachings and juxtaposed against faith-based 
religion, reveals a stark contrast to what is "conventionally" 
regarded as "a religion," and further supporting the 
concept that neither the Buddha nor his teachings 
constitute what is considered, in the modern usage, a 
religion. 

As we can see, the non-dualistic Middle Way of 
Buddha's teachings does not entirely embody cultural 
relativism. Indeed, in several aspects, the Middle Way 
does not fall neatly into alignment with this concept. 

Religions built upon faith often adhere to a unifying, 
absolute truth—a doctrinal lighthouse that provides 
guidance and moral surety to its followers. This is a stark 
contrast to cultural relativism, which suggests that 
cultural norms and beliefs are not universal but unique to 
each cultural milieu, resisting any universal absolute. 

Throughout history moral absolutism is championed 
by faith-based religions; a stance that affirms certain 
moral codes as universal and binding for all, irrespective 
of cultural diversity and irrespective of whether someone 
is a practicing member of such faith. The ethos of cultural 
relativism, conversely, recognizes that moral values and 
norms are relative and vary across cultures, but this is not 
the case with respect to faith-based religion. 

Faith-based religions promote conversion or 
proselytization, endorsing a sense of spiritual superiority 
and the ultimate validity of their doctrines. This is 
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fundamentally at odds with cultural relativism, which 
promotes respect and understanding of diverse beliefs 
without striving to assert one's own as superior. 

One is confronted with an apparent paradox in the 
Buddha's teachings. Indeed, while the Buddha does 
acknowledge the existence of absolute truths, these 
doctrines do not postulate an absolutist stance concerning 
personal experience. The focus is rather on the personal 
pursuit of mental awakening and liberation from suffering. 
This nuance facilitates a perspective that could be 
considered more relativistic, fostering an appreciation of 
cultural diversity without compulsively advocating a single, 
universal truth. 

An individual's spiritual voyage, according to this 
perspective, should not be confined to rigid universal 
tenets but should instead be an intimate exploration of self 
and the world, flavored by cultural diversity and personal 
insights. Thus, the Buddha's teachings elegantly balance 
between an appreciation of absolute truths and a respect 
for the intricate mosaic of individual and cultural 
experiences. 

The Buddha’s teachings have proven adaptable, 
absorbing and integrating local customs and traditions as 
it has spread, fostering a tapestry of diverse practices. This 
ability to respect and incorporate local expressions of 
belief aligns more closely with the principles of cultural 
relativism than the imposition of a singular religious 
framework. 

Buddha's teachings, which stress wisdom and 
compassion, acknowledge the influence of cultural 
conditioning on individuals, but also promote universally 
applicable ethical conduct and understanding. They do not 
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endorse proselytization, but instead offer teachings as 
tools for individuals to find their own paths to mental 
awakening. This aligns with the spirit of cultural 
relativism, which promotes the understanding of diverse 
beliefs without seeking to impose one's own. 

Now then, let’s cast our gaze on the uniquely 
divergent route that the teachings of Buddha charter, a 
road often traversed, but seldom fully understood. 
Nothing about the Buddha’s teachings settles comfortably 
within the confines of what is conventionally denoted as 
"religion" in the modern sense, nor does it rest wholly in 
the armchair of cultural relativism. Rather, the conceptual 
matrix of this ancient philosophy is at once invigorating 
and challenging, calling upon its followers to walk a razor's 
edge of balance and thoughtfulness, an aesthetic 
commonly referred to as the 'Middle Way’. 

The Middle Way, to borrow from antiquity, remains 
an elegant equipoise between the excesses of dogmatic 
absolutism and the loose reins of relativism. It urges 
seekers of enlightenment to shun both hedonistic 
indulgence and self-inflicted austerity, advocating instead 
a balanced pursuit of liberation and mental awakening. 
The Middle Way is not just a metaphorical path, it is an 
intellectual endeavor, a strategic approach to ethics, 
meditation, and wisdom. It aspires to rise above the binary 
constrictions of dualistic thought and foster an open 
transcendent mindset. 

Understanding in the Buddha's teachings is, above all, 
held as inviolable. Proper or ‘correct’ comprehension is the 
cornerstone of a cognitive revolution towards truth, the 
truth about the nature of existence. Correct 
understanding, or view, frames the panorama of life's 
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tribulations, their progenitors, and the means to their 
cessation. It instills a profound cognizance of the 
principles of kamma, the ephemerality of existence, and 
the concept of non-self. The objective here isn't to promote 
a relativistic view, but to dissect the facades of superficial 
perception and lay bare the ultimate truths, propelling 
individuals towards freedom from the bonds of suffering. 

Buddha’s teachings, while recognizing the 
undeniable influences of culture on individuals, maintains 
an ability to transcend the limitations of cultural 
conditioning. It might be likened to a mirror reflecting the 
diverse hues of human cultures while shedding light on 
insights that elude cultural biases. It emphasizes a voyage 
towards personal insight and experiential understanding, 
urging followers to rise above relative viewpoints and 
grasp the ultimate truth of existence. 

Despite its chameleon-like adaptation to various 
cultural contexts, the bedrock of the Buddha’s teachings, 
embodied in the Four Noble Truths and the Noble 
Eightfold Path, retains universal relevance. These 
teachings transcend the boundaries of cultural traditions 
and provide universally applicable insights into the 
fundamental aspects of human existence and the route to 
liberation from suffering. 

Therefore, the 'Middle Way', a cornerstone of 
Buddha's teachings, stands somewhat askance to the 
precepts of cultural relativism. It espouses a non-dualistic 
approach, the cultivation of a correct view, right view, or 
correct understanding, and the transcending of cultural 
constructs to realize ultimate truth. Buddha’s teachings 
offer a compass to navigate the labyrinth of human 
existence, urging us towards a universal understanding of 
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reality, as opposed to simply acquiescing to the relativism 
of cultural perspectives. 

In Buddha's teachings, you find an intriguing 
confluence of the personal and the universal, the relative 
and the absolute. The Middle Way transcends cultural 
relativism by not simply accepting each cultural truth as 
equally valid, but by constantly encouraging individual 
exploration and self-realization. This forms a compelling 
landscape where the individual and their experiences, 
cultural influences, and existential realizations create an 
intertwined path to understanding. 

At the heart of it all, the Buddha’s teachings, also 
known as Dhamma, while celebrating cultural diversity, 
also encourages a deep personal introspection that fosters 
a universal empathy, a shared understanding that unites 
rather than divides. This philosophical bent refrains from 
a purely relativistic standpoint, instead, it promotes a 
quest for a more profound understanding of existence, 
that cuts across cultures and binds us all in our shared 
human journey. 

In a sense, it can be said that the Dhamma straddles 
the spaces between cultures, between individuals, 
between views of reality, not merely as a bridge but as a 
catalyst that inspires each one to venture beyond the 
known confines, fostering a wisdom that transcends 
boundaries, an enlightenment that outshines cultural 
biases. 
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The Connection Between 
Samma Ditthi & Paramattha Sacca 


Inthe grand tapestry of this dialogue, we once again arrive 
at our point of departure, the concept of Samma Ditthi, or 
Correct View. If you will, picture our prior discourse as a 
necessary and deliberate journey across a diverse 
intellectual landscape, designed to sketch a vast panorama 
of our perception and comprehension of truth. 

Samma Ditthi, the lodestar of the Noble Eightfold 
Path in the Buddha’s teachings, also known as Right View 
or Right Understanding, is the cornerstone from which 
the entire architectural marvel of practice is erected. The 
correlation between Samma Ditthi and Paramattha Sacca, 
the Absolute Truth, is intriguingly nuanced: 


The Quest for Ultimate Truth: In the pursuit of Samma 
Ditthi, we aim to perceive and comprehend the stark 
truths of existence, including the sobering triad of the 
Three Characteristics of Existence: impermanence, 
dissatisfaction, and non-self, which are the fundamental 
contours of the reality we inhabit. This understanding 
neatly parallels Paramattha Sacca, which represents the 
zenith of truth, soaring beyond relative perspectives. 


Shattering Dualistic Illusions: Samma Ditthi empowers 
the practitioner to shatter the shackles of dualistic 
perspectives and extremism. The path leads us towards a 
non-dualistic comprehension of reality, recognizing the 
intricate web of interdependence and interconnectedness 
that underpins all phenomena. This strikingly echoes 
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Paramattha Sacca, rising above the constraints of relative 
viewpoints to shed light on the profound depths of reality. 

What does it mean to have a "non-dualistic 
comprehension of reality?" A non-dualistic way of thinking 
means that our thinking transcends the rather crude and 
limiting dichotomies we so often construct in our attempts 
to make sense of the vast and intricate cosmos. Right, 
wrong, black, white, and so on. In essence, non-dualistic 
comprehension is an invitation to step outside the 
restrictive arena where dualities spar, and to see the world, 
not as fractured fragments, but as a fluid, interconnected, 
and holistic continuum. 

First and foremost, to grasp the concept of non- 
dualism, it is necessary to divest oneself of the notion that 
the categories we impose upon the world are absolute or 
intrinsic. Instead of the canvas of existence being painted 
with stark blacks and whites, non-dualism presents us 
with a vibrant palette where myriad colors blend into one 
another in harmonious, albeit complex ways. It suggests 
that the distinctions we draw—between self and other, 
matter and spirit, good and evil—are not definitive 
demarcations but, rather, constructs of our minds, as 
arbitrary as they are pervasive. 

To illustrate, consider the apparent divide between 
‘self and ‘other.’ In the non-dualistic view, this is a mere 
illusion. There is no isolated ‘self’ that stands apart from 
the world; we are, each of us, inextricably woven into the 
fabric of all that exists. We breathe the air that the trees 
exhale, our bodies are stardust animated, and our minds 
are shaped by a multitude of interactions and 
relationships. The boundary we draw around our ‘self is a 
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convenient fiction—at times necessary for certain 
practical matters, but a fiction nonetheless. 

Further, non-dualism challenges our deeply 
ingrained, often subconscious habit of hierarchical 
thinking—this notion that one side of a duality must be 
superior to the other. To transcend dualism is to recognize 
that these pairs are not in opposition, but in relation, and 
that both are essential aspects of a single, more 
fundamental reality. It's akin to understanding that light 
and shadow are not battling forces but interdependent 
aspects of a single phenomenon: the dance of illumination 
and occlusion that paints our world with form and depth. 

In philosophical and psychological contexts, non- 
dualistic comprehension often points towards an 
experiential understanding—a direct and intimate 
awareness—of this fundamental unity and 
interconnectedness of all phenomena. It is not merely a 
theoretical stance, but a lived, embodied experience that 
informs one’s way of being in the world. It is similar to 
seeing the waves and knowing, the waves are not an 
abstract concept but a vivid, immediate truth, that they are 
not separate from the ocean. Each wave is unique, yes, but 
in essence, it is nothing other than the ocean itself, rising 
and falling in a constant, ever-changing dance. 

So, when we speak of a ‘non-dualistic comprehension 
of reality,’ we are, in essence, speaking of a radical shift in 
perspective—a profound reorientation that moves us from 
fragmentation to wholeness, from conflict to harmony, 
and from isolation to interconnectedness. It is, to borrow 
from the poetic, to hear the symphony in the cacophony, 
to see the tapestry in the threads, and to know the ocean in 
the wave. 
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Decoding the Law of Cause and Effect: Samma Ditthi 
encompasses the understanding of kamma (karma), the 
subtle dance of cause and effect that imbues our 
experiences with meaning. This is the realization that our 
intentional actions resonate through the cosmos, 
sculpting the characteristics of our present and future. 
Such understanding of kamma finds a companion in 
Paramattha Sacca, revealing the undeniable truth of the 
dynamics between actions and their aftermath or 
consequences. 


Unveiling Liberating Insight: Samma Ditthi paves the way 
towards liberating wisdom and insight, germinating from 
the comprehension of ultimate truths. Such insights 
enable practitioners to penetrate the veil of conventional 
appearances and decipher the cryptic nature of reality. 
This bears an intimate kinship with Paramattha Sacca, 
both entailing the transcendence beyond conventional 
understanding and accessing profound revelations about 
the nature of existence. 

In the diligent cultivation of Samma_Ditthi, 
practitioners unravel a deeper appreciation for the 
absolute truths of existence, synchronizing themselves 
with Paramattha Sacca. This harmonious resonance 
orchestrates the entire journey, fostering wisdom, ethical 
conduct, anda transformation of consciousness and deeds. 
It is within this alchemical marriage of Samma Ditthi and 
the realization of Paramattha Sacca, that individuals 
stride forward on the path towards liberation, towards the 
cessation of suffering. And, these are the cornerstones of 
the Eightfold Noble Path. 
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In Summary: In the grand debate hall of our minds, we 
once again circle back to the point of commencement, that 
of Samma Ditthi, or as we may call it in the pedestrian's 
language, Correct View. This is no mere triviality but the 
gleaming beacon of the Noble Eightfold Path in the 
Buddha’s doctrinal framework, a cornerstone that serves 
as the foundation upon which the sublime edifice of 
practice rises. 

Our discourse, so far, can be envisaged as a 
philosophic expedition, charting the vast expanse of our 
truth perception and comprehension. What binds Samma 
Ditthi and Paramattha Sacca, the supreme pinnacle of 
truth, together, is an enticing study in the subtle art of 
nuance. 

In our quest for Samma Ditthi, we engage in a 
ceaseless pursuit to stare unblinkingly into the often-bleak 
truths of our existence, including the uncomfortable triad 
of impermanence, dissatisfaction, and non-self. Herein, 
we stumble upon a parallel with Paramattha Sacca, our 
lodestar that guides us beyond the relative, through the 
swirling mists of reality. 

Samma Ditthi grants the power to break free from the 
illusionary manacles of dualistic perspectives. It is an 
enlightening journey that reveals the intricate matrix of 
interdependence and interconnectedness within all 
phenomena, a sentiment echoed by Paramattha Sacca, as 
it transcends relative viewpoints to shed luminescence on 
the deeper aspects of reality. 

Within the orbit of Samma Ditthi, we find an 
understanding of kamma, that mystical interplay of cause 
and effect that enlivens our existence. It proffers a window 
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into the dynamics between actions and consequences, a 
truth irrefutably portrayed by Paramattha Sacca. 

Samma Ditthi, thus, becomes the trailblazer towards a 
liberating wisdom, as it strips away the cosmetic facade of 
conventional reality. Therein we find a kinship with 
Paramattha Sacca, both imploring us to transcend mere 
conventional understanding and tap into profound 
revelations about our existence. 

The diligent cultivation of Samma Ditthi gifts us an 
intimate dance with the supreme truths of existence, 
aligning us with Paramattha Sacca (Absolute Truth). This 
symphony of the mind and truth lays the groundwork for 
wisdom, ethical conduct, and a transformation of our 
consciousness and actions. It is within this sublime pas de 
deux of Samma Ditthi and Paramattha Sacca that we 
stride forward towards liberation and the cessation of 
suffering, the true cornerstones of the Eightfold Noble 
Path. So then, with this elucidation, we see the relevance 
of ancient wisdom in a contemporary context and 
continue to learn from these timeless truths. 
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CHAPTER 15 


OPENING UP TO REALITY 


Originally, I was tempted to inaugurate this chapter 
“The Acerbic Teacher,” a title dripping with the sort of 
sardonic wit for which I have a noted weakness. Yet, on 
reflection, I found it perhaps a touch too caustic for the 
reader venturing into these waters for the first time. In 
this chapter, my intention is far from merely brandishing 
a sharp tongue for the sake of it. Rather, my objective is to 
cut through the labyrinthine thicket of modern 
misconceptions, to shed light on the often-misunderstood 
ethos of the Buddha’s teachings in the West. With a 
scalpel's precision and a bit of that aforementioned wit, I 
hope to lay bare the contrasts and contradictions that 
characterize our contemporary relationship with the 
Buddha’s ancient wisdom. Not as an exercise in cynicism, 
mind you, but as a sincere endeavor to bridge the chasm 
between genuine spiritual insight and the often- 
superficial flirtations of our modern age. Dive in, then, not 
with trepidation, but with the anticipation of a linguistic 
journey that promises both enlightenment and the 
occasional sting of provocation. 

In an era utterly obsessed with the almighty dollar, 
where even our loftiest spiritual pursuits seem tethered to 
the whims of consumerism, one has to wonder: Can the 
profound teachings of the Buddha even penetrate the 
dense fog of our modern, monetary-driven malaise? 
Historically, yes, humans have always danced to the tune 
of currency, but today's relentless jig borders on the 
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perverse. The result? A world where inherent ethical fibers 
are often frayed by the abrasive demands of mere survival. 

And let's talk about the West's recent infatuation with 
Buddhism. Despite the avalanche of so-called 'Buddhist' 
resources flooding the Internet, and the multitude of 
Western organizations donning the mask of Buddhist 
advocacy, one gets the sinking feeling that they're more 
enamored with the idea of Buddhism—the brand, the 
aesthetic, the optics, or the hashtag—rather than its actual, 
unvarnished teachings. The Dhamma _ (Buddha’s 
teachings), it appears, is being given short shrift in favor 
of easily digestible, marketable morsels of 'wisdom.' And 
one can't help but question: In this age of spiritual 
commodification, are the depths of Buddha's teachings 
even fathomable to the uninitiated, or have we contented 
ourselves with merely skimming the surface? 

One cannot help but raise an eyebrow at the 
vulgarization of Buddha's venerable teachings in the 
marketplace of modern spiritual consumerism. As the 
world hurtles forward with its relentless worship at the 
altar of materialism, the deep, transformative essence of 
the Buddha’s teachings often seems to have been left in the 
dust, or worse, repackaged into bite-sized, 
"Instagrammable" aphorisms devoid of substance. 

Is there even a real desire to approach the Four Noble 
Truths in this modern age? These tenets speak to the 
existential suffering that's so deeply etched into the 
human experience. Yet, instead of a profound exploration 
of dukkha (suffering) and its causes, we're peddled a sugar- 
coated version. Meditation apps, retreat vacations, and 
"mindful" merchandising: all promising a shortcut to 
mental awakening, awareness and an end to one’s 
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suffering, sans the inconvenience of deep reflection or 
moral recalibration. One could argue that this is nothing 
short of selling spiritual snake oil to the masses. 

The Noble Eightfold Path? Oh, it conveniently wends 
its way around Western capitalism, ensuring that 'Right 
Livelihood’ doesn't unduly cramp our style or our bank 
balances. We've managed to mold Buddhism to justify our 
relentless pursuits, even if they're at odds with genuine 
spiritual growth. 

The most glaring travesty, however, has been the 
watered-down Westernization of this ancient wisdom. 
The West, in its classic imperial fashion, cherry-picks the 
palatable bits and discards the rest. Meditative calm 
without the religious "baggage"? Sure. Ethical precepts 
that demand sacrifice and introspection? Maybe later. 

Bhikkhu Bodhi, a luminary in Theravada Buddhism, 
sagely pointed out the dangers of such selective borrowing. 
To paraphrase, by ripping mindfulness out of its rich 
tapestry and selling it as an elixir for modern ills, we risk 
subverting the very essence of the Dhamma (the 
Buddha’s teachings, making it just another pawn in the 
game of global capitalism. 

Yet, let's not be too hasty in condemning the digital 
age. While the Internet has thrown up a cacophony of 
pseudo-spiritualism, it also offers access to authentic 
teachings. In this sprawling marketplace of ideas, it is the 
solemn duty of the astute observer to separate the genuine 
from the counterfeit, much like one would distinguish a 
diamond from mere glass. 

As society flirts with a "Buddhism Lite," repackaged 
for Western palates, it's crucial to remember that the 
genuine embrace of the Buddha's teachings demands 
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more than a casual dalliance. It requires depth, sacrifice 
time and attention, and a willingness to confront one's 
own imperfections — however unfashionable that may be. 


The Optics 


“Optics,” the darling word of politicians and 
marketers, seemingly has found its way into the realm of 
Western Buddhism. And why should it not? In an age 
where everything is ripe for commodification, even the 
profound teachings of the Buddha aren't spared from the 
superficial gloss of modernity's veneer. 

In our age, where the almighty dollar reigns supreme, 
“optics” are everything—no matter how profound or 
sacred—finds itself on the auction block of public 
consumption. From the meaningful strains of the monks’ 
chant to the revered teachings of ancient sages, nothing 
escapes the voracious appetite of commodification. And 
why, one might ponder, does this occur? 

The answer, while unsettling, is painfully 
straightforward: Our society has become intoxicated, 
indeed, utterly inebriated, with the idea of monetary gain. 
This isn't merely a desire for wealth. It's an obsession, a 
fevered chase, an addiction. Everywhere we turn, we're 
inundated with messages that equate financial success 
with personal worth. The relentless drumbeat of 
consumerism doesn't just suggest but screams that more 
is better, and richest is best. Thus, the nearly 
uncontrollable frenzy of the purchasing of MegaBucks 
lottery tickets when the take reaches enormous amounts 
of money. 
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But here's the rub: This relentless quest for monetary 
gain, which so many accept as an axiom of modern living, 
is built on a foundation of sheer delusion. Not mere 
illusion, a harmless trick of the light, but a profound, 
deep-seated delusion about what truly matters in life. 

Money, in and of itself, is but a tool—a means to an 
end. Yet, we've been hoodwinked into believing it's the end 
itself. In our relentless pursuit, we've turned our back on 
the timeless truths of human existence—the quest for 
meaning, for connection, for genuine contentment. 
Instead, we bow at the altar of greed and ambition, 
mistakenly believing that the next dollar, those certain 
lottery ticket numbers, the next purchase, the next status 
symbol will bring us the happiness that remains 
perpetually out of reach. 

Returning to our original observation on Western 
Buddhism, one can't help but observe the tragic irony. A 
teaching that, at its core, seeks to free humanity from the 
shackles of delusional craving is itself being peddled, 
polished, and presented in the glitzy packaging of modern 
marketing, all for a quick buck. 

But let's not descend into complete cynicism. As long 
as there are astute souls willing to challenge the status quo, 
to dig beneath the superficial and rediscover the undiluted 
essence of ageless teachings, there's a beacon of hope. The 
core of Buddha's wisdom, untouched by the avarice of 
modern times, beckons those intrepid enough to delve 
deep. Our task, as ever, is to ensure this pristine wellspring 
isn't muddied by the blinding glitz of our contemporary, 
commodified age. 

As long as there are discerning minds willing to pierce 
through the facade, to question the prevailing narratives, 
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and to seek truth beyond the smoke and mirrors of modern 
commercialism, there's hope. The true essence of 
teachings like those of the Buddha, untainted by the 
grubby hands of commodification, awaits those brave 
enough to seek it. The challenge, then, is to ensure that the 
luminous core of such wisdom isn't overshadowed by the 
garish glitz of our monetized age. 

The West's dalliance with Buddhism seems, at times, 
less of a deep spiritual exploration and more of a 
performance — an "optical" exercise, if you will. From 
meditation apps promising enlightenment in ten days, to 
influencers showcasing their latest "Buddhist-inspired" 
yoga pose on social media, the emphasis is alarmingly on 
how Buddhism is seen rather than how it's understood or 
practiced. The optics, my friends, seem to overshadow the 
essence. 

Now, imagine the Buddha, in his meditative 
equipoise, suddenly finding himself amid a flurry of 
Instagram filters and hashtags. How would he react to the 
sight of his teachings being condensed into 280 characters 
or less, robbed of depth, nuance, and context, all for the 
sake of generating likes and retweets? 

One might argue that any exposure to the teachings is 
better than none. But at what cost? When the optics of 
looking "Zen" becomes more important than the arduous 
journey towards a true mental awakening, we risk 
reducing Buddhism to nothing more than a fashionable 
accessory in the West's ever-expanding spiritual wardrobe. 

It's not that the West cannot comprehend or sincerely 
practice the teachings of the Buddha. Far from it. However, 
there is a perilous line between genuine spiritual 
exploration and the seductive allure of spiritual 
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materialism. And if the optics continue to dominate over 
essence, one wonders if the West's tryst with Buddhism 
will remain, for many, a mere surface-level flirtation. 

With regard to “spiritual materialism,” Chogyam 
Trungpa Rinpoche's seminal work, "Cutting Through 
Spiritual Materialism," tackled this very conundrum. The 
heart of his warning was against the allure of using 
spiritual practices and beliefs as a means to bolster one's 
ego, rather than to dismantle it. 

In essence, Trungpa Rinpoche illuminated how 
individuals can fall into the trap of "collecting" spiritual 
achievements, experiences, or even knowledge as badges 
of honor. This approach, he suggested, transforms 
spirituality into yet another realm for the ego to conquer 
and dominate. Instead of leading to genuine liberation, 
spiritual materialism binds the practitioner even more 
firmly to their egoic delusions. 

Trungpa emphasized that true spiritual progress, 
true conscious awakening, requires a profound humility, 
a willingness to face one's own limitations and 
imperfections directly. The true Buddhist path, he 
contended, often feels more like a process of subtraction 
than addition. Instead of accumulating more - more 
knowledge, more experiences, more accolades — one is, in 
a sense, stripping away layers of delusion and self- 
deception. 

"Spiritual Materialism," in Trungpa's terms, is the 
antithesis of genuine spiritual practice. It's the attempt to 
co-opt the language, practices, and trappings of 
spirituality in service of ego enhancement, rather than ego 
transcendence. I would add, taking advantage of the 
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obvious “spiritual materialism” in the West, it’s the 
attempt to co-opt greed in order to achieve financial gain. 

As with all things, it would do us well to remember 
that in Buddhism — as in life — all that glitters is not gold. 
The true value often lies beneath, waiting for those willing 
to dig deeper than the mere optics. 


What does Right Livelihood Mean? 


When the Buddha spoke of ‘Right Livelihood,’ he 
wasn't dishing out vague spiritual platitudes. Quite the 
contrary. He was giving practical advice for living a life 
that doesn't exploit or harm others. In essence, it's about 
earning your keep without resorting to deceit, treachery, 
or causing suffering. Think of it as an ancient ‘do no harm’ 
policy, but applied to how you make a living. The Buddha 
was reminding us, in his pragmatic way, that our daily 
grind shouldn't be someone else's nightmare. 

Additionally, when the word “spirituality” comes up 
in the dialog of this book, what is meant by that word is: 
Spirituality is a personal journey where you explore and try to 
understand the deeper side of life, its purpose, and your connection 
to it. It's about finding meaning beyond the everyday stuff, 
connecting with something bigger than just yourself. Think of it 
as diving into the ‘why' and ‘how' of your own existence, without 
necessarily sticking to the rules of any one religion or belief system. 

In our constantly wanting, desiring, clinging, greed- 
ravaged, and money-focused Western society, it seems 
like an endless uphill battle to genuinely follow "Right 
Livelihood" as set out by the Noble Eightfold Path. As the 
march of consumerism grows louder and more insistent, 
the Buddha's teachings may seem, to the untrained eye, 
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like quaint remnants of a bygone era—well-intentioned, 
but woefully ill-suited to the demands of our modern age. 

To grasp the profundity of this dissonance, consider 
the ethos that underpins much of the West's economic 
machinery: it is one of relentless accumulation, where 
success is often measured by the size of one's stockpile, be 
it money, property, or even social influence. Against this 
backdrop, the Buddha's teachings appear almost 
subversive. They challenge us to look inward, to question 
the very foundations of our desires, and to measure 
success not by what we amass but by what we let go. 

Now, critics and cynics might scoff at such ideals, 
dismissing them as naive or, worse still, regressive. And to 
them, I pose a simple question: Is our current trajectory 
truly sustainable? As we relentlessly chase after more, are 
we any happier, more content, or more mentally and 
emotionally awakened? 

Sam Harris, a neuroscientist and vocal critic of 
organized religion, has often highlighted the tangible 
benefits of meditation—a cornerstone of the Buddha’s 
teachings. He argues for a more-secular, pragmatic 
approach to Buddha’s wisdom, one that extracts its ethical 
and contemplative wisdom without getting bogged down 
in religious-like dogma. Harris's work suggests that even 
in our cynical, post-religious age, there's something in the 
Buddha's teachings that resonates, that speaks to a 
profound human need that the endless treadmill of 
consumerism simply cannot satisfy. 

Several modern Buddhist monks, such as Bhikkhu 
Bodhi and Ajahn Brahm, have acknowledged the 
challenges of applying ancient teachings in our complex 
world, but they also emphasize their timeless relevance. 
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Right Livelihood is not just about the job you do, but the 
intention behind it. Can one be wealthy and still be ethical? 
Certainly. But one's wealth should not come at the expense 
of others' suffering. This sentiment might seem idealistic, 
especially when juxtaposed against the cutthroat ethos of 
Wall Street, but it's a sentiment that offers a way out of the 
vicious cycle of endless craving. 

While the trappings of modernity present undeniable 
challenges, it's reductive to dismiss the Buddha's 
teachings as outmoded or irrelevant. Instead, it behooves 
us—especially those in the West—to approach these 
teachings not as rigid dictates but as a flexible framework, 
one that can guide us toward a more fulfilling, enlightened 
existence, even amid the cacophony of modern life. The 
true challenge lies not in the teachings themselves but in 
our willingness to adapt, reinterpret, and, most crucially, 
practice them. 


What is the Incentive? 


In a world drunk on the dizzying excesses of 
materialism, where one's worth is often gauged by the size 
of their yacht or the exclusivity of their club membership, 
one might justifiably ask: What could possibly compel the 
modern Westerner to look upon the Buddha's teachings— 
a clarion call to renounce these very excesses—with 
anything other than derisive skepticism or, at best, a 
casual curiosity? 

For starters, we could appeal to the West's own proud 
intellectual tradition. The great minds that shaped the 
Enlightenment—thinkers like Hume, Rousseau, and 
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Voltaire—echoed, in their own way, the Buddha's 
emphasis on reason, self-examination, and skepticism 
towards blind dogma. So, in inviting Westerners to 
consider the Buddha's teachings, one isn't asking them to 
embrace some alien philosophy, but to return to the very 
roots of their own intellectual heritage. 

Then there's the question of happiness. For all its 
material wealth and technological prowess, the West faces 
an epidemic of despair. Rising rates of depression, anxiety, 
and other mental health disorders suggest a deep, 
pervasive existential unease. And isn't it rather telling that 
amid our affluence, self-help books fly off the shelves, 
therapists are in ever-greater demand, and we're ever- 
eager for the next "quick fix" for our malaise? The Buddha 
offered a systematic, rigorous analysis of human suffering 
2,500 years ago, and more importantly, a path to its 
cessation. If ever there were a time to heed his insights, it's 
now. 

Moreover, as the poet John Keats once wrote, "Beauty 
is truth, truth beauty." And in an age where “alternative 
facts" and "post-truth" have entered our lexicon, there's 
something undeniably beautiful about the Buddha's 
unwavering commitment to the truth—the Four Noble 
Truths, to be precise. Isn't the pursuit of truth a worthy 
endeavor, as relevant today as it was in any age? 

As for the critics who'd say that Buddhism is too 
passive, too resigned, they clearly haven't encountered the 
fiery spirit of engaged Buddhism, which calls on adherents 
to actively confront and alleviate their own suffering, 
indeed, the suffering of the world. Is this not in line with 
the Western ideals of activism and social justice? 
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One might also point out that many leading figures in 
the realm of science and philosophy, such as the 
aforementioned Sam Harris, have found immense value in 
the Buddha’s true teachings about meditation and its 
empirical approach to the mind. 

In essence, to the modern Westerner standing at the 
crossroads, looking for direction in this frenzied, often 
overwhelming world, I'd say this: Take a moment, set aside 
your preconceptions, and delve into the Buddha's 
teachings. Not as an escape, but as an enriching journey 
back to the core of what it means to be truly human. For in 
the timeless wisdom of the Dhamma, you might just find 
the very answers you seek. And in an age of relentless noise, 
isn't that invitation to clarity worth at least a considered 
pause? 

The Average Joe 


In the sprawling theater of modern capitalism, it's 
tempting, albeit clichéd, to cast the affluent elite as the 
primary villains in our tale of rampant consumerism and 
detachment from spiritual truths. But in doing so, one 
gravely overlooks the silent majority—the countless men 
and women who, far from basking in opulence, find 
themselves shackled by the cruel constraints of an 
unforgiving economic system. 

For these individuals, who live life teetering on the 
edge of financial precipice, large conglomerates like 
Walmart, Costco, and the behemoth Amazon, serve not as 
symbols of decadent materialism but as lifelines, crucial 
oases in the vast desert of their financial anxieties. It 
would be both disingenuous and, frankly, insulting to 
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dismiss their engagement with such entities as mere 
victims of unchecked consumerist urges. Rather, their 
interaction is often a pragmatic response to an 
environment where every penny matters and the next 
paycheck is a distant, uncertain promise. 

Against this grim backdrop, how does one introduce 
the ancient wisdom of the Buddha? To a person who faces 
the daily grind, perpetually caught in the gears of a system 
that demands, takes but seldom gives back, the Noble 
Eightfold Path might appear less as a guide to 
enlightenment and more as an esoteric luxury, reserved 
for those who have the time and means to indulge in such 
pursuits. 

Yet, it's precisely within these tumultuous waters of 
daily struggles that the Buddha's teachings can shine the 
brightest. After all, the Buddha’s teaching, at its core, is 
not about renunciation of the material world for its own 
sake but about understanding the nature of suffering and 
our attachment to transient things. 

The Buddha's wisdom does not call upon the working 
class to give up their hard-earned possessions or to live in 
monastic austerity. Instead, it offers a mental toolkit—a 
way to navigate the world with a clearer mind and a lighter 
heart. It invites individuals to discern between needs and 
wants, to recognize the impermanent nature of all things, 
and to cultivate an inner contentment that isn't contingent 
upon external conditions. 

Consider this: A person might not have control over 
their meager paycheck, but they do have control over the 
mindset with which they approach their circumstances. 
The practice of mindfulness, for instance, can offer solace 
in the most trying times, grounding individuals in the 
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present and offering a respite from the anxieties of the 
future or the regrets of the past. 

Of course, introducing these concepts requires tact. 
Preaching from a pedestal, making it sound as if financial 
struggles are merely a state of mind, would be not only 
counterproductive but deeply insensitive. Instead, the 
approach must be one of genuine empathy and 
understanding, meeting people where they are, and 
offering them tools—not dogmas—that can genuinely 
enrich their lives. 

It's also imperative to challenge the insidious 
narrative that equates material wealth with inherent 
worth. The cycle of debt and consumerism isn't a personal 
failure; it's often the byproduct of systemic forces beyond 
individual control. The Buddha's teachings can empower 
people to see beyond this false equation, to recognize their 
intrinsic value, and to cultivate a sense of self-worth that 
isn't tied to material possessions. 

While the trappings of modernity and the relentless 
pressures of economic survival present undeniable 
challenges, it would be a profound mistake to deem the 
Buddha's teachings irrelevant to the everyday lives of the 
working class. Far from being a threat, they offer a 
beacon—a guiding light that can illuminate even the 
darkest corners of modern existence. And isn't that, after 
all, the true essence of spiritual awakening, mental clarity, 
and the basis for happiness? 
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CHAPTER 16 


THE PATH: SAMMA 


SANKAPPA 
(CORRECT INTENTION) 


Venturing forward on the grand odyssey of the Noble 


Eightfold Path, a cardinal beacon on this journey of self- 
illumination is Samma Sankappa or Correct Intention, or 
what some translate as Right Intention. To comprehend 
this principle in its multifaceted splendor, we must eschew 
cursory overviews and instead wade into the fertile depths 
of the Buddha’s philosophy. 

Samma Sankappa, sometimes rendered as ‘Right 
Thought' or 'Right Resolve,’ is not merely a directive for 
mental discipline, but a radical call to intellectual and 
emotional revolution. It implores us to scrutinize the 
landscape of our thoughts and intentions, those invisible 
puppeteers that pull the strings of our actions. By 
practicing Correct Intention, we see our thoughts and 
intentions. In this process, we are beckoned towards an 
empathetic metamorphosis, a reshaping of our cognitive 
and emotional relationship with the world. 

Three interwoven threads constitute the fabric of 
Samma Sankappa: Nekkhamma Sankappa, the intention of 
abandonment or denial of our former views; Avyapada 
Sankappa, the intention of goodwill; and Avihimsa 
Sankappa, the intention of harmlessness. Each thread 
distinct, yet seamlessly entwined within this ethical 


tapestry. 
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Nekkhamma Sankappa, the call for one to denounce, 
question or renunciate old habitual views, is a revolt 
against the seductive illusion of sensory pleasure. It 
doesn't demand ascetic self-denial or joyless puritanism 
but emphasizes a liberating detachment from transient 
pleasures that enslave us in a perpetual cycle of craving 
and dissatisfaction. 

This Pali term translates to "Renunciation Intention" 
or "Intention of Renunciation" in English. In the context of 
Buddha’s teachings, particularly the Noble Eightfold Path, 
it refers to one of the three types of Right Intention (or 
Right Thought), the second step on the Path. In more 
specific terms: 


e "Nekkhamma" translates to "renunciation," 
"relinquishment," or "absence of greed." It refers to the 
intention of letting go of worldly attachments and 
desires, aiming for a state of mind that is free from 
craving for sensual pleasures and material possessions. 


e "Sankappa" translates to "intention," "thought," or 
"purpose." In the context of Buddhist practice, it is 
often understood as the mental energy or 
commitment directed towards the cultivation of a 
specific mental or moral quality. 


So, "Nekkhamma Sankappa" is generally understood as 
the intention or resolve to renounce worldly desires and 
attachments, to live a life of simplicity and contentment, 
and to aim for spiritual rather than material goals. It is one 
of the mental attitudes that the Buddha encourages 
students to cultivate as part of the path towards mental 
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awakening, alongside other Right Intentions such as 
"Avyapada Sankappa" (Intention of Non-Ill Will) and 
"Avihimsa Sankappa" (Intention of Harmlessness or Non- 
Cruelty). 

Avyapada Sankappa, the intention of goodwill, serves 
as an antidote to the toxin of ill-will, such as revenge or 
vengefulness. It implores us to reject the comfort of malice 
and resentment and cultivate a benevolent regard for all 
sentient beings. It’s not a saccharine nicety but a bold and 
rebellious affirmation of compassion in a world fraught 
with conflict. 

This Pali term that translates to "Intention of Non-Ill 
Will" or "Intention of Goodwill" in English. In the context 
of Buddhist teachings, particularly the Noble Eightfold 
Path, it refers to one of the three types of Right Intention 
(or Right Thought), which is the second step on the Path. 
To break down the term: 


e "Avyapada" translates to "non-ill will" or "goodwill." It 
refers to a mental state free of malice, hostility, or 
resentment towards others. 


e "Sankappa" translates to "intention," "thought," or 
"purpose." In the context of Buddhist practice, it is 
often understood as the mental energy or 
commitment directed towards the cultivation of a 
specific mental or moral quality. 


So, "Avyapada Sankappa" is generally understood as 
the intention or resolve to act with kindness and goodwill 
towards others, harboring no hatred or animosity. It is one 
of the mental attitudes that students of the Buddha are 
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encouraged to cultivate as part of the path towards 
enlightenment. This cultivation of goodwill is closely 
related to the practice of "Metta," or loving-kindness, 
which is a foundational aspect of the Buddha’s ethical and 
meditative practice. 

Avihimsa Sankappa, the intention of harmlessness, 
rejects the easy lure of violence and cruelty. It champions 
a paradigm of non-violence that transcends physical 
action, infiltrating the realm of thought and intent. This 
principle affirms the intrinsic value of all life, demanding 
a conscientious approach that considers the impact of our 
actions on the broader web of existence. 

This Pali term that translates to "Intention of Non- 
Harm" or "Intention of Harmlessness" in English. In the 
context of Buddhist teachings, particularly the Noble 
Eightfold Path, it refers to one of the three types of Right 
Intention (or Right Thought), which is the second step on 
the Path. To break down the term: 


e "Avihimsa" translates to "non-harm" or 
"harmlessness." It refers to a mental state and 
intention of avoiding actions that would cause harm or 
suffering to oneself or others. 


e "Sankappa" translates to "intention," "thought," or 
"purpose." In the context of Buddhist practice, it is 
often understood as the mental energy or 
commitment directed towards the cultivation of a 
specific mental or moral quality. 


So, "Avihimsa Sankappa" is generally understood as 
the intention or resolve to act with compassion and non- 
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violence, avoiding actions that cause harm or suffering to 
other beings. It is a commitment to live in a way that is 
gentle and respectful towards all forms of life. This 
intention is a fundamental aspect of Buddhist ethics and is 
reflected in the broader principle of non-harm that is 
central to many spiritual traditions around the world. 

The teachings of Samma Sankappa, therefore, offer a 
visionary manifesto for those brave enough to venture 
beyond the tyranny of their habitual thought patterns. 
They call for a rebellion against self-centered craving, an 
uprising of universal goodwill, and a_ steadfast 
commitment to non-violence. Above all, they underline 
the transformative power of intention, reinforcing the 
idea that the journey towards enlightenment is not an 
external pilgrimage, but an internal revolution of thought 
and intent. 

Upon the scenic and often arduous journey of the 
Buddha’s philosophy and practice, we encounter two 
seminal components of the Noble Eightfold Path: Samma 
Ditthi, or Correct Understanding, and Samma Sankappa, 
or Correct Intention. These twin lanterns illuminate the 
practitioner’s spiritual path, guiding us towards wisdom, 
emancipation, and the extinction of suffering (Nibbana). 
To fully appreciate the harmonious dance of these twin 
principles, we must delve a little deeper into their nuanced 
choreography. 

Picture Samma Ditthi, the Correct View, as the 
foundational bedrock upon which the entirety of Dhamma 
practice is laid. It encompasses the crystalline 
understanding of the Four Noble Truths, the nuanced law 
of kamma, and the sobering Three Characteristics of 
Existence (impermanence, unsatisfactoriness, and non- 
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self). Correct View or Understanding, thus, offers a lucid 
comprehension of reality's stark features and the roots of 
suffering, steering seekers towards virtuous conduct and 
spiritual evolution. 

Standing on this solid ground of Samma Ditthi, we 
erect the edifice of Samma Sankappa, the Correct 
Intention. This principle aligns our thoughts and 
motivations with the insights derived from a Correct View. 
It nurtures within us the seeds of wholesome and skillful 
intentions rooted in the fertile ground of compassion, 
renunciation, and wisdom. The goal of Correct Intention 
is nothing less than a transformation of our innermost 
psyche, orienting the mind towards liberation from our 
own ignorance about reality, and an understanding of the 
path toward the cessation of suffering. The intertwined 
dynamic of Samma Sankappa and Samma_Ditthi 
manifests in myriad ways: 


Harmonious Confluence: Samma Sankappa is the 
offspring of a deep understanding and assimilation of 
Samma Ditthi. Correct View supplies the wisdom and 
insight necessary to cultivate virtuous intentions, while 
Correct Intention embodies and expresses the wisdom of 
Correct View. Both elements create a harmonious duet, 
guiding practitioners towards a profound understanding 
of ultimate truths (paramattha sacca). 


Transformative Reciprocity: Samma Ditthi or Correct 
View, offers an unvarnished understanding of reality's 
fabric and the causes of suffering. Samma Sankappa or 
Correct Intention, puts this understanding into practical 
action. By aligning thoughts and motivations with 
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virtuous intentions, practitioners create a dynamic 
symbiosis between wisdom and action, sparking an 
evolution of mental clarity and positive transformation. 


Ethical Rectitude: Samma Ditthi (Correct View or 
Understanding) serves as the ethical compass, enabling 
practitioners to distinguish between virtuous and 
unvirtuous actions. Samma Sankappa nurtures this by 
cultivating intentions steeped in compassion, non- 
harming, and renunciation. Correct Intention, thus, 
fortifies the practice of ethical conduct, fostering the 
growth of a virtuous character and a life attuned to the 
Dhamma's principles. 


Progressive Mental Evolution: Samma Ditthi and Samma 
Sankappa are not static entities but dynamic principles 
that evolve and deepen through dedicated practice and 
insight. As one's grasp of the Dhamma intensifies, Correct 
Intention becomes more refined, closely mirroring the 
Path. This progressive unfolding permits practitioners to 
continuously refine their intentions, harmonizing them 
with the insights gleaned through Correct View. 

To summarize then, Samma Sankappa and Samma 
Ditthi seamlessly mesh together in the Noble Eightfold 
Path. Correct View provides the wisdom and 
understanding of ultimate truths (paramattha sacca), 
while Correct Intention aligns thoughts and motivations 
with that wisdom. They mutually support and reinforce 
each other, guiding practitioners towards wisdom, ethical 
conduct, and the ultimate goal of liberation from suffering 
(Nibbana). 
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Samma Sankappa, or Correct Intention, is a guiding 
beacon in the Noble Eightfold Path. More than just mental 
discipline, it's a call for a complete emotional and 
intellectual transformation. The principle encourages us 
to scrutinize our thoughts and intentions, aiming for a 
new cognitive and emotional relationship with the world. 
The doctrine of Samma Sankappa comprises three 
elements: Nekkhamma Sankappa (intention of 
renunciation), Avyapada Sankappa (intention of goodwill), 
and Avihimsa Sankappa (intention of harmlessness). 
Together, these threads construct a paradigm of ethical 
conduct, provoking a radical internal shift rather than 
merely external actions. 

Samma Ditthi, or Correct Understanding, coupled 
with Samma Sankappa, illuminates the practitioner's 
spiritual path. The former offers a clear comprehension of 
reality, the roots of one’s suffering's, and the latter aligns 
our motivations with these insights. In this symbiotic 
dance, Samma Sankappa and Samma Ditthi evolve and 
deepen with practice, driving continuous refinement of 
intentions. In short, these principles, in seamless 
harmony, guide practitioners towards wisdom, ethical 
conduct, and the ultimate liberation from suffering. 

Knowing when your mind becomes actively engaged 
in first knowing these concepts, you will begin to 
consciously recognize moments when you have let your 
intentions slip by doing something you now know to be 
incorrect thinking. 
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Renunciation 


How it Applies to the Eightfold Noble Path 


I must digress from our exploration of the elements of the 
Eightfold Path to shed light on the purpose of renunciation. 
Renunciation—an intimidating term for some—deserves 
clarification, elucidating its relevance to every facet of the 
Eightfold Path. 

The concept of renunciation within the Noble 
Eightfold Path serves as a critical element in one’s quest to 
liberate oneself from the clutches of ignorance and 
suffering. Renunciation, when viewed through a 
contemporary lens, can be interpreted as an act of "letting 
go" or "detachment." Yet, to fully grasp its significance, we 
must delve deeper into its contextual implications and 
unravel the multi-faceted nature of this notion. 

Renunciation, or "letting go," transcends a passive 
withdrawal from the world. It is a deliberate and conscious 
effort to relinquish attachments and desires that ensnare 
us in the relentless cycle of grasping, clinging, and desire 
that provide the fuel for continuous suffering, 
dissatisfaction and frustration. It does not involve 
outright rejection or denial of the world, but rather a 
pursuit of wisdom and a discerning relationship with it. 
Renunciation demands that we acknowledge the 
impermanence and inherent dissatisfaction intrinsic in 
worldly pursuits and seek freedom through detachment 
from craving and clinging. 
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Manifestations of Renunciation 


Within the framework of the Noble Eightfold Path, 
renunciation manifests in various ways, each presenting 
an opportunity for growth and liberation: 


Material Possessions: Renunciation requires us to release 
our excessive, and often times unconscious, attachments 
to material possessions and wealth. It does not demand 
the abandonment of all possessions or of wealth, but 
rather the cultivation of a non-attached attitude. It 
necessitates a conscious effort to resist defining our 
happiness and self-worth solely through the accumulation 
of material goods. 


Sensory Pleasures: Renunciation extends to the pursuit of 
sensual gratification. It compels us to recognize the 
transient nature of pleasure derived solely from sensory 
experiences. By relinquishing excessive indulgence, we 
can develop a more balanced and mindful approach to 
sensual pleasures, freeing ourselves from their evanescent 
allure. 


Harmful Habits: Renunciation encompasses the 
renouncement of detrimental habits, such as addictive 
behaviors and destructive patterns of speech or actions 
that cause harm to ourselves or others. It involves letting 
go of unwholesome behaviors and embracing virtuous 
conduct grounded in ethical principles and compassion. 
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Egoic Attachments: Renunciation also entails the release 
of egoic attachments, such as_ self-centeredness, 
arrogance, and the identification with transient aspects of 
ourselves. By relinquishing self-centered desires, we can 
cultivate a broader perspective that recognizes the 
interconnectedness and interdependence of all beings, 
transcending the limitations imposed by egotistical 
entanglements. 


Renunciation, central to the Eightfold Path, is not a mere 
retreat from the world, but an active effort to let go of 
attachments and desires. It finds expression in 
disentangling from material possessions, sensory 
pleasures, harmful habits, and egoic attachments. It's a 
conscious choice of wisdom, cultivating a discerning 
relationship with the world, seeking freedom through 
detachment. 


Renunciation of Opinions and Beliefs 


Renunciation of these things is always a sticky business. In 
the pursuit of renunciation and the cultivation of Correct 
View or Correct Understanding, we must also recognize 
that attachments extend beyond material possessions and 
external desires. They encompass our stubborn grip on 
opinions, beliefs, and viewpoints—a predicament 
entrenched within our sense of self, posing a significant 
obstacle to genuine understanding and liberation. 

Our attachment to opinions, beliefs, and viewpoints 
is rooted in a fundamental aspect of human nature—the 
yearning for certainty and a sense of identity. We 
construct elaborate mental frameworks that define who 
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we are and what we perceive to be true. We invest our egos 
in these constructs, defending them zealously and often 
dogmatically. However, such attachments impede our 
capacity to embrace the fluidity and complexity of reality. 

Correct View, a cornerstone of the Noble Eightfold 
Path, beckons us to question and transcend these egoic 
attachments. It urges us to adopt an open and flexible 
mindset that embraces new insights and alternative 
perspectives. Correct View implores us to grasp that our 
opinions, beliefs, and viewpoints are not immutable 
truths but rather products of conditioning influenced by 
culture, upbringing, and personal experiences. 

By renouncing or letting go our attachments to fixed 
viewpoints, we create space for growth and expansion of 
understanding. We begin to recognize that our opinions 
are subject to change and that genuine wisdom lies in the 
willingness to reassess and reevaluate our perspectives in 
light of new information or insights. This renunciation of 
egoic attachments to opinions and beliefs allows us to 
approach the world with greater humility and openness, 
fostering genuine dialogue and the relentless pursuit of 
truth. 

Moreover, renouncing attachments to opinions and 
beliefs aligns seamlessly with the core teachings of the 
Buddha himself. The Buddha emphasized the importance 
of personal investigation and the verification of truths 
rather than blindly adhering to dogma or surrendering to 
external authority. This approach encourages 
practitioners to engage in critical inquiry, unshackled by 
the limitations of preconceived notions or rigid belief 
systems. 
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Renunciation liberates us from the constrictions of 
tribalism and the divisive nature of clinging to a particular 
viewpoint. When we are deeply attached to our opinions, 
we often perceive those who hold differing views as 
adversaries, fostering conflict and perpetuating suffering. 
By relinquishing these attachments, we foster compassion 
and empathy, recognizing the shared humanity and 
interconnectedness that underlie diverse perspectives. 

In essence, renouncing egoic attachments to 
opinions, beliefs, and viewpoints constitutes an integral 
aspect of developing Correct View. It involves embracing 
uncertainty, acknowledging the impermanence and ever- 
changing nature of our understanding. Through 
renunciation, we embark on a path of open-minded 
inquiry, cherishing the pursuit of truth over the 
preservation of our egoic identities. It creates a 
foundation for genuine wisdom, nurturing harmony, 
compassion, and a profound understanding of reality on 
our arduous spiritual journey. 

However, it is crucial to understand that 
renunciation should not be mistaken for an attempt to 
suppress desires or deny our innate inclinations. 
Renunciation invites us to cultivate a wise and discerning 
relationship with our desires, unshackling ourselves from 
their grasp. It urges us to comprehend the fleeting and 
unsatisfactory nature of worldly pursuits and to redirect 
our focus toward inner transformation, spiritual growth, 
ethical conduct, and the cultivation of wisdom. 

Through the practice of renunciation, or "letting go," 
we create the necessary conditions for the development of 
insight and progress along the Noble Eightfold Path. It 
fosters a shift in focus from external pursuits to an inward 
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journey, granting us profound insights into the nature of 
reality. Renunciation liberates us from the chains of 
suffering, ultimately leading us to the pinnacle of lasting 
peace and true freedom. 

Renunciation presents an arduous and formidable 
aspect of the human experience. It challenges us to rise 
above the allure of transient pleasures and material 
possessions, propelling us on a transformative path of 
self-discovery and spiritual growth. Within the depths of 
renunciation lies the potential for genuine release from 
suffering and the awakening of our intellectual and 
spiritual faculties. 


Letting Go of Desires 


The Buddha, the wisest of sages who illuminated the 
path to liberation, taught that desire lies at the root of 
human suffering. Yet, it is important to note that the 
Buddha did not deem desire itself inherently evil or bad; 
rather, it is our attachment to desire that becomes the 
wellspring of our afflictions. From this attachment springs 
forth the relentless state of craving, demanding incessant 
gratification. Alas, we fall prey to the fallacy that happiness 
stems from desire, when in fact, the truth lies in the 
opposite direction. The power of desire, tragically 
underestimated in our modern world, leads us astray, for 
we have misconstrued its nature as the road to bliss. 
Consequently, when asked to renounce or let go of our 
desires, we are met with formidable inner resistance; the 
feeling that something that is our right is being ripped 
away from us. 
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We cannot merely deceive ourselves into stifling 
desire, sweeping it under the rug, as it were. No, we must 
take deliberate steps to comprehend the intricate 
workings of desire within our beings. If we simply shove it 
aside, desire remains lurking beneath the surface, 
stealthily extending its tendrils of craving. We have not 
genuinely detached from or renounced our attachment to 
desires and cravings. As long as we perceive desire as the 
pathway to happiness, we remain enslaved by its grip on 
our lives. 

The depth of renunciation, or letting go, eventually 
encompasses the very teachings of the Buddha, who 
declared, "The teachings are like a raft, to be abandoned once you 
have crossed. Since you should abandon even these teachings 
(good states of mind) generated by these teachings, how much 


more so should you abandon bad states of mind." °° 

Imagine yourself constructing a raft to cross a strong 
river or to seek refuge during a flood. Once safely on the 
other side, do you persist in carrying the raft with you, 
burdening yourself unnecessarily or leave it on the shore, 
letting it go? Similarly, the Buddha's teachings are 
comparable to that raft; while imperative for traversing 
the perilous waters of existence, the raft is dispensable 
once we have arrived at our destination. In fact, the 
Buddha exhorts us to transcend even these teachings, for 
they too are constructs of the mind. We must let go of any 
mental constructs, be they good or bad, that shackle us to 
the confines of attachment. The raft allows one to traverse 
change, it is the vehicle of change. And, what is to be 
changed? Not merely a change of location from one place 
or shore, as in this example—you are the change, your 
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mental state, your way of viewing the world, your view of 
what you believe to be true. 

Therefore, renunciation—letting go, in its truest 
form, entails a radical departure from the clutches of 
desire and attachment. It demands that we relinquish the 
notion that desire holds the key to mental awakening. By 
abandoning our mistaken belief that desire is the path to 
happiness, we liberate ourselves from its pervasive 
influence, freeing our minds to explore realms of 
profound insight and genuine liberation. 

Embracing renunciation requires a tenacious spirit, 
as we confront the formidable task of severing the bonds 
that tether us to desire. It necessitates a profound shift in 
our worldview, a renouncement of the delusions that 
deceive us into believing that desire leads to lasting 
contentment. Only by discarding the raft of desire and 
relinquishing attachment to it can we embark upon a 
journey of genuine liberation, unfettered by the 
entanglements of craving. 

Embrace the radical call of renunciation, for it holds 
the promise of liberation from suffering. By releasing our 
grip on desire, by recognizing that true happiness lies 
beyond its tantalizing facade, we can transcend the 
boundaries that confine us to a life of unquenchable 
yearning. The path to liberation beckons, and it is through 
renunciation, through relinquishing the burdensome raft 
of desire, that we shall find true freedom and everlasting 
peace. 

In the inextricable web of human existence, we've 
fallen prey toa fixation, not merely on the tangible baubles 
of life, but more insidiously, on the fortress of opinions, 
beliefs, and perspectives we've constructed. This fortress, 
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though appearing sturdy, acts as an obstacle to the 
elucidation of genuine understanding and liberation, 
shackling us to the constraints of tribalism, ignorance, 
leading us to a narrow, myopic vision of reality. 

The Noble Eightfold Path, with Correct View as its 
cornerstone, invites us to challenge conventional 
fortifications of our won ignorance; to transcend the 
shackles of our ego-driven assertions and embrace the 
liberating fluidity of an ever-changing reality. This is nota 
quest for feeble-minded acquiescence, but a call for a 
rigorous reevaluation of our beliefs, grounded in personal 
inquiry and unblemished by dogmatic allegiance or blind 
submission to external authority. 

This discourse heralds the virtue of renouncing these 
attachments—not as a denial of our innate desires or 
inclinations, but as an astute understanding of their 
ephemeral and unsatisfactory nature. This renunciation, 
this voluntary surrender, isn't an act of repression, but a 
profound shift from worldly pursuits to an inner journey 
of spiritual growth and wisdom cultivation. 

The Buddha's teachings caution us against mistaking 
desire as the road to happiness, underscoring the need for 
deliberate comprehension and relinquishment of desires. 
It's not desire itself that engenders suffering, but our 
pathological attachment to it that enthralls us into a cycle 
of unending craving and affliction. 

In its grand finale, the text evokes the Buddha's 
metaphor of the raft—indicating that while his teachings 
are crucial for navigating the turbulent waters of existence, 
upon reaching the shore of understanding, they too should 
be abandoned. Renunciation, then, is a radical call for 
liberation from the fetters of desire and ignorance; a 
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transformational journey that challenges our 
misconstrued worldview, enabling us to shed the raft of 
desire and set forth on a path towards genuine liberating 
mental clarity. 

In essence, the act of renunciation, a journey from 
fixation to freedom, is a compelling invitation to liberate 
ourselves from the suffocating grip of attachment— 
material, ideological, and even spiritual, fostering an 
open-minded inquiry that seeks wisdom in the fluidity of 
reality and the relentless pursuit of truth about the nature 
of reality. Embracing renunciation is our chance to seize 
the promise of liberation from suffering and ignorance, 
transcending the boundaries of perpetual yearning, and 
achieving a state of enduring peace. 
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CHAPTER 17 


THE PATH: SAMMA VACA 
(CORRECT SPEECH) 


Samma Vaca, also known as Correct Speech, and Samma 


Ditthi, or Correct View, are inextricably intertwined 
components of the Noble Eightfold Path. Together, they 
provide a roadmap for practitioners of the Dhamma, 
leading them towards wholesome speech and a profound 
comprehension of the world as it truly is. Let us delve into 
how Samma Vaca flawlessly melds with Samma Ditthi. 

In review, Samma Ditthi, or Correct View, serves as 
the bedrock for the entire path. It entails comprehending 
the Four Noble Truths, the workings of kamma, and the 
Three Characteristics of Existence. Correct View offers 
penetrating insights into the nature of reality and the root 
causes of suffering, guiding practitioners towards actions 
that are wise and skillful. 

Samma Vaca, or Correct Speech, builds upon Samma 
Ditthi, encapsulating the ethical dimension of the path. It 
involves cultivating speech that is wholesome, rooted in 
compassion, mindfulness, and truthfulness. correct 
Speech serves as a guide, directing practitioners to 
communicate in ways that are beneficial, harmonious, 
and aligned with the principles of the Dhamma. 

The seamless integration of Samma Vaca and Samma 
Ditthi can be understood through the following 
perspectives: 
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Speech as a Reflection of Understanding: Samma Vaca 
emerges from a profound understanding and 
internalization of Samma Ditthi. Correct View grants 
insight into the interconnectedness and interdependence 
of all phenomena, including our words and deeds. This 
understanding molds and influences our speech, resulting 
in communication that is suffused with wisdom and 
compassion. 


An Ethical Foundation: Samma _ Ditthi provides 
practitioners with an ethical framework, enabling them to 
distinguish right from wrong and to comprehend the 
repercussions of their actions. Samma Vaca, as Correct 
Speech, complements this by guiding practitioners to 
employ speech devoid of harmful intentions and actions. 
It encourages truthful, beneficial, and mindful 
communication, fostering harmonious relationships and 
ethical conduct. 


Mindfulness in Communication: Samma Ditthi (Correct 
View) underscores the significance of mindfulness in every 
facet of life, including speech. Samma Vaca (Correct 
Speech) encourages practitioners to cultivate mindfulness 
in their communication, being fully aware of the 
intentions behind their words and the impact they may 
have on themselves and others. Mindful speech facilitates 
greater clarity, empathy, and understanding in our 
interactions. 


Expression of Wisdom: Samma Vaca serves as a 
manifestation of Right View, a vehicle through which 
wisdom finds expression. When our speech is rooted in 
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wisdom and understanding, it becomes a conduit for 
sharing insights, teachings, and support for the well-being 
of others. correct Speech assumes the role of conveying 
wisdom, compassion, and the Dhamma itself. 


A Transformative Practice: Both Samma Vaca and 
Samma Ditthi are transformative practices that evolve and 
deepen over time. As practitioners cultivate Correct View 
and develop a greater understanding of reality, it naturally 
influences their speech. Concurrently, practicing Correct 
Speech nurtures and reinforces the understanding 
attained through Correct View, creating a positive 
feedback loop of growth and development. 


At the heart of the Noble Eightfold Path in Dhamma, 
Correct Speech (Samma Vaca) and Correct View (Samma 
Ditthi) intertwine, sculpting enlightened conversation 
and worldview. Samma Ditthi, the bedrock, comprises 
understanding the Four Noble Truths, the intricacies of 
kamma, and the Three Characteristics of Existence. It 
leads to insight into reality's nature, revealing suffering's 
causes, and directing one towards wisdom-filled actions. 

On the other hand, Samma Vaca carries the path's 
ethical dimensions, fostering compassionate, mindful, 
and truthful speech, promoting beneficial communication 
in alignment with Dhamma's tenets. Samma Vaca 
emanates from a deep grasp of Samma Ditthi, reflecting 
the interconnectedness of all phenomena, resulting in 
wisdom-imbued compassionate speech. It complements 
the ethical framework of Samma Ditthi, promoting 
truthful, mindful communication and ethical conduct. 
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Both stress the role of mindfulness in life, including 
speech, facilitating clarity, empathy, and understanding. 

Samma Vaca serves as an expression of Right View, a 
channel for the dissemination of wisdom, underpinning 
the vital role of correct speech in communicating wisdom, 
compassion, and Dhamma. Transformative practices, 
evolve over time, influencing each other and fostering 
growth and development. 


Four Elements of Correct Speech 


If one were to look at the teachings of the Buddha, the 
path of Correct Speech, for a moment, becomes clear that 
our world of incessant digital babble is careening away 
from such wisdom with alarming velocity. Buddha 
highlighted four crucial elements of Correct Speech: 
refraining from false, slanderous, harsh, and idle speech. 
And yet, these categories of ignoble speech seem to be the 
mainstay of our online communications. Perhaps this is 
not surprising, given our present world of alternative facts, 
defamation masquerading as free speech, verbal 
onslaughts, and unending triviality, yet it is profoundly 
disturbing nonetheless. 

First, there's false speech (musavada veramani), the 
insidious twisting of truth, an act all too common in our 
post-truth era. We see this in ‘fake news,' sensationalist 
headlines, the spread of conspiracy theories, and the 
regular distortion of facts. It is alarming how lies, when 
wrapped in a seductive garb of sensationalism, can spread 
faster and farther than the most fundamental of truths. A 
society that cherishes and nurtures the freedom of speech 
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can hardly afford to allow it to be debased into the freedom 
of deceit. 

Secondly, slanderous speech (pisiindya vdacaya 
veramani), which is nothing short of character 
assassination, the sort of gutter-level gossip that erodes 
dignity and respect. It seems, unfortunately, that our 
digital platforms have been engineered as perfect stages 
for such speech. Rumors and malicious gossip, once 
constrained by geographical and social boundaries, now 
find a global audience at the click of a button. 

Next, we consider harsh speech (pharisaya vacaya 
veramani). Indeed, we are all too familiar with the vile 
insults and acerbic language that pervade online 
discussions. I was brought up to believe such language was 
the resort of the ignorant and uneducated. Yet, as time has 
shown, the harshness of speech is not exclusive to any 
particular educational or social stratum. It is not merely 
the ignorant or uneducated who can be verbally violent. It 
is a broad scourge, one that afflicts and is perpetuated by 
all segments of society, indicating perhaps, a general 
poverty of patience and respect, rather than intellect. 

Then, we arrive at idle chatter (sampappalapa 
veramani). In the teachings of the Buddha, this refers to 
speech that is trivial, pointless, or devoid of meaningful 
purpose. Now, I ask you, does this not sound frightfully 
reminiscent of our current digital landscape? We are all 
participants in an ongoing tide of triviality, a perpetual 
wave of chatter that at best wastes our time and at worst 
distracts us from meaningful, productive dialogue. The 
sheer volume of trivia, from celebrity gossip to the latest 
online trends, contributes littl to our growth as 
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individuals or as a society, and yet it dominates our 
attention. 

In light of the Buddha's teachings, we can view our 
modern methods of communication as arenas where we 
have the choice to either uphold Correct Speech or allow it 
to wither. Despite the cacophony of untruths, slander, 
harshness, and trivia, we can choose to express truth, 
foster respect, display kindness, and engage in 
meaningful dialogue. However, this requires a paradigm 
shift in how we view and utilize our digital platforms. It 
requires us to remember that although our speech may be 
digitized, the ethics of communication remain firmly 
rooted in our humanity. It is a challenge, to be sure, but 
one that we must rise to if we are to truly communicate, 
rather than merely chatter into the void. 

So then, in the ethereal realm of the Buddha's 
teachings, Correct Speech prescribes a noble path, 
divergent from our digital age’s penchant for verbal 
debauchery. It offers four guiding pillars: abstaining from 
falsehood, slander, harshness, and pointless speech. We 
inhabit a world that seems hell-bent on negating such 
wisdom, more so on the battlegrounds of social media. 
Falsehood, known as 'musavada veramani', is our era's 
favorite vice, birthing a post-truth society. Fake news, 
sensational headlines, conspiracies, and _ regular 
distortion of reality insidiously intertwines our discourse. 
The freedom of speech, a bedrock of our society, is 
threatened to be transmuted into the freedom of deceit. 

Slander, or ‘pisiindya vacaya veramant', the notorious 
character assassin, has found an ideal accomplice in 
digital platforms. With the tap of a key, malign gossip 
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spreads, ignoring the once-obstructive geographical 
boundaries. 

Harsh speech, the 'phariisaya vacaya veramani' thrives 
in our online discourse, delivering pungent insults and 
acerbic language. Its venom does not discriminate 
between the educated or the ignorant, perhaps indicating 
an impoverishment of respect and patience, rather than 
intellect. 

Finally, the Buddha's teachings caution against 
‘sampappalapa veramani', or idle chatter, speech without 
purpose or substance. Our digital stage seems overrun 
with trivia, wasting our time, stealing our attention, and 
distracting us from meaningful conversation. 

In the Buddha's wisdom, we find a lens to critique our 
current communication methods. We have the choice to 
maintain the principles of Correct Speech or let it decay in 
the din of falsehoods, slander, harshness, and trivia. This 
necessitates a paradigm shift in how we employ our digital 
tools, reminding us that even though our speech may be 
digitized, the ethics of communication stay firmly 
anchored in our humanity. To elevate our discourse from 
mere noise to true communication is indeed a daunting 
challenge, but one that we must courageously face. 


Considering a Modern Application of Samma Vaca 


Ah, the ever-relentless avalanche of digital effluvia, a 
veritable Sargassum* of senselessness. We find ourselves 
navigating these waters of the information age, where 
texting and tweeting, posting and sharing have become 
the primary mediums of human interaction. And what a 
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mirthless reduction of human interaction it has been. 
Here we are, presented with the Buddha's timeless 
wisdom of refraining from idle chatter, yet we exist in an 
epoch where even silence carries with it the ceaseless hum 
of digital discourse. (* Sargassum is large area of seaweed known 
to swirl around in the Northern Atlantic Ocean known as the Sargasso 
Sea.) 

The Buddha, in his infinite wisdom, warned against 
idle chatter—prattle, blather, and gabble that serve no 
purpose beyond time killing. He declared it as one of the 
wrong forms of speech. Our age, my dear reader, seems to 
be marked by a collective deafness to this warning. 

Cellphones, once a tool, now function as our de facto 
digital appendages, are awash with a deluge of frivolity. 
We text mindlessly, tap and type, sacrificing depth for 
frequency, meaningful interaction for emojis and 
acronyms. Each LOL or BRB, while quick to write and 
quick to read, is symptomatic of a larger issue: the eroding 
value of thoughtful, meaningful communication. 

In a world where one's worth is often quantified by 
likes, retweets, and followers, it can seem a Herculean task 
to refrain from idle chatter. Social media platforms are 
designed to be addictive, to draw us back time and time 
again, to keep us scrolling, posting, commenting - 
participating in the ceaseless conversation, the 24/7 
carnival of vanity and vacuity. We're trapped in a cultural 
FOMO (Fear of Missing Out), afraid to be seen as outdated, 
out of touch, or worse, irrelevant. We now fear silence as 
much as we fear loneliness. Yet, isn't it tragic that in our 
frantic race to avoid loneliness, we're gradually eroding 
the value of solitude—the very cradle of thought, 
introspection and meditation? 
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And the deleterious effects? Oh, they are manifold. 
Idle chatter, particularly the digital variant, encourages 
impulsive responses over thoughtful dialogue. In its race 
for immediacy, it disregards reflection. It robs us of our 
time, our focus, and ironically, our ability to truly connect 
with others. It floods our minds with the superfluous at 
the cost of the significant, thus breeding an intellectual 
shallowness that can eclipse our capacity for critical 
thinking. 

Further, this unrestrained chatter often thrives on, 
and contributes to, the echo chambers of our own making, 
allowing biases to go unchallenged, and worse, to be 
amplified. It fuels polarization and hinders our ability to 
engage in constructive discourse, to empathize, and to 
understand perspectives beyond our own. 

Sailing the digital seas, we find a realm teeming with 
communicative detritus, a veritable Sargasso of banality. 
In this information epoch, we've exchanged genuine 
interaction for texts, tweets, posts, and shares, reducing 
the grand tapestry of human exchange to mere threads of 
noise. Even our silence is tainted by the perpetual drone of 
digital parlance, a bitter irony when seen through the 
Buddha's wisdom against idle chatter. 

Idle chatter, or meaningless discourse, once firmly 
condemned by the enlightened Buddha, now seems the 
soundtrack of our era. Our cellphones, a once practical tool, 
have now morphed into ubiquitous digital limbs, 
ceaselessly spewing out a deluge of trite conversation. We 
text unthinkingly, trading profundity for frequency, and 
significant dialogue for the brevity of emojis and acronyms. 
Each 'LOL' or 'BRB' symptomizes a concerning malady— 
the erosion of thoughtful communication. 
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In a realm where social currency is likes, retweets, 
and followers, resisting the siren call of frivolous speech 
appears a Sisyphean endeavor. Social media platforms, 
purposefully addictive, ensnare us in a never-ending 
carnival of vanity and vacuity, fostering a societal FOMO. 
In our dread of becoming outdated or irrelevant, we've 
begun to fear silence as much as loneliness. This relentless 
quest to evade isolation, paradoxically, is chipping away at 
the value of solitude—a sacred crucible for thought, 
introspection, and meditation. 

And the fallout of such discourse? It's multifold and 
maligned. Digital chatter fosters impulsivity over 
deliberation, sacrificing reflection at the altar of 
immediacy. It pilfers our time, focus, and ironically, our 
ability to genuinely connect. This ceaseless wave of trivia 
threatens to drown out the significant, thereby spawning 
an intellectual superficiality that could potentially dim our 
capacity for critical thought. 

Moreover, this unrestrained prattle often reinforces 
the echo chambers we inadvertently construct, allowing 
biases to go unchecked and, worse, to be amplified. This 
dangerous tendency fuels division and hampers our 
capacity for constructive debate, empathy, and 
understanding of perspectives beyond our own. 


Sama Vaca in the Digital Age 


To live in the digital age is to walk a high-wire act, 
balancing the undeniable benefits of technology with the 
risks of unreflective usage. As conscious beings, we have 
the ability, and indeed the responsibility, to use our tools 
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in ways that align with wisdom, compassion, and 
mindfulness, rather than allow them to use us. As the 
Buddha encouraged us to refrain from idle chatter, 
perhaps we can translate that to our own era by promoting 
meaningful, respectful, and thoughtful digital 
communication. It's high time we reclaim our 
conversations from the clutches of the mindless and the 
mundane. And what a splendid act of rebellion it would be, 
in an era of noise, to choose silence and introspection, to 
choose quality over quantity, and depth over breadth. 
After all, what is progress, if it renders us progressively 
less thoughtful, less mindful, less human? 

Ah, the enduring wisdom of the Buddha! His 
teachings echo down the ages, reminding us of the 
profound potency of mindful speech, and its capacity to 
shape reality, to mold minds, and to craft connections. In 
the maelstrom of our technologized chatter, this ancient 
wisdom emerges as a compass to guide us out of the fog of 
irrelevance and into the clarity of purposeful 
communication. 

Refraining from idle chatter is not merely an act of 
abstention, but an invitation to more meaningful 
engagement. It calls us to replace the vacuous with the 
valuable, the pointless with the profound, and the 
ephemeral with the enduring. Rather than squander our 
verbal and digital breath on inconsequentials, we are 
encouraged to foster understanding, impart wisdom, 
extend kindness, and make a positive impact. 

The idea is to eschew the superficial in favor of 
substance, to reject frivolity in favor of what is truly worthy 
of our time, attention, and words. 
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The teachings of Samma Vaca and Samma Ditthi, 
Right Speech and Right View respectively, are not just 
disparate points on the Noble Eightfold Path, but 
intricately woven threads in the tapestry of an enlightened 
existence. These twin pillars underpin the Buddha’s ethos, 
promoting ethical, compassionate, and mindful living, 
where every word uttered, springs from a place of 
profound understanding and is steeped in mindfulness. 
Like dancers in perfect harmony, they move together, each 
enriching the other, guiding the practitioner toward 
skillful communication and a richer comprehension of the 
universe. 

In this intricate dance of Correct Speech and Correct 
View, we uncover a path to harmonious relationships and 
personal growth, a trail leading towards liberation. The 
beauty of this approach lies in its timelessness, its 
applicability not just to the era of the Buddha, but also to 
our current digital epoch. It invites us to look beyond the 
pixelated screens, beyond the rush for likes, retweets, and 
followers, and to remember that words can serve a higher 
purpose. 

So, here is the crux of the matter. In an age that often 
seems to confuse noise with knowledge, let us pause, 
reflect, and remember the Buddha's teachings. Let us 
strive to use our words, whether spoken or typed, to 
enlighten rather than obfuscate, to unite rather than 
divide, to uplift rather than demean. Let us remember that 
although our means of communication have evolved, the 
principles of mindful speech remain unchanged. This, 
dear reader, is not just a challenge, but also an 
Opportunity—an opportunity to transform our 
communication into a tool for personal and collective 
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mental awakening and enlightenment. After all, if words 
are to serve as our ambassadors in the digital realm, 
should we not ensure they represent the best of us? 

In our present digital age demands a balance between 
leveraging technology's benefits and avoiding unreflective 
usage. We must ensure our words carry wisdom, 
compassion, and mindfulness in this era of idle chatter. 
Drawing on the Buddha's teachings, it's time to reclaim 
our conversations, promoting depth and quality over 
superficiality. 

In the midst of technological noise, the Buddha's 
wisdom on mindful speech and understanding serves as a 
guiding light. Abstaining from idle chatter is not just a 
rejection, but an invitation to meaningful interaction and 
creating a positive impact. 

Right Speech and Right View, key elements of the 
Noble Eightfold Path, underpin enlightened living, 
guiding us towards thoughtful communication and 
understanding. This timeless philosophy invites us to look 
beyond our screens and social media metrics, reminding 
us of the higher purpose our words can serve. 

In our noisy era, let's remember Buddha's teachings 
and use our words to enlighten, unite, and uplift. Even as 
communication evolves, the principles of mindful speech 
remain unchanged. We have an opportunity to use our 
dialogue as an instrument for enlightenment, ensuring 
our words reflect the best of us. 
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CHAPTER 18 


THE PATH: 


SAMMA KAMMANTA 
(CORRECT ACTION) 


Allow me to regale you with a rather riveting tale of the 


octagonal thoroughfare to mental awakening, known as 
the Eightfold Noble Path. An array of eight eloquent and 
elegantly interwoven spokes that, dare I say, nudge us 
gently (or not so gently for the more obstinate among us) 
towards that tantalizing endgame: the cessation of 
suffering. 

Now, if we're to navigate this path successfully, we'd 
do well to understand its various constituents. 'Samma 
Ditthi', or Right View, stands as a stalwart among these, 
its sibling, 'Samma Kammanta'’, or Right Action, is not far 
behind. And, the bond between these two is quite the 
intellectual spectacle; a veritable pas de deux (French: step 
of two" or "dance for two") of ethical conduct and 
philosophical understanding, where the element of intent 
provides the choreography. 

Right View, you see, is a grand philosophical 
undertaking that grapples with the very nature of 
existence. It draws its might from understanding the Four 
Noble Truths, the principles of kamma, and the Three 
Marks of Existence (suffering, impermanence, and non- 
self). It's the sort of thing that, if you truly grasp, has the 
potential to reshape your entire worldview. No small feat, 


indeed. 
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Now, Right Action is where the proverbial rubber 
meets the road. It provides a moral framework that 
informs our conduct. It doesn’t let you off the hook easily, 
oh no. But if you pay heed, it's a firm and fair guide that 
points you towards ethical behavior rooted in wisdom and 
compassion. 

Let's not forget the sneaky player in this saga of Right 
Action, intent, or in the Buddha's original language, 
'cetana'. Its role is rather subtle but pivotal. The Buddha 
himself maintained that the moral fabric of any action is 
essentially woven by the intention behind it. Smart fellow, 
that Buddha, cutting right through the superficialities to 
the heart of the matter. 

So, you see, there's an elegant cascade of sorts in play 
here. A clear-eyed comprehension of the nature of reality 
(Right View), once achieved, naturally guides you towards 
an ethical life (Right Action). Add to that a dollop of 
wholesome intention, and you're well on your way to an 
existence brimming with wisdom, compassion, and 
spiritual growth. But, let’s put this under the microscope, 
shall we? Right or Correct Action has three distinct 
categories: 


1. Refrain from taking life (pandatipata veramani) 

2. Avoid the act of taking what’s not yours 
(adinnadana veramani) 

3. Refrain from sexual misconduct (kamesu 
micchacara veramani) 


These three noble directives, my friends, are the precious 
jewels that make up the treasure trove of Right Action. 
They sit comfortably within the framework of the Five 
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Principles or, as the Pali language puts it, the Paficasila, 
often translated as “precepts.” Let's break down each of the 
Pali terms: 


Panatipata Veramani: This term is often translated as the 
principle to abstain from taking life, where "panatipata" 
refers to the act of taking life and "veramani" refers to 
refraining. It is rooted in the principle of non-harming or 
non-violence. The principle encourages respect for all 
forms of life and recognizes the interconnectedness of all 
beings. 

Panatipata is derived from two words:"pana" meaning 
living beings and "atipata" meaning striking down or 
killing. So, "panatipata" would mean "killing living beings". 

Veramani is derived from "vi" (without) and "ramani" 
(delighting in). Thus, it implies refraining or abstaining. 


Adinnadana Veramani: This term is often translated as 
the principle to refrain from taking what is not given, 
where "adinnadana" refers to the act of taking what is not 
given and "veramani" again means to refrain or abstain. It 
is the basis for the practice of generosity and respect for 
the possessions of others. Adinnadana is derived from "a" 
(not), "dinna" (given), and "adana" (taking). Thus, 
"adinnadana" means "taking what is not given". 


Kamesu Micchacara Veramani: This term is often 
translated as the principle to refrain from sexual 
misconduct, where "kamesu micchacara" refers to 
wrongful behavior in sensual matters and "veramani" 
refers to refraining. It is about treating all individuals with 
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respect and not exploiting them for one's own sensual 
gratification. 

Kamesu Micchacara is derived from "kama" (sensual 
pleasures), "miccha" (wrong), and "cara" (behavior). So, 
"kamesu micchacara" would mean "wrong behavior in 
sensual pleasures". “Veramani" once again means 
refraining or abstaining. 

Where the Eightfold Noble Path waltzes to the 
rhythm of moral ascension, we find a compelling duet of 
'Samma Ditthi' (Right View) and 'Samma Kammanta' 
(Right Action) that offer tantalizing glimpses into the 
cessation of suffering. These two concepts engage in an 
ethical and philosophical téte-a-téte, their dance directed 
by the unseen choreographer of intent. 

Right View is an odyssey into the profound depths of 
existence, fortified by comprehension of the Four Noble 
Truths, the principles of kamma, and the Three Marks of 
Existence - suffering, impermanence, and non-self. It's an 
intellectual juggernaut that, when fully embraced, 
remodels our worldview. 

Right Action, however, veers towards the pragmatic, 
providing the moral template for our actions. Fueled by 
wisdom and compassion, it insistently guides us towards 
ethical behavior. An invisible yet potent player, 'cetana' or 
intent, weaves the moral tapestry of actions. 

The harmony between these two takes the form of a 
cascading cycle: an enlightened understanding of reality 
(Right View) cultivates a commitment to an ethical life 
(Right Action), which, when seasoned with wholesome 
intention, fosters an existence rich in wisdom, 
compassion, and spiritual growth. 
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With Right Action, we find three distinct facets: the 
abstention from taking life, avoidance of appropriating 
what's not given, and eschewal of sexual misconduct. 
These constitute the triad of principles that lend substance 
to Right Action, aligning it with the 'Paficasila', or Five 
Precepts. This trio stands on the bedrock of non-violence, 
generosity, and respect for all beings, indicating an all- 
encompassing moral compass for righteous living. In 
essence, the path to enlightenment lies not just in the 
abstract realm of philosophical understanding, but in the 
palpable practice of ethical actions. 


The Heart of the Principles of Samma Kammanta 


Now then, let us delve into the heart of these principles, 
each of which emboldens the earnest practitioner to weave 
a rich tapestry of ethical behavior — a crucial cornerstone 
for any meaningful practice. These are not mere 
suggestions; they are invaluable pointers towards a life of 
moral conduct, cultivating the fertile soil for inner peace, 
social harmony, and if we dare to dream - liberation itself. 

Consider the first — refraining from taking life. Now 
here's a concept that strikes at the very core of our 
consciousness. Indeed, to be conscious, aware, sentient — 
it's the distinguishing mark of any lifeform worth its salt. 
The quantum of this consciousness, whether it's a spark or 
a flame, doesn't quite matter when it comes to the 
phenomenon of sentience. 

Let's pause for amoment and ponder: what, precisely, 
is this sentience? It's the audacious ability of an organism 
to have a subjective experience, to possess a sense of 
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awareness. It's the capacity to feel — to perceive, to emote, 
and to have cognitive cognition. Sentient beings, therefore, 
are the rare breed that can perceive the world from their 
unique vantage point, that can feel pleasure and pain, and 
various other subjective states. Of course, as human 
beings, we can only imagine the subjective experience of 
what it might be like to be a bat, but a bat knows what it’s 
like to be a bat. 

Now, I can almost hear the collective sigh — 'Are we 
really suggesting that animals, or even insects, are 
sentient?’ Yes, we most certainly are. For the skeptics 
among us, consider these facets of animal and insect 
behavior that hint at sentience: 

Responsive behavior, learning and memory, complex 
social interactions, problem-solving skills, emotional 
expressions, tool use, memory recall - these 
characteristics are observable in animals and insects, and 
suggest a level of conscious awareness that is not to be 
dismissed. 

Here's a simple, perhaps even crude, litmus test for 
sentience. Does the organism in question love life? Does it 
seem to enjoy its life? If yes, then it fears death the same 
that you do. Even a lowly earthworm wriggles in protest 
when a finger is pressed upon it, a clear indication of fear 
for its life. Is this not consciousness, however faint? Does 
not an ant, a dog, a cat, a deer, run due to the sense that 
their life is threatened? Why does the common housefly 
immediately fly away when the flyswatter is attacking? 

The Buddha, in his infinite wisdom, had a knack for 
cutting through ambiguity. In the Cullakammavibhanga 


(chul-lah kam-mah vi-bhun-gah) Sutta®” (don't you just 


1 
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love how that rolls off the tongue?), he lays out the 
quintessential elements for the act of killing: (1) the 
presence of a being, (2) the awareness of its existence, 

(3) the intent to kill, the effort to kill, and finally, (4) the 
death of the being. 

Now, this might sound elementary to most of us when 
it comes to taking another human's life or that of an animal, 
but what about the humble bug? We hardly bat an eyelid 
when we instantly snuff out the life of a bug. But, mark my 
words, even these seemingly insignificant creatures have 
a right to life. The next time you find yourself aggressively 
facing off with a housefly with the fervor of a hunter, 
flyswatter in hand, take a moment to reconsider. Perhaps 
it too, in its own little way, is trying to navigate this 
whirlwind we call life. 

The Buddha, with his signature directness, presented 
us with the essentials for the act of killing. This exposition 
took place in the Cullakammavibhanga Sutta, or for those 
of us who aren't scholars of Pali, The Shorter Exposition of 
Kamma, neatly tucked within the Majjhima Nikaya, the 
Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha. ** In Pali 
parlance, it's referred to as "MN 135". 

In this enlightening discourse, the Buddha engages 
young Subha in a riveting conversation about the 
mechanisms of kamma (or karma, if you swing the 
Sanskrit way), the moral law of cause and effect. Actions, 
Buddha asserts, do have consequences. This might seem 
elementary, but considering these consequences extend 
into future rebirths, it's far from a trivial matter. The 
ethical quality of these actions, he insists, is determined by 
the intent behind them. 
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So, intentionally extinguishing the flame of life of 
another being, given all these conditions are met, is 
considered a _ serious negative action with its 
corresponding kammic effects. A tad sobering, wouldn't 
you say? But, it's these sobering truths that sometimes 
serve as the very impetus we need to reshape our actions. 

I can't stress this enough: refraining from killing 
another human or animal, that’s quite intuitive. But think 
about the little creatures, the bugs. We swat a mosquito 
without a second thought, step on a cockroach in disgust 
or unleash a barrage of insect spray on an unsuspecting 
spider. But let's spare a thought for the creatures we find 
adorable, like the ladybugs, butterflies, inchworms, 
fireflies or dragonflies. Their tiny lives seem to matter 
more to us. 

A provocative thought, indeed. Maybe it's time we 
stopped playing favorites and treated all sentient life with 
respect. The key, it seems, is to extend our consciousness 
to recognize the consciousness in others — no matter how 
faint or seemingly insignificant. Because if we truly believe 
in the sanctity of life, then every life, from the mightiest to 
the minuscule, counts. 

So, the kernel of Samma Kammanta, or Right Action, 
beckons us towards ethical living, championing moral 
conduct, inner peace, social harmony, and potentially, 
liberation. This proposition is never clearer than in the 
principle of refraining from taking life, which anchors its 
significance in the concept of sentience - a being's capacity 
for subjective experience, awareness, and cognition. 

The notion of sentience is not restricted to our species 
but extends to animals and insects, their behaviors 
implying a conscious awareness. Signs of sentience 
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include love for life and fear of death, regardless of the 
being's complexity. From earthworm to human, the 
manifestation of consciousness, however faint, 
necessitates respect for its life. 

The Buddha, in his Cullakammavibhanga Sutta, an 
eloquent discourse nestled within the Majjhima Nikaya, 
elucidates the act of killing, hinged on the presence and 
awareness ofa being, an intent to kill, an effort to kill, and 
finally, the death of the being. The Buddha emphasizes 
that actions have consequences, their ethical weight 
determined by the intent propelling them. Intentionally 
snuffing out life, thus, is a grave act with karmic 
repercussions. 

The path of non-violence should intuitively dissuade 
us from killing humans or animals. But we often overlook 
the smallest creatures - bugs. What's required, it appears, 
is an expansion of our consciousness to acknowledge the 
consciousness in others, regardless of their scale or form. 
For if we hold the sanctity of life to be true, then all lives, 
from the magnificent to the minute, merit our respect. 


Intention and Killing 


Now, we venture into the deep end of the pool, the murky 
realm of intention, or ‘cetand', the word in the language of 
the Buddha. You see, the Buddha was a stickler for 
intention, he drilled it into the crux of his philosophy, 
pandatipata veramani. Killing or harming living beings, he 
held, is not a mere transaction of action and consequence. 
Rather, the undercurrent of intention that flows beneath it 
plays a critical role in defining its karmic repercussions. 
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Threefold are the dimensions of intention that can 
steer the karmic outcome of killing or harming sentient 
beings. Imagine them as our moral compass, if you will. 
We begin with the benevolent intention: If one 
consciously steers clear of killing or causing harm, buoyed 
by compassion, a gentle spirit, and a sincere concern for 
all beings, the karmic winds blow favorably. This 
wholesome or'skillful' intention, as the Buddhists term it, 
spins the wheel of karma towards beneficial results, 
promoting one's spiritual development and well-being. 

The malevolent intention: Now, should one decide to 
kill or cause harm, propelled by darker emotions like anger, 
malice, or cruelty, the karmic tide turns rather 
unpleasantly. This unwholesome or 'unskillful' intention 
churns out negative karma, paving the path for 
undesirable outcomes and fueling the vicious cycle of 
suffering. 

Next is the conflicted intention: Ah, the most relatable 
of the lot, isn't it? For those times when our motivations 
are a mixed bag, a hodgepodge of the wholesome and 
unwholesome. Here, the karmic outcome is a bit of a 
wildcard, hinging on the dominating intention and the 
overall blend of the wholesome and unwholesome 
elements. 

It’s worth noting, that the Buddha wasn't particularly 
hung up on the external action itself. Sure, abstaining 
from killing or harming is an ethical benchmark, but the 
karmic ripples it causes are largely a reflection of the 
intention that propelled it. 

In terms of specific karmic consequences, it's a bit 
like predicting the weather - a smidge complex. The 
general principle, however, remains steadfast: wholesome 
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intentions set the stage for positive karmic upshots, 
mental and spiritual elevation, while their unwholesome 
counterparts usher in negative karmic fallout and 
perpetuate the cycle of suffering. So, perhaps, it's time we 
paid a little more heed to that voice inside our head, that 
whisper of intent, before we act. Because in the grand 
scheme of things, it might matter more than we think. 

Buddha's philosophy underscores the key role of 
‘cetana' or intention, especially in acts of killing or harm. 
Contrary to being simple cause-and-effect transactions, 
these acts bear significant karmic consequences guided by 
the undercurrent of intention. 

Three types of intention drive these outcomes. The 
benevolent intention, led by compassion, results in 
positive karma and spiritual growth. The malevolent 
intention, spurred by dark emotions, gives birth to 
negative kamma and perpetuates suffering. Lastly, the 
conflicted intention, a mix of good and bad, yields 
unpredictable kammic outcomes. 

Importantly, it's not merely the act, but the intention 
behind it, that influences its kammic echoes. While 
predicting specific karmic results is complex, the central 
principle stays constant: wholesome intentions lead to 
beneficial outcomes, unwholesome ones to negative 
repercussions. Thus, heeding the whisper of our intent 
before action, is crucial. 


KKK 
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CHAPTER 19 


THE PATH: 


SAMMA AJIVA 
(CORRECT LIVELIHOOD) 


The philosophical tapestry of the Buddha’s wisdom is 


adorned by the teaching of Samma Ajiva, often interpreted 
as 'Right Livelihood’. One of the threads weaving the Noble 
Eightfold Path, it sets the moral and ethical GPS guiding 
the choices we make in our livelihoods, underlining the 
importance of work that is wholesome, harmless, and in 
harmony with wisdom and compassion. 

Now, Samma Ajiva doesn't exist in isolation, no. It 
waltzes in rhythm with Samma Ditthi, or ‘Right View’, the 
lead partner in the dance of the Noble Eightfold Path. This 
Right View lays the bedrock for the entire path, cradling 
the accurate understanding of reality, including the Four 
Noble Truths, the law of kamma, and the Three Marks of 
Existence. 

When Samma Ajiva intertwines with Samma Ditthi, 
it suggests that our chosen livelihood is informed by a 
sound comprehension of reality, and that our professional 
compass aligns with wisdom and compassion. Let's dive 
deeper into the nuances of this association: 

The Gentle Touch: Samma Ajiva urges us to cultivate 
non-harming, pacifist principles in our occupations. It 
beckons us to steer clear of jobs that engage in the killing, 
harming, or exploitation of sentient beings, a principle 
anchored in the realization of the interconnectedness of 
life and the appreciation of life's value. 
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Playing by the Rules: Samma Ajiva champions ethical 
conduct in our professional lives, encouraging us to avoid 
occupations dripping with dishonesty, deceit, exploitation, 
or harm to others. The Right View whispers into our 
consciousness, nudging us to evaluate the ethical 
repercussions of our career choices and guiding us to pick 
those that promote honesty, integrity, and the welfare of 
everyone involved. 

Share and Care: Samma Ajiva celebrates livelihoods 
built on generosity and non-attachment. It thumbs down 
careers fueled by greed, excessive wealth hoarding, or an 
unhealthy obsession with material possessions. Right 
View stirs an understanding of the transient, 
unsatisfactory nature of worldly pursuits, coaxing us 
towards a more balanced, wholesome approach to 
livelihood. 

The Gift of Giving: Samma Ajiva underlines the 
significance of work that contributes positively to the well- 
being of others. This could be any job that aids, heals, 
teaches, or provides any form of service that elevates the 
health of individuals and society at large. 

By entwining Samma Ajiva with Samma Ditthi, we 
ensure our livelihood harmonizes with our understanding 
of reality, aligning our actions and sustenance with 
wisdom, compassion, and ethical conduct. Samma Ajiva 
transforms into a vessel to manifest Right View in our 
everyday life, extending the practice of mindfulness and 
ethical living beyond the meditation cushion and into our 
workplaces. 
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Through this marriage of Samma Ajiva and Samma 
Ditthi, we aim to align our entire lives, including our 
means of sustenance, with wisdom, compassion, and 
liberation from suffering. It reinforces the development of 
wholesome qualities and ethical conduct, and supports 
our gradual spiritual evolution on the path to, first a 
mental wakening and ultimately to enlightenment. 


Following is an explicit discussion of various 
professions that may fall under the categories mentioned 
in the Buddha’s teachings as not being conducive with 
Right Livelihood or Samma Ajiva. 


Traders in Weapons 


Well, my friends, we've arrived at an intriguing 
juncture in our discourse, which is traders in weapons. 
The question before us is not merely about what 
constitutes a weapon, but rather, how it, like the term 
"Right Livelihood," might acquire a different hue when 
observed through the lens of modernity. If we're to do this 
exercise justice, we must be prepared to wrestle with the 
nuances and complexities of the issue. 

A weapon, in its most pedestrian sense, refers to any 
instrument designed or used for inflicting bodily harm or 
physical damage, a tool of violence or destruction, as it 
were. However, and this is where our discussion grows 
thorny, in the current era, a weapon can also be something 
less tangible, something devoid of physical form, yet still 
capable of wreaking untold damage. And here, I mean 
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misinformation or disinformation, both significant 
concerns in our digitally interconnected world. 

Take for example the case of what is being called the 
‘January 6" Insurrection.” Misinformation, lies, rumors, 
innuendos, outright falsehoods and histrionics all played a 
role in creating a weapon that ended in violence and death. 

When a purveyor of falsehoods disseminates a vicious 
rumor or an inflammatory bit of propaganda with the 
express intention of causing harm or inciting violence, are 
they not wielding a weapon of sorts? If dealing in, 
developing or creating disinformation is a part of your 
livelihood, you may want to consider this. Falsehoods 
might not be trading in guns, missiles, or tanks, the 
manufacture, sales, dealers or brokers of these things, nor 
be a weapon designer or military technology engineer, but 
the devastation they can cause is no less real, no less 
alarming or harmful. You see, the wounds inflicted by 
such invisible weapons might not bleed, but they can fester 
and poison our society, distorting our perception of reality, 
undermining trust, stoking fear and hatred, and at their 
most malignant, driving us towards violence, destruction 
and even death. 

Consider the tale of an unscrupulous politician who, 
fueled by a lust for power, disseminates false narratives 
about his opponents to manipulate public opinion. Or the 
instance of a media personality who, driven by an 
insatiable thirst for popularity or financial gain, amplifies 
divisive or dangerous conspiracy theories. Can we not see 
these as purveyors of a new kind of weaponry? To put it 
starkly, these individuals engage in a profession that is, in 
its essence, detrimental to the welfare and harmony of 
society. They trade in weapons of misinformation, and 
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their profession, in the grand view of the Buddha's 
teachings on Right Livelihood, is therefore dubious at best. 

Now, if one must insist on a distinction between this 
and the traditional ‘trading in weapons,’ that's an 
argument to be had, and indeed it's one that's riddled with 
nuances. But if we remain faithful to the spirit of the 
Buddha's teachings, we may agree that any profession that 
profits from the infliction of harm, be it physical or 
otherwise, raises serious questions about ethical conduct 
and right livelihood. 

Inthe end, we return to the fundamental principles of 
wisdom, compassion, and non-harming that guide the 
Buddha’s teachings. Whether one's 'weapon' is a firearm 
or a falsehood, the ethical implications remain. As 
custodians of our actions and their consequences, we must 
all consider the tools we wield in our daily lives and the 
impact they have on the world around us. 

Now, let’s examine the livelihood of trading in living 
beings. Now we traverse into a veritable minefield, my 
friends. The Buddha's proscription against trading in 
living beings - humans and animals alike - presents us 
with a panoply of obvious transgressions. The human 
trafficker who trades in the misery of the dispossessed, the 
pimp or brothel owner who exploits women and men inthe 
most degrading of circumstances, the unscrupulous 
animal trader who profits from the suffering of innocent 
creatures - these are the villains of our narrative, the 
obvious transgressors of this principle. 

Yet, I'm compelled to consider that beneath this facile 
surface of glaring iniquity, there lurks a subtler, more 
insidious transgression, one that's woven into the fabric of 
our digital era. We inhabit a world where the Internet, 
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social media, and other forms of digital communication 
dominate our lives. 

Our existence is increasingly lived online, with our 
fellow humans reduced to icons and avatars, profiles and 
handles. And it is here that the unassuming trader in living 
beings can ply their wares. 

Consider the tech tycoon who, behind the shiny 
facade of their social media empire, profits from the 
commodification of their users' lives. They gather personal 
data, intimate details of our existence, our joys and 
sorrows, likes and dislikes, and package them as products 
to be bought and sold. Are we not, in this context, living 
beings traded for profit? 

Or consider the individual who, from behind a veil of 
anonymity, manipulates and exploits others online. The 
cyberbully who trades in cruelty and harm, the scam artist 
who exploits the trust of others for personal gain, the hate- 
peddler who incites violence and discord - they too, trade 
in living beings, albeit in a less physical, yet no less 
destructive manner. 

The insidious nature of these offenses is that they are 
often hidden from plain sight, lurking behind screens and 
cleverly crafted digital personas. Yet, their harm is 
tangible, their breach of the principle of Samma Ajiva, real. 

The Buddha's teachings are timeless and as relevant 
in our digital age as they were in the age of the Buddha. In 
this age of interconnectedness, our understanding of what 
constitutes trading in living beings must expand beyond 
the physical to include the digital realms. After all, 
suffering is not exclusive to the physical world, and neither 
should our compassion and ethical responsibility be. It is 
our duty to ensure that our actions, both in the physical 
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and digital realms, align with principles of ethical conduct, 
compassion, and non-harming. 


Traders in Meat 


Next, we enter a set of livelihoods that are obvious, 
which is the Buddha’s prohibition against those who are 
traders in meat. This topic strikes at the heart of a central 
tension with practitioners—the delicate dance between 
pragmatism and idealism. The Buddha did not issue an 
outright prohibition against the consumption of meat. In 
the Pali text, he does offer the rule of "triple clean" meat - 
meat that has been offered to him as alms was permissible 
to eat, provided that he did not see, hear, or suspect that 
the animal had been killed specifically for him. 

This pragmatism acknowledges the social and 
environmental realities of his time, where begging monks 
relied on the generosity of laypeople for sustenance. This 
was not an endorsement of slaughter, but an acceptance of 
the givens of a life untethered to worldly possessions. As 
with so much else in the Buddha’s teachings, context 
matters. His words were intended to guide individuals on 
a spiritual path, not to establish universal dietary rules. 

It's crucial, however, not to misconstrue this 
pragmatism as moral ambivalence. The core of Buddhist 
ethics is the cultivation of compassion and the alleviation 
of suffering. If one can live healthily and happily without 
causing harm to other sentient beings, then that would 
undoubtedly be more in line with the Buddha's teachings. 

However, the Buddha does, after all, place a premium 
on cetana, intention or volition. It's the mental intention 
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behind the action that determines the moral and karmic 
quality of the action. In this respect, a meat-eater who kills 
no animal himself bears little, if any, karmic burden than 
one who does. 

Yet, intention is not the sole determinant of an 
action's ethical quality. Ignorance, for example, is not a 
free pass. Vegetarianism is by no means a panacea, nor 
does it confer automatic moral superiority. An angry 
vegetarian is no more enlightened than a peaceable meat- 
eater. But the decision to eat meat, like all decisions, 
should be made mindfully, with an awareness of its wider 
implications and in alignment with one's understanding of 
the Dhamma. 

Buddha’s teachings are not prescriptive in these 
matters. There is no command, but rather points, nudging 
us towards a deeper understanding of our 
interconnectedness and our capacity for compassion. It is 
up to each of us to navigate these nuances as we walk our 
own path. As with so much in Buddhism, the answer lies 
not in rigid dogma, but in mindfulness, wisdom, and a 
heart open to the suffering of all beings. 

Next, we traverse into the area of trading in 
intoxicants. At the risk of appearing a didactic bore, I 
must underscore that it's always a slippery business when 
we try to map ancient precepts onto the shifting sands of 
modern society, all the more so when we attempt to 
illuminate the shadier corners of contemporary commerce. 

That said, the intoxicants referred to by the Buddha in 
the fifth precept were, undoubtedly, mind-altering 
substances, which he considered impediments to the 
cultivation of mindfulness, wisdom, and ethical conduct. 
It is clear, even today, that the Buddha would frown upon 
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those who peddle these inhibitors of clear thinking—the 
drug dealers, the marijuana growers and sellers, the 
reckless bartenders, the manufacturers of nicotine-laden 
temptations. 

Yet we must always remember that the Buddha was 
not a prohibitionist. He was a pragmatist. He understood 
the human tendency to seek escape from the harsh 
realities of existence, to drown our existential sorrows in 
alcohol or to seek solace in the ephemeral bliss of drugs. 
His was not as much a moralistic rejection of intoxicants 
but rather a recognition of their capacity to impede the 
path towards mental awakening and liberation from 
suffering, to distort our perception of reality, and to lead 
us into unskillful behaviors. 

In our contemporary world, the intoxicants have 
proliferated and morphed into forms the Buddha could 
scarcely have imagined. It is not only the opium dens and 
taverns of old, but the marijuana dispensaries, the vaping 
lounges, and the clandestine mushroom markets that 
tempt us into heedlessness. And yes, even the supermarket 
shelves, laden with foods spiked with addictive sugars, can 
be seen as vendors of a subtler form of intoxicant. 

What of the marijuana trade, you ask? Is it not a 
harmless herb, a boon to the sick and a bringer of harmless 
pleasures to the stressed and weary? Here, we tread on 
contentious ground. As with all substances, context and 
usage matter. Used medicinally, under supervision, 
marijuana may indeed bring relief, the same as opiate- 
type drugs used to manage pain. Used recreationally, with 
moderation and mindfulness, it may be a relatively 
harmless indulgence. Used habitually, under the influence 
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of psychological addiction, it can become a crutch, an 
escape, an inhibitor of clear seeing. 

The rise of psychedelic substances such as psilocybin 
mushrooms is yet another facet of this complex picture. 
On one hand, there is emerging evidence of their 
therapeutic potential, On the other hand, their 
recreational use risks opening the doors of perception too 
wide, too quickly, potentially destabilizing the mind and 
detaching it from consensus reality. 

In all these cases, it is not the substance per se but the 
manner of its use and the intent behind its distribution 
that colors it with ethical hues. Those who peddle these 
substances carelessly, with no regard for the well-being of 
their customers, align themselves with the Buddha's 
admonishment against trading in intoxicants. 

The call, as always, is for mindfulness, for clear seeing, 
for an honest and unflinching assessment of our 
motivations, intentions and actions. Are we feeding our 
own or others' addictions, or are we alleviating suffering? 
Are we promoting heedlessness, or are we fostering a 
conscious, considered engagement with the myriad 
experiences of life? These are the questions we must ask 
ourselves, the benchmarks against which we must 
measure our alignment with Right Livelihood. 

Again, in our modern age, we immediately think of 
alcohol as the main or most obvious intoxicant. In a world 
that remains agonizingly and willfully blind to the costs of 
convenience, there are few arenas where this reckless 
dance with desire plays out more ruinously than in the 
realm of food. We are ensnared in a Faustian pact with the 
gleaming conglomerates of fast food, trading our health 
and longevity for the cheap, quick, and intoxicating 
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delights they peddle. With ruthless precision and 
staggering ingenuity, these corporations have weaponized 
our primal urges. The trinity of salt, sugar, and fat, 
skillfully manipulated, triggers an almost narcotic 
response in our brains, subverting our evolutionary wiring 
and fostering a dangerous dependency—a gastronomic 
theatre of the absurd—where chemically-altered pseudo- 
foods masquerading as wholesome fare march us merrily 
towards our metabolic downfall. 

Yet, it is not just the chemical wizardry at work here 
that is cause for concern. It is also the relentless, hypnotic 
drumbeat of advertising that seduces us into this deadly 
waltz. Pictorial symphonies of succulent burgers, crispy 
fries, and sparkling sodas assault our senses, their alluring 
siren call drawing us towards the Scylla and Charybdis* of 
obesity and chronic disease. 

The Buddha's teachings, although conceived in a 
simpler time, resonate profoundly in this context. The very 
essence of his wisdom is in understanding the nature of 
craving, the cause of suffering, and the means to its 
cessation. He teaches us to examine the roots of our 
desires, to discern the truth behind the glittering illusions, 
to cultivate mindful awareness of our actions and their 
consequences. 


(*The phrase "Scylla and Charybdis" originates from Greek mythology 
and is used to refer to a situation where one has to choose between two 
equally perilous options or courses of action. It essentially represents a 
"rock and a hard place" scenario, where neither choice is desirable, and 
both carry significant risk or harm. In the mythology, Scylla and 
Charybdis were sea monsters that lived on opposite sides of the Strait 
of Messina between Sicily and the Italian mainland. Scylla was a six- 
headed monster who, when ships passed close to her, would eat the 
sailors on board. Charybdis, on the other hand, was located in a narrow 
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channel of water. Three times a day, she would swallow a large amount 
of water and then belch it out, creating a deadly whirlpool. The hero 
Odysseus in Homer's Odyssey was forced to navigate the strait during 
his travels, and he had to choose which monster to confront as he could 
not avoid both. He chose to pass by Scylla and lose only a few sailors, 
rather than risk losing his entire ship in the whirlpool of Charybdis. In 
modern usage, the phrase represents a dilemma or a situation where 
avoidance of both dangers is impossible, and a choice must be made 
between the two.) 


To engage in or support industries that knowingly 
foster such harmful dependencies is akin to trading in 
modern-day intoxicants. It is a sobering thought, indeed, 
that the purveyors of such dietary perils might find 
themselves listed amongst the drug dealers and arms 
traders in the Buddha's enumeration of unethical 
livelihoods. 

As ever, the antidote to this systemic manipulation lies 
in mindful consumption. It requires a discerning gaze, an 
understanding of the impermanent and ultimately 
unsatisfactory nature of sensual gratification, and the 
resolve to choose well-being over fleeting pleasure. For, as 
the Buddha wisely said, "To keep the body in good health 
is a duty... otherwise we shall not be able to keep our mind 
strong and clear." 


Traders in Poison 


Next, we come up against those who are traders in 
poison. Again, we have the obvious examples of this in 
producers or sellers of harmful pesticides or herbicides, 
those who manufacturer toxic chemicals, and those who 
are dealers or brokers of poison. But, aside from those that 
are obvious and commonly known, what of the poisons 
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that masquerade as something else or downplay their 
poisonous contents? 

The idea of "poisons" has expanded exponentially in 
the modern age. We live in a time when many substances, 
activities, and even ideologies have the potential to 
become lethal or destructive. You don't have to be an 
apothecary with a shelf full of arsenic to be a trader in 
poison in the 21st century. 

Take for example, the manufacturers of various 
household cleaners or industrial chemicals. These are 
ostensibly useful, even necessary products. But without 
proper oversight, they can be a source of serious, even fatal 
harm to humans, animals, and the environment alike. The 
toxic substances they contain can contaminate water 
sources, wreak havoc on ecosystems, and cause serious 
health problems. Yet, they are still produced and sold en- 
masse, often without sufficient safety warnings or 
guidelines for disposal. 

In the food industry, there's a myriad of additives, 
preservatives, artificial sweeteners, and other chemicals 
that are used to enhance flavor, color, or shelf life. The 
long-term effects of many of these substances on human 
health are still not fully understood, but some have been 
linked to a variety of ailments, from allergies and 
migraines to cancer and heart disease. 

And then there are the cosmetic and personal care 
products - many of them contain ingredients that can be 
absorbed through the skin, inhaled, or ingested. The 
substances in these products have been linked to a range 
of health problems, from skin irritation to hormonal 
disruptions and even cancer. Yet, they're often marketed 
as necessary for beauty, hygiene, and social acceptance. 
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Moreover, let's not forget about the pharmaceutical 
industry, where a narrow line is walked between cure and 
poison. Many drugs, while designed to treat one illness, 
carry the risk of severe side-effects or can cause addiction 
or dependency. The opioid crisis is an evident and 
heartbreaking example of this. 

In the information age, we must also consider the 
poisons of the mind. The propagation of harmful 
ideologies, misinformation, or malintent through digital 
channels can be seen as a form of poison trading, as it can 
lead to social conflict, political instability, and even 
physical harm. 

Indeed, understanding the nuanced meaning of 
poison requires one to look beyond its traditional 
definition. Samma Ditthi, or Right View, is integral to this 
understanding. It represents the ability to discern the 
deeper realities and implications behind seemingly benign 
activities or substances. A honed Samma Ditthi will not 
only be sensitive to the immediate or conspicuous harm, 
but also to the subtle and long-term effects. 

Take, for instance, the case of cigarettes and other 
inhalable combustible products like marijuana. At first 
glance, they might not appear as poisons in the classical 
sense. Yet, when viewed through the lens of Samma Ditthi, 
we see a different story. They contain substances like Poly 
Nuclear Aromatic Hydrocarbons (PAHs), toxins that can 
cause serious harm over time. It's well documented that 
these substances are carcinogenic, leading to diseases like 
lung cancer and emphysema. 

Right View enables us to see through the veneer of 
social acceptability, relaxation, or pleasure associated with 
these substances, revealing the harm they inflict on the 
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individual and, by extension, the people around them. The 
people who produce, distribute, or sell these substances, 
knowing their harmful effects, might find it challenging to 
reconcile their livelihood with the principles of Samma 
Ajiva, Right Livelihood. 

But this Right View goes further than discerning the 
harmful from the benign. It is about understanding the 
nature of craving and attachment that drives consumption 
of such substances. The Buddha emphasized that 
suffering, or Dukkha, arises from Tanha, or craving. These 
substances, when used to escape discomfort or to chase 
fleeting sensory pleasure, become symbolic of this craving, 
this Dukkha. Seeing this clearly is another facet of Samma 
Ditthi. 

In the end, cultivating Samma Ditthi requires 
discernment and wisdom, but it also calls for compassion 
— compassion for those ensnared in harmful activities, 
and compassion for the broader world that suffers the 
consequences. Right View is not merely an intellectual 
understanding, but an ongoing practice of awareness, 
insight, and compassionate action. 

Thus, a practitioner with a developed sense of Samma 
Ditthi would not only avoid trading in poison but also 
strive to raise awareness of these hidden harms, promote 
healthier alternatives, and help those who have become 
dependent on these substances. By doing so, they 
contribute to a healthier and more compassionate society, 
aligning their actions not only with Samma Ajiva but with 
all elements of the Noble Eightfold Path. 

So, in a world where the boundary between utility and 
poison has blurred, one must strive harder than ever to 
adhere to the Buddha's teachings of Samma Ajiva. In this 
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context, it goes beyond refraining from the literal trading 
of poison, to encompass a broader commitment to refrain 
from any action that directly or indirectly contributes to 
harm or suffering, whether it be physical, psychological, 
or environmental. The right livelihood in the modern 
world asks for mindful consumption, responsible choices, 
and continuous learning to minimize our harm to others 
and the world we share. 


Jobs Involving Deceit or Dishonesty 


Next, we venture into the sticky world of livelihood 
that involve deceit or dishonesty. In this era, defined by 
its quicksilver information flows and overwhelming 
connectivity, we are seeing the boundaries between truth 
and falsehood becoming increasingly fuzzy, even porous. 
By some sinister alchemy, deceit, dishonesty, and 
falsehood have not only become embedded in our daily 
lives but have also acquired a chilling aura of normality. 
Even more unsettling, they are frequently camouflaged by 
the enticing cloak of innovation, progress, or 
entertainment. 

The fraudster and the Ponzi scheme operator, they are 
the obvious manifestations of this deep-seated dishonesty. 
But there's a more insidious breed of dishonesty lurking 
beneath the surface, a species of deception that operates in 
the grey zones of acceptability. Consider for instance, the 
digital marketers who manipulate algorithms and play on 
our insecurities to drive sales, or the political spin-doctors 
who twist the truth into a grotesque caricature of itself to 
win elections. 
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In the labyrinth of online information, we find 
'clickbait' articles and ‘deep-fake' videos designed to 
spread misinformation, sowing discord, and polarizing 
societies. Behind these acts often lies a profit motive, an 
intention to manipulate for personal or political gain. 
These forms of deceit are more dangerous because they are 
less obvious and more widespread, permeating our 
information spaces, and consequently, our perceptions of 
reality. 

The Buddha's teaching of Samma Ditthi, or Right 
View, is the antidote to this sprawling web of deceit. It 
encourages us to cultivate a clear understanding of the 
nature of reality, seeing through the veneer of appearances 
to the underlying truth. It calls us to question, to 
investigate, to discern. In the context of modern deceit, 
Samma Ditthi might mean scrutinizing the information 
we consume, being aware of biases, and seeking multiple 
perspectives to arrive at a more balanced understanding. 

Now, integrating Samma Ditthi with Samma Ajiva, or 
Right Understanding, is like fitting together pieces of a 
puzzle. Avijja (not to be confused with Ajiva), means 
ignorance, is at the root of suffering according to the 
Buddha. He taught that ignorance about the Four Noble 
Truths, about the nature of reality and our role within it, 
leads us astray. Samma Ajiva then is about dispelling this 
ignorance, about cultivating understanding of the realities 
of suffering, impermanence, and non-self. 

When we apply Samma Ditthi and Samma Ajiva to our 
understanding of modern livelihoods, we see clearly the 
harm in engaging in or supporting deceitful practices. We 
understand how they contribute to suffering, how they 
perpetuate greed, hatred, and delusion. We comprehend 
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the impermanent nature of the gains derived from such 
practices, and the illusory nature of the self that engages 
in them. Such clarity not only influences our own 
livelihood choices, but also inspires us to challenge the 
systems that normalize deceit and to promote a more 
honest, transparent society. 

Indeed, in our elaborate world, the ingenuity of 
deception often masks itself within the very fabric of 
professions that we rely upon for order, health, and 
progression. The cast of characters in this theatrical facade 
of professionalism can range far and wide. 

Picture for instance, the overly zealous lawyer, for 
whom the fine line between advocacy and manipulation is 
but a minor inconvenience. With a deft dance of language 
and an aptitude for bending the law to their advantage, 
they might spin a web of partial truths, manipulating 
customers into paying for fictitious conference calls, or 
causing the customer, particularly those with plenty of 
money, that their case is more complex than it actually is. 
Then there are those lawyers who for the sole purpose of 
notoriety, congest a case with conflicting rules and laws, 
confoundingly spinning a web of partial truths, leaving 
courts and juries ensnared in a distorted view of justice. 

Then there's the unscrupulous dentist, bearing the 
facade of a trusted health advisor while harboring the 
mercenary intent of a salesman. Armed with the power of 
medical jargon and the white coat's authority, they can 
persuade unsuspecting patients to accept and pay for 
unnecessary treatments, playing on fears and 
vulnerabilities. 

Think of the unprincipled construction company that 
meticulously inflates the cost of a project, crafting a 
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masterclass in deceit and overcharging. Hidden behind 
jargon and technical complexities, they weave a tale of 
unforeseen complications and essential upgrades, turning 
construction into a grand swindle. 

Before learning the Dhamma, many years ago, I 
owned and operated a remodeling company, sometimes 
completely tearing apart the interior and exterior of a 
house and practically rebuilding it from scratch. I too 
learned the art of deceit when it came to pricing out the 
materials cost of remodeling jobs. I would purposely 
reduce the cost of some obvious large items, giving the 
customer a false sense that he was getting a deal, while 
grossly inflating the cost of smaller, less obvious items. In 
the end, my deceit afforded me a much larger profit than I 
would have received otherwise. In essence I used the 
customers ignorance of the cost of various materials to 
inflate my profit. I reveled in the victory of my own 
ingenuity. How wrong I was! 

And, what of the deceptive auto mechanic who also 
plays a starring role in this stage of duplicity. With a 
persuasive narrative about the imminent danger of a 
malfunction, they convince car owners of the necessity of 
expensive parts and labor that their vehicle might not 
require. 

But the roster of potential culprits does not end there. 
Consider the pharmaceutical companies pushing drugs 
with hidden side effects, the food industry marketing 
unhealthy products as wholesome, the tech firms 
exploiting user data while promising privacy, or the 
insurance agents selling overly expensive policies laden 
with hidden clauses. Of course, not every agent in this field 
succumbs to the siren's call of deception. But there are 
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those who, instead of acting as trusted advisors, become 
peddlers of fear, drawing on the human dread of the 
unknown, the unpredictable, the inevitability of 
misfortune and mortality. 

To these individuals, your peace of mind becomes a 
lucrative commodity, a bargaining chip in their game of 
commissions and quotas. They don't just sell policies — 
they sell anxiety, uncertainty, and worst-case scenarios. 
They expertly spin tales of financial ruin following a health 
crisis, the burden of funeral costs on grieving families, the 
bleak future of dependents without life insurance. Their 
success lies in transforming manageable risk into looming 
catastrophe, nudging you closer to signing on the dotted 
line of an inflated policy. 

Health insurance, with its labyrinth of premiums, 
deductibles, and coverage restrictions, is a fertile ground 
for manipulation. The fear-peddling agent can magnify 
the financial perils ofa sudden illness or accident, steering 
you towards unnecessary upgrades or add-ons. The 
genuine necessity for health coverage is exploited and 
transformed into a tool of manipulation and over-selling. 

In the realm of funeral insurance, they play on our 
natural discomfort with contemplating our own mortality. 
They paint a grim picture of your loved ones grappling 
with financial hardships amid their grief, pushing you 
towards policies that promise to relieve this fabricated 
burden. 

With life insurance, the agent morphs into a 
doomsayer, selling policies based on the imagined despair 
of your dependents in a future where you are no longer 
there to provide. They exploit the human fear of 
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abandonment, turning it into a sales pitch for coverage 
that might far exceed your real needs. 

In our interconnected age, Samma Ditthi and Samma 
Ajiva remind us of the importance of discernment, of 
investigating truth beyond the sales pitch, of recognizing 
the difference between responsible planning and fear- 
driven decision-making. These nudge us to question, to 
understand our needs thoroughly, and to resist the sales 
tactics that prey on our vulnerabilities. After all, fear, as 
they say, is a poor advisor. The path of wisdom and 
understanding invites us to tread beyond the influence of 
these manipulative tactics towards choices that reflect our 
real needs and promote our genuine wellbeing. 

Lest we forget, by necessity we must include the 
peddlers of salvation, the masters of manipulation— 
religion. Of course, not all religions or religious 
denominations use fear of God's retribution in order to fill 
their collection plates, tithes and donations. However, we 
cannot deny that this is the way that religion is portrayed 
in the media, in television and movies. There is a reason 
for such a depiction. 

Indeed, religion, in its noblest aspirations, should be a 
sanctuary for a person’s life, a balm for the weary spirit, a 
space for moral education and personal growth. But it is a 
lamentable fact of our times that some institutions and 
individuals have distorted this sacred trust, turning it into 
a platform for manipulation and pecuniary gain. 


These peddlers of faith don't trade in the inspiring 
teachings of love, compassion, or selflessness but in fear, 
guilt, and anxiety. They manipulate religious texts and 
doctrines, molding them into weapons of intimidation 
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and control. The concept of divine retribution is exploited 
and amplified to terrify their followers into obedience and 
generous giving. 

They dangle the horrors of eternal damnation before 
the eyes of their flock, stoking the fear of God's wrath for 
the smallest infractions or deviations. They transform 
faith into a transaction, a quid pro quo arrangement where 
salvation is contingent on the size of one's donation. 'Give 
generously,’ they proclaim, 'and you shall receive divine 
favor and protection. ' 

This distortion is not confined to any single faith 
tradition but has marred many religious landscapes. It isa 
tactic as old as religion itself, where the wolf dons the 
shepherd's cloak and preys on the vulnerability and 
credulity of the faithful. 

In the modern age, where samma ditthi (right view) is 
essential, the faithful are urged to adopt an approach of 
discernment and critical thinking. Religious teachings 
should be studied and questioned, not swallowed whole. 
The collection plate should be seen for what it is - a 
voluntary act of support, not a ticket to salvation. 

One must remember that a truly spiritual path is not 
paved with fear but with love, understanding, and self- 
realization. The Buddha himself exhorted his followers to 
rely not on fear but on wisdom, to walk the path of 
enlightenment illuminated by the lamp of understanding, 
not the torch of terror. 

Religion, in its truest essence, is a journey towards 
understanding and awakening one’s higher potential for 
peace, love and happiness, not an escape from a divine 
dictator's punishment. And that journey is too precious to 
be tainted by manipulation, deceit, and fear-mongering. 
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It demands authenticity, introspection, and an 
unwavering commitment to the truth — the very essence of 
samma ditthi and samma ajiva. It is in this light that one 
must view the actions of these peddlers and choose a path 
that is true to their spiritual aspiration and inner growth. 
Although the teachings of the Buddha are far and away 
not religion, by any stretch of the imagination, being a 
merchant of the Dhamma was one profession that the 
Buddha included in his prohibitions. However, in our 
modern-age of widespread commercialism, what I refer to 
as “packaged, marketed Buddhism,” proliferates the 
Western panorama causing people to think that the 
Buddha is a profit-like personage much like Jesus, Moses 
or Mohamed and that “Buddh-ism” is a religion. In some 
instances, certain versions of Buddh-ism is indeed religion, 
such as is practiced in the exuberant, flamboyant methods 
of teaching in the various Mahayana forms of Buddhism. 
Dhamma should not be sold like goods in the 
marketplace. This sentiment is based on the teachings and 
the actions of the Buddha himself, who offered the 
teachings freely to all without expecting any form of 
material payment in return. In the Udana Sutta (Ud. VI.2) 


of the Pali Canon,” and more succinctly in the Brahmajala 
Sutta (Digha Nikaya 1)”°, the Buddha made this poignantly 


clear when he spoke of the practices of the Brahmin priests 
who perform religious acts for money: 


“Observe how certain spiritual practitioners and religious 
authorities, nourished by the offerings of the faithful, resort to 
dubious methods to earn their sustenance. They engage in base 
activities such as: predicting good fortune or doom based on 
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physical characteristics of a person's limbs, hands, or feet; 
interpreting random occurrences as omens or signs of impending 
events; analyzing dreams for hidden meanings; claiming to 
predict one's destiny by the patterns on their skin; reading signs 
from fabric nibbled by rodents; performing sacrificial rituals 
involving fire or offerings of various grains, dairy products, or oils; 
bestowing supposed protective charms; offering predictions based 
on cryptic celestial patterns or the shape of one's fingertips. 

Moreover, they ascertain whether a plot of land is lucky or 
unlucky for building a house or a garden; they predict outcomes for 
political leaders; they claim to banish spirits in graveyards and 
calm restless ghosts; they offer protection when staying in clay 
dwellings; they practice snake charming, poison identification, 
and claim expertise in the behavior of scorpions, rats, birds, and 
crows; they proclaim to predict a man's lifespan; they provide 
allegedly protective talismans; they cast horoscopes. Such 
misleading and inappropriate means of livelihood are precisely 
the ones that the ascetic Gotama (the Buddha) shuns.” 


In his 2001 Tricycle Magazine article, "Who’s Zoomin’ Who? 
The Commodification of Buddhism in the American 
Marketplace," °' David Pratt astutely highlights the 
disconcerting paradox arising when Buddhist principles 
meet capitalist markets. He reminds us that according to 
the Buddha, it is the cessation of desire that leads to peace. 
This is the antithesis of the consumerist ethos, which 
relentlessly fuels desire in the quest for material 
possessions, positing that the value of one's existence can 
be measured by the weight of one's worldly possessions. 
Yet, in a dismaying twist of irony, Pratt observes how 
some Buddhists feel compelled to hawk their teachers and 
the Dhamma itself in a misguided attempt to nurture and 
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propagate the teachings. Thus, the principles of the Four 
Noble Truths - that craving leads to suffering and the 
cessation of craving leads to liberation - are usurped by the 
consumerist mantra of ‘more is better’. 

This conflict between the principles of the Buddha’s 
teachings and the machinery of commerce highlights a 
profound incongruity. On the one hand, the teachings of 
the Buddha call us to look beyond the transient world of 
material possessions, attachment to teachers, desire and 
craving for Buddhist retreats or expensive meditation 
programs, to find genuine peace and happiness. On the 
other hand, the forces of consumerism incessantly stoke 
the flames of desire, promising elusive happiness in the 
next purchase, the next acquisition, the next $1,000 per 
weekend retreat or the marketing of prominent teachers 
like rock stars. Managed by huge so-called non-profit 
management companies, making it impossible to have 
access to the teachings, but for the online fee or the cost of 
an audiobook. 

As practitioners of the Buddha’s teachings, we must 
engage in the difficult task of threading the needle 
between living in a capitalist society and maintaining our 
adherence to the teachings of the Buddha. To do this 
requires a keen eye, an awareness honed by the practice of 
Samma Ditthi (right view) and Samma Sankappa (right 
intention). It requires the courage to challenge the 
prevailing narrative of consumerism and to strive for a 
higher goal - the cessation of desire, the attainment of 
peace, the realization of Nibbana. 

In this swirling vortex of competing influences, the 
touchstone must always be the Buddha's exhortation: 
Dhamma should not be sold like goods in the marketplace. 
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While we may need to navigate the realities of the modern 
economic system, we must never lose sight of the purity of 
the teachings and their ultimate purpose: to guide us 
toward liberation from suffering, not pushing us further 
into its clutches. 

Consider these practices of peddling spirituality— 
predicting personal prosperity or spiritual enlightenment 
based on participation in high-priced retreats or 
workshops, promising a direct transmission of wisdom 
that aligns more with the depth of one's wallet than one's 
commitment to the path. Marketing mindfulness as a 
panacea for all modern ills, thereby oversimplifying and 
commodifying a profound practice that requires 
dedication and nuanced understanding. 

Interpreting modern signs and portents through a 
Buddhist lens, but for a steep fee; offering 'Buddhist' 
solutions for home and garden design, claiming to bring 
peace and prosperity through the right alignment of 
objects and spaces. Forecasting political or financial 
outcomes based on Buddhist principles, thus straying into 
the realm of the prophet, a role the Buddha never claimed 
for himself. 

Claiming to banish personal demons or calm restless 
minds through expensive rituals or talisman; offering 
protection and good fortune through high-priced amulets 
and Buddhist paraphernalia. Offering to predict one's 
spiritual progress or future karma based on superficial 
readings. 

Casting horoscopes or providing other astrological 
services with a Buddhist veneer, while at the same time 
amassing considerable profits from these services. The 
teachings of the Buddha were offered freely to all, without 
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discrimination or price tag, and this is a principle the 
modern practitioner continues to uphold. Indeed, much of 
what the Buddha had to say of the practices of Brahmin 
priests to extract material wealth from those who place 
their trust in them—certainly sounds like many practices 
offered by Western Buddhists to me. 

Let us tread this path with discernment, with Right 
View (Samma Ditthi), recognizing when the Dhamma is 
being traded as acommodity and choosing instead to seek 
out teachings and practices that uphold the integrity and 
generosity of the Buddha's original intention. This is not 
to condemn the entire Western adaptation of Buddhism, 
but to encourage mindfulness and discernment in how we 
engage with it, ensuring that our involvement promotes 
wisdom, compassion, and liberation from suffering, 
rather than the accumulation of wealth or the 
perpetuation of delusion. As a practitioner, we should be 
reminded that neither the Buddha nor the monks and 
nuns of his time had any requirement for statues, beads or 
ceremonies that purportedly aid in one’s pursuit of 
enlightenment. 

Turning the kaleidoscope of critique, we set our sights 
on the bustling industry of Buddhist literature and the 
publishing corporations that peddle its tomes. When the 
teachings of the Buddha, the wisdom of the ancients, are 
reduced to mere commodities, grist for the capitalist mill, 
the echo of the Buddha's caveat against selling the 
Dhamma rings ominously. 

It's not the books themselves that arouse concern, for 
indeed, they have been vitalin transmitting wisdom across 
generations and geography. But one cannot help but 
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wonder at the dissonance when the cover of a book 
promising a path to liberation bears a rather hefty price tag. 

Then we have the publishing houses that have tethered 
themselves to renowned monks and nuns, capitalizing on 
their spiritual stature and reaping substantial profits. 
These spiritual figures, their faces glowing benevolently 
from book covers, their words woven into product 
descriptions, become unwitting linchpins in a grand 
scheme of commerce. 

We must also scrutinize the fanfare surrounding book 
launches, signings, and talks, where the lines between 
spiritual gathering and marketing event become 
increasingly blurred. This is not to cast aspersions on those 
who genuinely seek to disseminate wisdom, but rather to 
question the motives of those who use the noble cloak of 
spirituality to pad their coffers. 

In the end, it comes down to a question of intent. Is 
the primary purpose to spread the Dhamma, or is it to 
exploit it for financial gain? Is the wisdom being freely 
given, or is it being traded like common goods? Is the 
monk or nun being honored and supported, or used as a 
vehicle for profit? Is the reader being served, or sold to? 

Let us remember, the Dhamma is priceless, and its 
true value cannot be quantified in dollars or pounds. Its 
teachings were meant to liberate, not to bind us in the 
fetters of commercialization. It calls for discernment and 
vigilance, the practice of Samma Ditthi, to see through the 
illusions and to choose the path that aligns with the 
principles of wisdom, compassion, and liberation from 
suffering. 

These instances, unfortunately, merely touch the 
surface of the myriad forms of deceit that have woven 
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themselves into the tapestry of our professional lives. 
Samma Ditthi and Samma Avijja encourage us to cultivate 
an awareness of these potential pitfalls, to interrogate our 
experiences, and to advocate for transparency, honesty, 
and integrity. The principles of the Buddha's path of 
Samma Ajiva (Right Livelihood) provide us with the ethical 
foundation to challenge such deceit and to strive for a 
society grounded in truth, fairness, and compassion. 

In the winding alleys of human endeavors, the sinews 
of Right View (Samma Ditthi) and Right Livelihood 
(Samma Ajiva) form a tapestry as complex as it is essential. 
An atlas of sorts, if you will, is needed to navigate the 
sordid terrain of deceit and dishonesty, professions that 
slither around human decency like serpents on the sprouts 
of knowledge. 

For a start, let's turn our gaze to the Buddha's 
teachings. Samma Ditthi, or Right View, is the lens 
through which we are encouraged to perceive the world. A 
clear, unsullied lens that does not flinch at the sight of life's 
vicissitudes, but rather sees them as they are, in all their 
raw, unfiltered reality. It informs us of the pervasiveness 
of suffering, its origins in desire, its cessation, and the 
path leading to its cessation, giving us a framework for 
understanding our place in the cosmic play. 

Samma Ajiva, or Right Livelihood, on the other hand, 
is the manner in which we maneuver through the world. 
An ethical profession, a living earned without exploitation, 
dishonesty or deceit. It is the ethical cornerstone upon 
which our interactions with the world are built. It does not 
permit the squandering of integrity for the shimmer of 
gold, nor does it let us stain our hands with the suffering 
of others. 
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Now, imagine these two principles as dual strands of 
DNA, weaving together to form the genetic code of a moral 
life. What happens, you ask, when this DNA becomes 
corrupted? Enter professions of deceit and dishonesty. 

Let's say, for argument's sake, that you are a clever 
advertising executive, a maestro of manipulation who 
preys on human insecurities to sell unnecessary products. 
You might argue that you're simply meeting a demand, but 
let's not kid ourselves. From the perspective of Samma 
Ditthi, you are an agent of Dukkha, suffering, amplifying 
desires and insecurities that tie people to the perpetual 
wheel of dissatisfaction. Through the lens of Samma Ajiva, 
your livelihood is anything but right if it is built on the 
shifting sands of deception and exploitation. 

Similarly, consider the political spin doctor, weaving 
narratives that mask the truth, selling illusions to a 
populace starved of genuine leadership. A grand 
puppeteer of perception, yes, but at what cost? Once again, 
Samma Ditthi and Samma Ajiva serve as twin sentinels, 
standing guard against such unscrupulous conduct. 

So, to put it rather bluntly, these professions are 
essentially a genetic mutation in our moral DNA, a 
malignant growth that threatens the harmony of our 
ethical code. They are, in a sense, the antithesis of the 
Buddha's teachings, an unfortunate byproduct of a society 
that too often rewards cunning over kindness, 
manipulation over honesty. 
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Jobs Centered Around Exploitation 


Let's not be mincing about the bush: exploitation is a 
cancer of our times that's decidedly voracious. It's under 
our noses, covert yet brazen, in our workplaces, our 
markets, our very homes—insidiously ubiquitous. When 
we speak of sweatshop owners, the public imagination 
conjures Dickensian images of hunched children stitching 
clothing by the dim glow ofa single oil lamp. Yet, modern- 
day exploitation wears many masks. 

Consider the tech behemoths for instance, their 
gargantuan servers gobbling up data as if it were air. The 
industry itself thrives on the unpaid labor of billions, 
mining and processing data for ad-driven revenues. Is this 
not exploitation of a different sort, you may ask? Your 
every click, every search, every ‘like’ in this digital 
playground is harvested, the lifeblood of an industry that, 
not unlike a feudal lord, gives little back to those whose 
labor it thrives upon. 

Moving along this dismal gallery of modern-day 
exploitation, let's turn our gaze to the exploitative labor 
contractors, the slayers of fair wages and reasonable 
working hours. They ensnare the most vulnerable with 
promises of prosperity, only to leave them dangling over 
the precipice of survival. Are they not the real-life 
embodiments of a Faustian pact, promising dreams and 
delivering nightmares? 

On the other end of the spectrum, there lies the 
underbelly of adult entertainment, a veritable carnival of 
exploitation. Yet, it's not merely the players that fall victim 
to the grinder, but the audience as well, lured by the siren 
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song of lust, trading their dignity for the hollow thrill of 
voyeurism. 

Yet, in this age of information, we cannot hide behind 
ignorance. We must endeavor to wield the sword of 
samma ditthi (right understanding) to cut through the veil 
of deceit. We must scrutinize the invisible chains that bind 
our choices and actions to these exploitative industries. 
Through understanding and action, we can foster samma 
ajiva, making choices that align with the principles of 
justice, fairness, and dignity for all beings. For to ignore 
this, is to be complicit in the propagation of suffering. And 
it is about high time we stopped shrugging off the yoke of 
responsibility, for this is our world, and these are our 
choices. To quote the Buddha, "Your work is to discover 
your work and then with all your heart to give yourself to 
Ie? 

Indeed, when confronted with the global big business 
of exploiting basic human needs, we must remember, this 
is not an impersonal force. It is driven by individual 
choices, by our choices. As consumers, as workers, as 
humans, we have the power and the moral imperative to 
confront exploitation. Armed with knowledge and intent, 
let us steer our collective ship away from the Scylla and 
Charybdis of ignorance and greed, towards a brighter 
future defined by samma ajiva, by right livelihood. 

Indeed, this exploitation has laced itself into the very 
fabric of society, as subtle as it is pervasive. Now, bear with 
meas] dare to tread where many fear to step. 

In the realm of fashion, for instance, consider the 
clothes you adorn. The haute couture gown, the street- 
smart jeans, the snazzy leather jacket—where do they 
emerge from? They emerge, more often than not, from 
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sweatshops—modern day dungeons, you may say, where 
underpaid workers toil under hazardous conditions. This 
is the bitter pill hidden within the sweet allure of fashion. 

Then we must dare to look into the mirror of 
technology, that shining beacon of progress. And yet, 
hidden in its glare is the darker story of cobalt mines in the 
Congo, where children are put to work in dangerous 
conditions, risking their lives to extract the precious 
mineral that powers our smartphones and laptops. 

Let's also consider the food industry, that purveyor of 
gastronomic delight. It thrives on the labor of agricultural 
workers, often migrants, working under exploitative 
conditions. And not to forget the factory farms, those 
assembly lines of death and suffering, exploiting animals 
in ways that would shame any who dared look. 

Even our much-vaunted educational system is not 
free of the stain. From burdening students with 
insurmountable debt to underpaying adjunct professors, 
the ivory tower is not as gleaming as it appears. 

And then, there's the gargantuan machinery of the 
pharmaceutical industry. Life-saving drugs are priced out 
of reach for many of the world's poor, making health and 
survival the privilege of the wealthy. Is this not 
exploitation of our most fundamental need: health and life 
itself? 

The realm of sports isn't immune either. From the 
tragic figure of the child athlete, his or her childhood 
sacrificed on the altar of ambition, to the migrant laborers 
constructing grand stadiums under harsh conditions, 
exploitation takes many forms here too. 

Turning our gaze to the world stage, we see nations 
rich in resources but poor in living standards, their wealth 
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siphoned off by corrupt leaders or multinational 
corporations, leaving the citizens in a cycle of poverty and 
despair. Is this not exploitation on a grand scale? 

The cruel irony is that this intricate tapestry of 
exploitation is woven together by us—the consumers. 
Each dollar spent, each product bought, is a tacit 
endorsement of these practices. But with samma ditthi, 
we can see through the veils of ignorance and apathy, and 
choose a path of samma ajiva, a path that respects and 
upholds the dignity of all beings. 

Remember, in this interconnected world, our choices 
resonate far and wide. The path towards right livelihood 
starts with a single step—let that step be informed, 
compassionate, and brave. After all, as the late 
Christopher Hitchens stated, "Never be a spectator of 
unfairness or stupidity. Seek out argument and disputation for 


their own sake; the grave will supply plenty of time for silence."”” 


It is high time to cut through the silence. To see the 
world as it is, and then to act. The Buddha's path is not one 
of complacency—it is a call to action. And in this 
interconnected, globalized world, our actions matter more 
than ever. Let us wield the tools of wisdom and 
compassion to untangle this web of exploitation, forging a 
path towards a future defined by justice, fairness, and 


dignity. 
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CHAPTER 20 


THE PATH: 
SAMMA VACA 
(CORRECT SPEECH) 


Tn the vivacious spirit of the enlightened Buddha himself, 


it's time we address the principle that dares to fly in the 
face of our increasingly abrasive world: Samma Vaca, or 
the concept of ‘Right Speech’, drawn from the Noble 
Eightfold Path. These guiding principles, for those not yet 
acquainted, present themselves as the Buddha's grand 
manifesto to tackle the ubiquitous human dilemma— 
suffering, and to blaze a trail toward liberation. 

‘Right Speech’, this seemingly unassuming aspect of 
the octagonal road to enlightenment, boldly proclaims a 
lofty ideal: the refinement and elevation of our verbal 
interactions. Ah, yes, it asks of us to breathe life into words 
that are steeped in truth, imbued with kindness, designed 
for the collective good, and most importantly, employed at 
the right time. The Buddha, who was no stranger to the 
seismic potency of words, prescribed this very dictum, 
acutely aware that the linguistic coin could flip to harmony 
or discord, joy or misery. 

Now, let us stride into the four-pillared edifice of 
Samma Vaca, where each pillar stands as a beacon guiding 
us toward virtuous conversation: First, we are 
commanded to shun false speech, a vile treachery that 
dances with lies and deceit. Here, the mandate is clear— 
honor the truth, infuse sincerity into every syllable that 
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falls from our lips. Lies are venomous serpents, birthing 
misunderstandings, sowing mistrust, and self-inflicting 
harm. 

Next, we find ourselves confronted with the ban on 
divisive speech, that malodorous blight that breeds 
animosity, disharmony, and conflict among human 
beings. Such language that delights in the detestable sport 
of gossip, the sharpening of words into weapons, is to be 
held at arm's length. Instead, the Buddha prescribes a 
language that sings the hymn of unity, of reconciliation, 
and mutual understanding. 

Then, we grapple with the prohibition of harsh speech. 
This facet of Samma Vaca bids us to steer clear from the 
thorny path of rudeness and cruelty, instead, cultivating a 
language laced with compassion and gentleness. We are 
not asked to simply blurt out our thoughts, but to 
deliberate, to consider the sentiments of the recipient. 
Harsh words have the monstrous power to wound feelings, 
brew resentment, and shatter relationships. 

Finally, the Buddha counsels us against idle chatter, 
that fruitless jabber that lacks any significant value, urging 
us to instead favor a speech that is mindful, purposeful. 
The ramblings of our minds have no place in Samma Vaca; 
instead, meaningful communication that adds to our 
personal growth and collective well-being is cherished. 

Thus, embracing Samma Vaca equips one with a lens 
of mindfulness and awareness, revealing the profound 
depths of our language's impact on ourselves and our 
fellow beings. It constructs a society woven with the 
threads of honesty, kindness, and compassion, laying the 
foundation for an all-encompassing spiritual journey. And 
as we journey on, we might just discover that our world, 
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devoid of this particular enlightenment, is just an echo 
chamber of ignorance. 

In this headlong rush towards progress, this so-called 
'age of information’, we've been besieged by a 
cacophonous din that only grows louder and more 
discordant. As we grapple with the digital revolution, the 
blaring sirens of instant communication and unrestricted 
dialogue, it becomes increasingly pertinent to revisit and 
reinterpret the principle of Samma Vaca. The amorphous 
cloud of words and ideas, shapeless and lawless, and 
tragically bereft of 'Right Speech’, threatens to eclipse our 
collective sense of truth, empathy, and unity. 

Let's cast our gaze, dear reader, upon the sprawling, 
labyrinthine terrain of social media, the epicenter of 
modern communication. It's a place where individuals feel 
empowered to spout their uncensored thoughts, 
forgetting that not all thoughts deserve to see the light of 
day. False speech abounds here, where the user is hidden 
behind the armor of anonymity, dealing in the treacherous 
currency of ‘alternative facts’ and 'post-truth'’. In this 
theatre of the absurd, the once sacred oath to truth is no 
longer a rule but an exception. 

The tenet of abstaining from divisive speech is 
another casualty in our digital battlefield. Politicians, 
media pundits, influencers - all resort to weaponizing 
words, promoting partisan rhetoric, and fanning the 
flames of division, all to further their personal agendas. 
Instead of the Buddha's envisioned language that binds us 
in harmony, the world wide web is often a tangle of toxic 
threads pulling us apart. 
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As for harsh speech, the comment section of any 
popular online platform is evidence enough. Trolls emerge 
from the underbelly of the internet, spitting venomous 
words, trading in outrage and offence. They trample upon 
the dignity of discourse, substituting debate and 
discussion with derision and disrespect. We've forgotten 
to approach each other with gentleness and consideration; 
our global dialogue often resembles a public execution 
more than a conversation. 

Idle chatter, perhaps the most ubiquitous of all, has 
taken on monstrous proportions. Today's media landscape, 
be it traditional or new, is overflowing with mindless 
prattle and insignificant drivel. Be it celebrity gossip or 
endless threads of nonsensical arguments, our discourse 
is diluted with information of little consequence or value. 

Thus, we find ourselves on the precipice of a cliff, our 
global conversation in disarray, led astray by the rampant 
violation of 'Right Speech’. Samma Vaca, in the light of 
today, is not an archaic principle of a bygone era but a 
lighthouse guiding us through the storm of 
misinformation, division, and unkindness. It is a call to 
action for us to tame the wilderness of words, to infuse our 
discourse with honesty, compassion, and purpose. We 
need to replace the baying mob with a thoughtful audience, 
ensuring that our global society is not merely 
interconnected but also meaningfully engaged. 

In the end, we must remember that the true measure 
of progress is not the speed at which our words can travel 
around the world, but the kindness and truth they carry 
when they arrive. 
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In the Pali texts, located within the Anguttara Nikaya 
(10:176), the Buddha gave a detailed account of the 
elements of right speech with regard to false speech 
(musavada veramani). 


“Herein someone avoids false speech and abstains from it. 
He speaks the truth, is devoted to truth, reliable, worthy of 
confidence, not a deceiver of people. Being at a meeting, or 
amongst people, or in the midst of his relatives, or in a society, or 
in the court, and called upon and asked as witness to tell what he 
knows, he answers if he knows nothing; “I know nothing,” and if 
he knows, he answers; “I know,” ifhe has seen nothing, he answers; 
“I have seen nothing,” and if he has seen, he answers; “I have seen.” 
Thus, he never knowingly speaks a lie, either for the sake of his own 
advantage, or for the sake of another person’s advantage, or for the 


sake of any advantage whatsoever.” ”° 


Indeed, in our quest for 'Right Speech’, or Samma Vaca, 
we stumble upon a critical fulerum—the intent that 
motors our speech. Our intentions, woven into the fabric 
of our words, aren't merely a determining compass; 
they're the dynamo driving our verbal manifestations. 
Whether we're peddling a falsehood, championing the 
truth, or deftly skirting around it for manipulation's sake, 
the spirit of our intent impregnates the seed of our words. 

Let us confront a ubiquitous conundrum of our times, 
one I can personally vouch for, when falsehoods are 
spoken with a conviction of truth. We live in an age where 
whispers travel faster than the speed of thought. We hear 
something on the television, scroll past it on the web, or 
partake in the unending relay race of hearsay, and soon 
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we're off to the races, unwittingly peddling untruths in our 
everyday chatter, blogs, and tweets. Now, one could argue 
that in such instances, there's no blatant violation of the 
Buddha's noble tenet of 'Right Speech’. However, and you 
must've seen the ‘however’ on the horizon, we risk 
entangling ourselves in a web of complicity, perpetuating 
the echo chamber of falsehoods. 

In the Buddha's teachings, we're not given a carte 
blanche to absolve ourselves from responsibility; instead, 
we're urged to uphold the tenets of right speech, to 
investigate and validate before we transform hearsay into 
the gospel truth. Whether it's the grand stage ofa televised 
debate or the compact sphere of our social media presence, 
this guideline serves us well. 

And now, let's turn our attention to that enticing 
snake in the grass—the artful exaggeration. We stumble 
upon a piece of news, some titillating trivia, or a juicy 
tidbit, and there's this niggling temptation to inflate the 
story, to inject it with steroids of our own design, all to feed 
our ego's insatiable appetite for attention and authority. 
This act, despite its seductive allure, is nothing but a 
sinister ballet of falsehood, a betrayal of the Buddha's call 
for honesty and humility. 

Lastly, let's cast a critical eye over that all too familiar 
scene—the confidential whisper, the tantalizing gossip 
that's barely strung together by threads of truth. As we 
listen and later amplify these shaky narratives, we either 
purposefully or inadvertently inflate the falsehood, 
transforming it into a monstrous balloon that blocks the 
sun of truth. 
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In each of these instances, we're left standing at the 
crossroads of 'Right Speech’ and 'Wrong Speech’. Every 
word we utter, every story we amplify, every whisper we 
carry forward, all bear the weight of our intent and the 
responsibility of upholding the noble path of Samma Vaca. 
As the Buddha guided us, let's not simply be mindless 
echoes in the chamber of words but conscientious 
contributors to the grand symphony of truth, kindness, 
and unity. 

As the Dhamma academic and learned monk, 
Bhikkhu Bodhi states in his excellent book about the 
Eightfold Path states, quite succinctly, states: 


“Greed as the chief motive (of false speech) results in the lie 
aimed at gaining some personal advantage for oneself or for those 
close to oneself—material wealth, position, respect, or admiration. 
With hatred as the motive, false speech takes the form of the 
malicious lie, the lie intended to hurt and damage others. When 
delusion is the principle motive, the result is a less pernicious type 
of falsehood: the irrational lie, the compulsive lie, the interesting 


exaggeration, lying for the sake of ajoke.” ** 


If we delve into the annals of Majjhima Nikaya (61), we find 
the Buddha engaged in a profound conversation with his 
son Rahula. In it, the Buddha solemnly announces that a 
person who is unabashed to deliver a calculated deception 
is hardly on the precipice of spiritual ascent. What 
emerges from this teaching is an incontrovertible 
exaltation of candor, coupled with a stark warning against 
the perils of deception. 
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To embark on the path of truth is to nurture one's 
moral fiber, engender trust, and foster an environment of 
harmonious interactions. On the other hand, indulging in 
falsehood becomes a corrosive acid that decimates 
harmony, chips away at trust, and stalls our spiritual 
journey at the starting gate. Thus, this teaching emerges 
as a shining beacon illuminating the moral and ethical 
imperative of authenticity in our spoken word and 
conduct. 

Yet, we inevitably stumble upon a moral conundrum 
when confronted with the reality that our truths, however 
pure, might engender harm or pain in another. Do we, 
then, blurt out our truths under the assumption that they 
serve a higher purpose? Is it truly in concert with the 
Buddha's principles of compassion and empathy? Indeed, 
it isn't. Often, silence becomes the most harmonious 
symphony, and occasionally, it's better to sequester 
certain truths until the opportune moment to let them see 
the light of day. 

All too often, people work themselves into a frenzied 
lather, burdened by the notion that they "must" or "should" 
divulge something, oblivious to the fallout. This 
compulsion to voice one's thoughts is invariably steeped in 
self-bias. This rationale often goes along the lines of, "I, in 
their shoes, would wish to be enlightened," thereby 
validating their actions. However, the fault line in this 
mode of thinking is glaringly apparent; the recipient of 
your truth is not an extension of you, and may very well 
digest the same information in a disparate manner. 

When we find ourselves embroiled in the mental tug- 
of-war of to speak or not to speak, we can become 
astonishingly innovative. We craft a breadcrumb trail of 
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hints, each one sharper than its predecessor, nudging the 
recipient towards the truth without an outright confession. 
There may come atime when the call to speak up is as clear 
as day. I subscribe to a simple guiding principle in such 
scenarios: when uncertainty clouds my decision to speak 
or not, I opt for silence. 
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CHAPTER 21 


THE PATH: 


SAMMA VAYAMA 
(CORRECT EFFORT) 


We turn now to the Buddha's teachings on the notion of 


Right or Correct Effort, an ostensibly benign teaching that, 
upon further scrutiny, reveals itself to be a labyrinth of 
complexity. The problem arises, paradoxically, from our 
propensity for self-justification. We assure ourselves of 
the rectitude of our actions, soothing our consciences with 
the comforting fiction that we're exerting the right effort. 
However, a closer inspection reveals a hard, unyielding 
truth — only authentic effort bears fruit. 

Our attempts to tread the Noble Eightfold Path are 
not a permissive exercise. A mere regurgitation of the 
classic tune, “I Did it My Way,” rarely, if ever, yields 
tangible progress. It's a romanticized notion, but one that 
falls woefully short of the mark. We might be tempted to 
question, “Isn't any exertion of energy an instance of 
correct effort?” The answer, though it may irritate, is a 
resounding no. This is precisely why the Buddha, in his 
infinite wisdom, saw it fit to provide explicit directions on 
what comprises Right Effort. 

In the heart of Right Effort, or "Samma Vayama", 
resides concentration (sammadhikkhandha), to be precise, 
the appropriate exertion of our mental focus. It is critical 
to recognize that Samma Vayama is not simply a 
decorative label for a specific practice. Instead, it serves as 
a unifying thread weaving together the entirety of the 
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Eightfold Noble Path, coalescing them under the broad 
canopy of our approach to each element's practice. 

With Right Effort, we cultivate an awareness of the 
object of our concentration. Let's dispel a commonly held 
misconception— focusing on the soothing tranquility 
offered by meditation doesn't constitute correctness. 
Meditation, contrary to popular belief, is not about sinking 
into relaxation. Instead, it is an exercise in honing our 
capacity to concentrate on beneficial matters, and 
judiciously steering our focus away from elements that 
might derail this process. 

The cornerstone of building a sustained, razor-sharp 
concentration, which essentially forms the backbone of 
right effort, is mindfulness. But let's not mistake 
mindfulness for mere awareness of our surroundings or 
even our inner selves. At its core, mindfulness is a 
discerning knowledge of what warrants our attention. 
Mastering the art of concentrating on the right things and 
enhancing your capacity to focus your thoughts on matters 
beneficial for fostering a correct state of mindfulness 
demands effort. As you train your mind to fixate on the 
right things, your mindfulness prowess sharpens. It's a 
delicately choreographed dance, each measured step 
integral to performing the waltz correctly. 

Right Effort is profoundly influenced by the nature 
and quality of our intentions, which morph into our 
actions. Thus, Right Effort is deeply intertwined with the 
kind of energy we generate and harness to propel ourselves 
forward on the dance floor of mental awakening. 
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When we first step into the unfamiliar territory of a 
new dance, a novel sport, or even a strategic game like 
chess or cards, we teeter on the edge of clumsiness and 
uncertainty, littering our path with mistakes, besieged by 
self-consciousness. We throw the bowling ball only to 
watch it deviate into the gutter. At a certain point, if we 
harbor a care for our performance, we start observing how 
others play the game, becoming introspective about our 
own actions. We cultivate a passion for our performance. 
After, let's say, hurling 1,000 bowling balls, we begin to 
gain control, translating into visible results, which stokes 
the fires of excitement, propelling us to repeat our success. 
We yearn to refine our actions, to see them bear fruit. The 
gym of the Eightfold Noble Path operates similarly. With 
repeated exercise, our mental muscles, as it were, 
strengthen, yielding tangible outcomes, whetting our 
appetite for more. 

All of this, ties back to the concept of energy, or what 
the Buddha, in Pali, termed "viriya". This is not always 
physical power, but the vital force that fuels our mental 
exertions. Viriya is the powerhouse propelling our efforts. 

It's of utmost importance, my friends, to underscore 
the sheer weight of the consideration we give to the degree, 
the profundity, to which our cognitive processes—the very 
marrow of our mindset—and our conduct, is swayed by 
the velocity of our longing for immediate gratification 
across all facets of our existence. 

To label our waking life as merely influenced by our 
craving for speed would be a gross simplification. Our 
contemporary epoch does not merely subsist on this 
craving—it thrives on it, engineering every element to 
satiate our insatiable hunger for instantaneous results, 
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and to gratify desires across an exhaustive array of 
distractions. Markets are spawned in the blink of an eye to 
fulfill hitherto unknown appetites, or to repurpose old 
longings, presenting fresh viewpoints, stimulating our 
cravings, and dictating novel necessities. 

This frenetic pace of production, crafted meticulously 
to mine and exploit human desire, precipitates a relentless 
atmosphere of urgency. We have been conditioned to 
crave instant gratification. Consequently, the 
fundamental human experience of anticipation stands 
imperiled, and is at risk of being reduced to a mere idea, 
rather than a lived experience. Without anticipation, a 
driver of resolve and innovation, we are rendered 
somehow less human. 

Buddha's teachings on ‘Right Effort’ or ‘Correct 
Effort’ are thus, one might say, an essential discourse to 
challenge our prevailing haste. While the Eightfold Path 
holds wondrous potential, its fruits can only be guessed at, 
envisioned in one's mind's eye, until the more tangible, 
exterior behavior manifests. 

To see these outward behaviors before we are privy to 
the intricate machinery of our mind, is the byproduct of 
comprehending and implementing Right Effort. We 
cannot will ourselves into a sudden state of awareness 
regarding our conduct. The moment we begin to recognize, 
and somewhat decipher our external behavior, we often 
find it easier to discern the intricate workings of our 
mind—gaining insights into the motivations and 
intentions that dictate our actions. 
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Yet it is crucial, to put it mildly, to find moments of 
respite in our rapid lives in order to embark upon the 
practice of Right Effort. This is where mindfulness comes 
into play. When we become insightful enough to take note 
of an outward behavior, we are offered a pause—a brief 
window in which we can ponder on the origins of our 
conduct. These moments of self-reflection can be 
profoundly illuminating, offering 'eureka' moments that 
can be, paradoxically, rather exhilarating. We begin to 
understand who we truly are. 

Naturally, this stands in stark contradiction to our 
conditioned desire to surrender to the modern-day 
affliction of haste and impatience. We might long for and 
yearn to experience the myriad benefits of such practice, 
yet there is no magic potion, no expedited method, no 
sheer force of will that can instantly deliver these results. 
"Well, that's just it, isn’t it? I simply cannot spare the time or 
energy. Surely there's a quicker route to awakening. Perhaps 
through intense meditation, or retreats, or the wisdom of recorded 
Buddhist teachings?" You see, my friends, just how deep- 
seated the affliction of haste has become? 

To broach a subject of grave import, such as Right 
Effort, I am moved to share the somber anecdote of a 
certain compatriot of mine. A tragic figure, he is locked in 
the grim grasp of terminal liver failure, plagued by the 
sinister specter of hepatic encephalopathy—a most 
debilitating malady that ruthlessly ravages his cognitive 
faculties. 

In the ordinary cycle of life, proteins are broken down 
in the intestinal tract, yielding ammonia in their wake. A 
hale and hearty liver would readily take this in stride, 
metabolizing the ammonia as one might do a shot of 
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bourbon. But alas, my friend's liver finds itself in a far less 
fortunate circumstance, unable to perform its duties and 
thus permitting this chemical marauder to meander into 
the bloodstream, and thence to the unsuspecting brain. 

Now, my friend finds himself on a waiting list for a 
liver transplant, his very existence hanging in the delicate 
balance. The specter of death has forced upon him an 
abrupt reassessment of life's priorities and a 
transformation of his daily existence. Each day is a 
gauntlet of potent pharmaceuticals, taken in measured 
doses, a determined effort to stave off the inevitable. 

This new life, as it were, demands an exacting 
regimen: monitoring sleep, minding diet, exercising 
within limits, carefully measuring water intake, 
constantly tethered to an oxygen supply, and an enforced 
diet that necessitates a drug called Lactulose, intended to 
ensure the requisite four bowel movements a day. His very 
survival hinges on this new, harsh reality. His tenacious 
commitment, his unwavering diligence and Right Effort, 
marks the thin line between life and oblivion. 

Turning our gaze to the realm of practice, one may 
observe a startling parallel with the Eightfold Path, and in 
particular, the aspect of Right Effort. The teachings of the 
Buddha may not seem quite as dire as my friend's 
circumstances, but the similarities are profound. 

Just as my friend cannot cherry-pick his treatments, 
the practitioner cannot simply select aspects of the 
Buddha's teachings that resonate with their current 
worldview. To reach an outcome that is truly beneficial, 
one must place their confidence in the entirety of the 
teachings, and follow them with the same unwavering 
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dedication. This, undoubtedly, includes the doctrines of 
rebirth and kamma. 

To excise these aspects from our practice is a grievous 
error, an act of hubris that undermines the fundamental 
essence of the Buddha's teachings. If we are driven by an 
earnest desire to experience a better life, a better existence 
both in the present and in future lifetimes, whether we are 
hesitant to believe rebirth or not, then we must embrace 
the Buddha's teachings in their entirety. 

This acceptance carries with it the necessity of 
recognizing the validity of the Buddha's teachings on 
rebirth and karma. To ignore or deny these aspects is akin 
to undermining the very foundation of the teachings. 
While the practice of the Buddha's teachings can indeed 
have an immediate effect on one's present life, the 
ultimate goal of these teachings is to forge a more 
auspicious karmic profile, thus securing a more favorable 
rebirth in the future. 

Right Effort, a cornerstone of the Buddha's teachings, 
becomes an exercise in futility if not underscored by an 
acceptance of the doctrines of kamma and rebirth. To 
neglect these integral pillars is tantamount to ambling 
blindfolded through a labyrinth. What then is the purpose 
of meditative practice, of mindfulness, of Right Effort 
itself, if not built upon this profound understanding? 

To illustrate this, let's revisit the tale of my 
beleaguered friend, who at 58, finds himself at a 
crossroads, where his next breath hinges on the urgency 
with which he examines his present existence. It requires 
an unflinching determination to scrutinize every facet of 
his life, that he may find a way forward, towards the 
possibility of a future. Is this not precisely the essence of 
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Buddha's teachings? Yet, should he delude himself into 
believing that his ailments might spontaneously vanish, he 
is on a swift and excruciating path to demise. 

Perhaps it is our relative comfort, our absence of 
imminent danger, that diminishes the gravity of our 
responsibility towards securing more auspicious future 
lives. The notion of kamma and rebirth remains an elusive, 
perhaps inconvenient concept. Do we then not warrant the 
repercussions of our actions in the ensuing life? To believe 
so is to perpetuate an illusion. No one is 'deserving' of a life 
marred by despair, sickness, anxiety, or discontent. 

We are the architects of our existence. The texture 
and contours of our lives, present and future, are carved 
by our hands. Stagnation, while often perceived as an 
inevitable rut, is a manifestation of our own ignorance. 
We may truly not know how to instigate change, a 
sentiment Buddha himself shared until he turned his gaze 
inward, meticulously analyzing his thoughts, emotions, 
and intentions, unraveling the strands of his psyche that 
birthed the Four Noble Truths. 

Belief, though potent, is deeply intertwined with our 
exertions. The strength of our conviction drives us to chase 
that which we deem worthwhile, to bring it within our 
grasp. Yet, belief steeped in fantasy or unchecked desire is 
a blight on our path to enlightenment. As the Buddha 
imparted, our convictions must be grounded in reality. 
The ability to perceive the world as it truly is, unclouded by 
delusion, is a realization attainable through our own direct 
experience. 

I confess, my initiation into the Buddha's teachings, 
emerging from the shadow ofa deeply ingrained Christian 
upbringing, was marred by my skepticism of kamma and 
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rebirth. The prospect of having the sole responsibility for 
the trajectory of a future life, so distant and ethereal, was 
met with palpable discomfort, even outright irritation. Yet 
as my practice evolved, maturing beyond a purely 
intellectual grasp, the mosaic of the Buddha's teachings 
came into sharper focus, the interdependencies clearer, 
more profound. 

More vitally, having experienced firsthand the 
potency of his teachings, my doubts regarding kamma and 
rebirth began to dwindle. The scales tipped in favor of 
their plausibility rather than improbability. This evolution 
of my practice fostered an acceptance of kamma and 
rebirth as the fulcrum around which the Buddha's 
teachings revolve. A newfound clarity crystallized the 
rationale for my efforts, illuminating the indispensable 
role of Right Effort. With this realization, my practice of 
the Eightfold Path took root in a firm bed of conviction, 
cementing my understanding of Right or Correct Effort. 

On the threshold of accepting the Buddha's teachings 
of kamma and rebirth, you find yourself equipped to make 
judicious decisions about your conduct. This 
understanding empowers you to appreciate why such 
choices are not merely necessary but profoundly beneficial, 
helping you cultivate a mindset conducive to wholesome 
and salutary mental states. 

With this groundwork laid, one might then ask: how 
does one actualize Right Effort? It can essentially be 
distilled into four stages. The first necessitates the 
awakening of our mental vigor, stirring the depths of our 
minds with a resolute determination—a vivid invocation 
of Dhammapada 21, verse 276". This stage demands an 
unyielding struggle against the insidious encroachment of 
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destructive mental states: greed, hatred, delusion, anger, 
envy, resentment—each a _ corrosive influence 
undermining our pursuit of enlightenment. 

Subsequently, recognizing a wholesome state of 
mind when it manifests, we endeavor to sustain it, 
clinging to it like a beacon in the dark. In the face of 
negative or harmful mental states, we are quick to 
supplant them with the wholesome state that we have 
cultivated, resisting the temptation to capitulate to mental 
disquiet. Finally, we embark on a cycle of constant 
refinement and repetition. This exercise, over time, 
bolsters our capacity to undertake the path with Correct or 
Right Effort, steadying our course towards enlightenment. 


[* Dhammapada 21, verse 2.76: 


"You yourself must strive; the Buddhas only point the way. 
Those meditative ones who tread the path are released from the 
bonds of Mara." 


In our encounters with spiritual teachings, particularly those 
emanating from ancient epochs, there's an almost knee-jerk 
inclination—especially in the West—to anthropomorphize and assign 
corporeal qualities to abstract concepts. Enter Mara, a figure in the 
Buddha's narrative that, to the uninitiated, might seem like a demon, a 
tempter, perhaps even the Buddhist analogue to the Abrahamic Satan. 
But such a reading is a woeful reductionism of a far more nuanced 
concept. 

Mara, to those steeped in the teachings of the Buddha, is not a 
being to be pictured with horns and a trident, lurking in the shadows. 
He doesn't hail from the celestial nor does he dwell in the infernal. 
Instead, Mara symbolizes the internal adversaries that we, as sentient 
beings, grapple with daily: desire, aversion, delusion, and the seductive 
pull of our baser instincts. Mara represents the embodiment of the 
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hurdles on the path to enlightenment, the metaphorical chains binding 
us to the cycle of suffering and rebirth. 

Think of Mara as the whisper of doubt when we're on the brink of 
a profound realization, the allure of the familiar when confronted with 
the unknown, the tug of desire when ascetic discipline beckons. In 
essence, Mara stands as a brilliant personification of the internal 
conflicts that form the crucible in which our spiritual mettle is tested. 
To truly grasp Buddhism is to understand that its teachings pivot more 
on the psychological than the supernatural. It's a doctrine rooted in 
introspection, self-awareness, and the mastery of the mind. 

So, while religious traditions around the world may offer tales of 
external tempters and divine tests, Buddha’s teachings cast the 
spotlight inward, reminding us that the greatest battles are those 
fought within the confines of one's own consciousness. Mara, then, is 
not an external antagonist but a reflection of our internal struggles, a 
poetic reminder that the journey to enlightenment is as much about 
conquering oneself as it is about understanding the universe. 

Mara can be seen as representing the obstacles and defilements 
that arise in the mind, such as sensual desires, attachment, aversion, 
doubt, and other mental hindrances. Mara's role is to create 
distractions, doubts, and illusions that lead individuals away from the 
path of awakening and keep them bound to the cycle of suffering. 

However, it's important to note that Mara is not an external 
entity or a separate being, but rather a symbolic representation of 
internal psychological and spiritual challenges. Overcoming Mara is a 
metaphorical way of transcending these challenges and attaining 
mental liberation from desire. 


Serious Challenges to Right Effort 


In advancing this narrative on the topic of Right Effort, 
which also could be called Proper Exertion, it is 
unthinkable to bypass those formidable adversaries that 
erect monstrous barricades to mental progress. The 
Buddha, in his perceptive discourses, invoked the 
metaphor of ten relentless fetters - those unseen chains, 
shackles, obstructions, and bindings that thwart the 
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enactment of Right Effort. The ancient Pali texts speak of 
ten of these fetters, yet for the confines of this volume, we 
shall dissect a selective eight. 

Termed 'fetters' (samyojana), these invisible iron 
chains shackle and entrap our consciousness in the 
ceaseless roundabout of suffering, the endless dance of 
birth, death, and rebirth that the Pali texts refer to as 
'samsara.' These insidious defilements, woven deep into 
our psyche, foil advancement and perpetuate a state of 
bondage. In a similar vein, hindrances (nivarana) are 
mental barricades that stymie the cultivation of virtuous 
qualities and the clarity of meditation. 

Though both fetters and hindrances stand as obstacles 
on the path to enlightenment, they present different levels 
of hardship. Fetters are the deep-seated impurities of our 
own character that yoke us to samsara, while hindrances 
are transient cognitive states that disrupt concentration, 
mindfulness, and the blooming of insight. They are mental 
taints, defilements, or afflictions that fog the mirror of 
awareness and occlude wisdom and liberation. These 
tarnishing agents are recognized as impediments to 
cognitive growth and the achievement of liberation from 
suffering. 

The term ‘kilesa' in Pali, ‘klesha’ in Sanskrit, 
encapsulates an array of mind states that obscure the path 
to seeing things as they are, featuring a motley crew of 
greed, hatred, delusion, desire, attachment, aversion, 
pride, jealousy, and ignorance. In the Buddha's estimation, 
these are the axel on which the wheel of suffering turns, 
driving the ceaseless cycle of birth and death. 

The Buddha underscored the imperative of 
acknowledging, comprehending, and __ eventually 
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vanquishing these mental shackles or bonds, viewing this 
struggle as intrinsic to the path of mental awakening. 
Practitioners, armed with mindfulness and meditation, 
cultivate wisdom. The aim is to cleanse the mind and 
extricate deep-rooted defilements, gradually liberating 
themselves from the ignorance of their own suffering. The 
quelling of the Five Hindrances is a requisite for the 
cultivation of meditative absorption (jhana) and the 
refinement of cognitive clarity and insight. However, to 
truly perceive the machinations of the Five Hindrances 
within oneself, it is imperative to overcome the Ten Fetters. 
For the purposes of accessibility, especially for those just 
embarking on the exploration of the Eightfold Path, we 
shall dwell on eight of these Ten Fetters, deliberately 
omitting the complexities of the remaining two. Following 
are the eight of the ten fetters: 


Sensual desire (kamacchanda) 

Ill-will or aversion (vyapada) 

Sloth and torpor (thina-middha) 
Restlessness and worry (uddhacca-kukkucca) 
Doubt (vicikiccha) 

Conceit or pride (mana) 

Restlessness of mind (auddhatya) 

Ignorance (avijja) 


ey ava w Do 


Belief in a “Self? or Soul & the Fear of Impermanence 


Sensual desire (kamacchanda), enshrined among the 
notorious ten fetters, springs from the premise that an 
attachment and longing for sensory pleasures serve as 
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substantial stumbling blocks on the path and one’s quest 
for liberation. This form of desire denotes a fervent 
attachment and insatiable craving for experiences that 
titillate the senses, including enthrallment by aesthetic 
sights, captivating sounds, delectable tastes, alluring 
scents, and seductive physical sensations. It manifests as 
an aching for sensual gratification, indulgence in hedonic 
pleasures, and an obsession with procuring and clinging 
to such delights. 

Ah, and here we encounter the ever-present 
misapprehension that Buddha's teachings were a clarion 
call to asceticism or a doctrine of spurning the joys of the 
senses. How reductively trite! Much like many of the 
world's profundities, the truth is cloaked in nuance and 
often eludes those who seek to simplify it to pithy edicts. 
Allow me to set the record straight. 

You see, it isn't that the Buddha was some kind of 
puritanical spoilsport who viewed pleasure with suspicion 
or that he wished for all his followers to turn away from the 
beauty of a crimson sunset or the soft melody of a morning 
lark. The message was not an outright condemnation of 
pleasure, but rather a deep-seated caution against its 
seductive allure — the unbridled attachment to it. 

Sensual desire, or kamacchanda, the Pali word that the 
Buddha chose, is not an admonishment of enjoyment but 
rather an observation of the chains that can bind us when 
our cravings become insatiable. It's an invitation to reflect 
on the pernicious effects of being enthralled by the 
transitory and the ephemeral. For while it's perfectly 
human to revel in the delight of a sumptuous meal or the 
touch of a lover's hand, to become ensnared by these 
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desires is to be perennially tethered to a cycle of want and 
disappointment. 

The Buddha's teachings are permeated with a 
profound understanding of the human condition. He 
recognized that sensual pleasures, in and of themselves, 
are part of the rich tapestry of human experience. Yet he 
also knew the perilous cliffs upon which we humans so 
often find ourselves teetering — cliffs of obsession, 
unyielding attachment, and the ceaseless quest for more. 
By highlighting kamacchanda among the ten shackles that 
bind us, he underscored the idea that it's not the pleasures 
themselves but our relentless clinging to them that 
ensnares and hobbles us. 

To illustrate further: think of wine, that elixir that has 
charmed poets and lovers for millennia. To enjoy a glass, 
to savor its intricate bouquet and mellow notes — that's a 
delight. But to be enslaved by the bottle, to seek solace and 
meaning solely at the bottom of it, is to be lost. 

The Buddha's counsel was not for us to turn away 
from life's pleasures, but to engage with them mindfully, 
without becoming their captive. He urged a middle way, 
avoiding both ascetic deprivation and hedonistic excess. 
Sensual pleasures, when approached with mindfulness 
and moderation, can indeed be a part ofa fulfilling life. Yet, 
without this wisdom, these very pleasures can mutate into 
snares that ensnare and blind us. 

So, let's not caricature Buddha's teachings as those of 
a stringent moralizer, but recognize them for what they 
truly are: a profound understanding of the human psyche 
and a guide to navigating the often-tumultuous waters of 
desire and attachment. And in doing so, we might just find 
a path to true mental awakening. 
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In the Buddha's diagnosis, sensual desires do 
represent a central shackle or obstruction to the practice of 
mindfulness, meditation, and the cultivation of wisdom. 
It is considered a fetter for its knack to waylay the mind, 
induce restlessness, and nourish the roots of attachment 
and craving - the twin springs of suffering. This 
entanglement in sensual desires casts individuals into a 
relentless cycle of pleasure-seeking and pain-avoidance, 
further fueling the cycle of desire and dissatisfaction. Such 
yearnings also possess the ability to obfuscate judgment, 
engender delusion, and inhibit a lucid understanding of 
the veritable nature of existence. 

According to the Buddha's prescription, the method 
of overcoming an overwhelming sensual desire 
necessitates the cultivation of mindfulness, the honing of 
concentration, and the development of mental insight into 
the impermanence, unsatisfactoriness, and non-self 
nature of all our sensory experiences. Recognizing the 
transient and ultimately hollow nature of sensory 
pleasures, one can gradually erode and ultimately 
transcend the grasp of sensual desire, leading to enhanced 
lucidity, liberation, and progression on the path to 
freedom from being controlled by these things. 

The belief in a static self or soul promotes the idea of 
a distinct entity separate from our physical form. This 
nebulous ‘something,’ as conjectured, encapsulates our 
personalities, character, beliefs, thoughts, perceptions, 
and even our consciousness within some enigmatic 
dimension of our existence. A popular belief posits that 
this mysterious element or entity constitutes the essence 
of our human existence. 
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In the quest for this elusive entity, mankind has 
resorted to all manner of hocus-pocus, deception, and 
both pseudo and rigorous scientific exploration. The 
Buddha, in his unequivocal declarations, dispelled the 
notion of any 'thing’ distinct from the body or the mind. 
This seemingly bizarre idea, however, serves as the 
bedrock of the belief in reincarnation, wherein the soul 
purportedly migrates from one body to another, bearing 
the traits and memory of its previous existence. The 
concept of reincarnation is often muddled with the 
Buddha's teaching on rebirth. Yet, the notion of 
reincarnation, regardless of its fanciful nature, contrasts 
starkly with rebirth. There exists no tangible evidence or 
credible foundation for the existence of a perennial, 
eternal, immutable soul. 

This concept, comforting as it may be, we ideologically 
believe that this 'soul' is some sort of immutable essence, an 
unwavering core of our identity. This is only a hypothesis that 
some ethereal entity that withstands time, and goes on beyond 
our corporeal demise actually exists. Isn’t this noting more than 
the ultimate insurance policy against the abyss of nonexistence. 

A common human yearning: to believe there is a part of us 
—a core, a soul, if you will — that is unchanging, untouched by 
the vicissitudes of life. This desire is inextricably linked to our 
innate dread of impermanence, a theme resonating through 
many philosophical and spiritual discourses, including the 
Buddha's teachings which we earlier navigated. 

To clarify the linkage, one must first grasp the Buddha’s 
teaching of anatta, often translated as 'no-self' or 'non-self’. The 
Buddha proposed that the belief in a permanent, unchanging 
self is a delusion. Rather than an immutable soul, our sense of 
self is an amalgam of fleeting, interconnected processes and 
components. Our thoughts, feelings, perceptions, and even 
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consciousness are in constant flux, and to cling to them as 
though they represent an unchanging identity is a path to 
suffering. 

In the context of our previous discourse on sensual desire, 
the belief in an unchanging soul can intensify our attachments. 
If one posits an eternal, distinct soul that remains untouched by 
the corporeal world, then our pursuit of pleasures can become a 
frantic quest to feed or satisfy this soul. The ‘soul’ in this 
paradigm becomes another entity to appease, to drape in 
luxuries, to shield from discomfort. 

This is where the Buddha's insights about kamacchanda, or 
sensual desire, become even more profound. If we are chained 
to the belief ofa static soul, our attachments to the sensory world 
can become even more ensnaring. Why? Because our 
experiences, pleasures, and pains are not just ephemeral events; 
they become reflections on the state of this eternal soul. The 
stakes are raised. Every joy and every sorrow is magnified, as it's 
no longer just a fleeting experience but a statement about an 
everlasting self. 

Yet, by understanding anatta, we can see sensual 
experiences for what they are: transient, ephemeral moments, 
not verdicts on an immortal essence. By letting go of the notion 
of a static soul, we can engage with life's pleasures and pains 
without becoming ensnared by them. We no longer need to 
chase every fleeting joy or flee every transient sorrow as if they 
had eternal implications. 

In essence, the belief in a static self or soul not only 
heightens our attachments to the sensory world but can also 
amplify our suffering. The Buddha's teachings invite us to 
challenge this belief, to delve deep and discern the fluidity of our 
nature. In doing so, we might find greater freedom, not just 
from the snares of sensual desires, but from the shackles of an 
imagined eternal identity. In the words of Hitchens, one might 
say it's about taking the ultimate responsibility: confronting 
reality as it is, not as we wish it to be. 
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Ill-will or Aversion (vayapada) 


At the heart of Buddha's discourse on vayapada, a deep 
term denoting ‘ill-will’ or ‘aversion’, lies the wisdom that virulent 
mental states like anger, hatred, resentment, and aversion, 
operate as hurdles in one's spiritual advancement and block the 
cultivation of virtuous attributes. 

Il-will, a nefarious state of mind, is typified by hostility, 
antagonism, or a vehement aversion towards oneself, others, 
situations, and even things. It is an ensemble of negative 
emotions, embodying anger, hatred, frustration, bitterness, 
and resentment. 

The Buddha singled out ill-will as a formidable obstacle, as 
it disrupts mental rationality and lucidness, incites internal 
tumult, and stokes disharmony in relationships. It is perceived 
as a stumbling block in the journey of fostering peace, 
compassion, and loving-kindness, deemed pivotal to mental 
awakening. 

When the mind is engorged with ill-will, maintaining a 
state of tranquility and equilibrium becomes a herculean task. It 
instigates destructive thoughts, speech, and actions, 
engendering suffering for oneself and others. Additionally, it 
prevents the development of empathy, understanding, and wise 
discernment. 

To disentangle oneself from the clutches of ill-will, Buddha 
taught the cultivation of loving-kindness (metta), compassion 
(karuna), and equanimity (upekkha). By cultivating these 
attributes, individuals can gradually supplant ill-will with 
benevolence, forgiveness, and a sincere yearning for the well- 
being and joy of oneself and others. This practice involves 
nurturing a mind free from aversion, relinquishing resentments 
and grudges, and inculcating an ethos of goodwill towards all 
beings. 
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In the grand theater of our modern world, the presence of 
ill-will is revealed in several acts. Here are a few instances: 


“* Social Media Rancor: Cyberspace, while enabling global 
communication, often becomes an arena for vitriolic 
exchanges. Trolls and cyberbullies, animated by ill-will, 
spew venom, negativity, falsehoods, and misinformation, 
engendering divisions and stirring emotional distress. 


2, 
° 


Workplace Malevolence: Office politics and rivalry can 
stoke ill-will among colleagues, leading to gossip, sabotage, 
or a poisonous work environment that undermines 
camaraderie and productivity. 


“* Political Abyss: Political discourses and affiliations can 
whip up strong feelings of animosity and ill-will. This 
schism often breeds hostility and hampers the ability to 
engage in constructive, empathetic dialogue, and as of late, 
often leads to violence. 


?, 
° 


Discrimination and Prejudice: Forms of discrimination, 
whether founded on race, gender, religion, or 
socioeconomic status, are manifestations of ill-will. 
Prejudice breeds division and injustice, creating an 
atmosphere replete with hostility and resentment. 


?, 
° 


Personal Grudges: Nursing grudges from past conflicts or 
perceived wrongs nurtures ill-will, obstructing emotional 
healing and reconciliation. This can occur in personal 
relationships or even among communities, resulting in a 
vicious cycle of resentment and retaliation. 


?, 
° 


Consumer Culture: The relentless pursuit of material 
possessions and status, coupled with the competition this 
fosters, can breed ill-will. The incessant comparison to 
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others can stir feelings of resentment, dissatisfaction, and 
antagonism. 


These instances cast a spotlight on but a few instances of how ill- 
will can crop up and manifest in our everyday lives, 
underscoring the enduring relevance of Buddha's teachings on 
recognizing and transforming such deleterious mental states. 


Sloth and torpor (thina-middha) 


Now we face the ticklish topic of laziness, or as it is labeled 
in the ancient Pali texts, thina-middha. This term, often 
interpreted as sloth or torpor, dons many disguises. With 
a contemporary twist, the essence behind "thina-middha" 
embodies a state of sluggishness, lethargy, or mental 
obtuseness. It delineates a dearth of energy, alertness, and 
clarity that incarcerates one's mental and physical 
exertions. 

Thina-middha, in the Buddha's lexicon, stands as one 
of the shackles or impediments to meditation and spiritual 
growth. It embodies a mental state that barricades 
concentration, mindfulness, and the cultivation of insight. 

In pragmatic terms, mental and physical laziness 
presents itself as a sensation of heaviness, drowsiness, or 
a profound predisposition towards laziness and 
procrastination. It can permeate both formal meditation 
practices and everyday activities. When thina-middha 
rears its head, the mind turns dull and distractible, 
deficient in the requisite brightness and zeal needed for 
persistent attention and lucid awareness. 
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The rise of thina-middha can be triggered by diverse 
factors such as physical exhaustion, sleep deprivation, 
monotony, or disinterest in the focal object, but most often 
is attributed to over stimulation of the brain by constant, 
relentless, distractions. Mental states like boredom, 
tedium, aversion, or resistance to the present moment can 
also stoke its flames. 

Overcoming both mental and physical laziness calls 
for the implementation of assorted strategies. These may 
include adjusting one's posture, taking a break to 
rejuvenate the mind, engaging in mindful movement or 
walking meditation, and deploying techniques to electrify 
the mind and body. Sometimes, all that is required to steer 
oneself away from the various causes of laziness, is to 
become aware of your present state of being in the 
moment and redirect your thinking—clearing the fog. 
Fostering interest, zeal, and curiosity in a meditation 
object or task at hand can also prove effective in combating 
laziness. 

At times, laziness manifests in states of apathy, only 
just doing the bare minimum with no additional effort to 
excel. It reveals itself in one's intent to partially complete 
tasks, leaving things undone or incomplete—settling for 
just enough to scrape by with the conviction of “good 
enough.” 

It is unfortunate that many Western practitioners 
rely on recorded teachings by monks and nuns, books, and 
purportedly Buddhist music or chants to induce a state of 
mind that they equate with practice. While this can 
certainly have its benefits, and often does, the practitioner 
needs to keep in mind that this is a counterfeit form of 
practice that merely stimulates the senses to create an 
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illusion of practice. Genuine practice is, by and large, 
encased and enveloped in silence. No amount of chanting, 
listening to talks or uttering Om Mani Padme Hum will 
lead a person towards full mental awakening. While a calm 
state of mind is certainly a part of practice, and may 
include some of these practices, one cannot be completely 
devoid of the intellectual understanding of the Buddha’s 
teachings. 

Apathy, at its core, is a state of disinterest, 
indifference, or lack of enthusiasm. It can manifest as a 
feeling of apathy towards responsibilities, goals, or even 
life itself. When laziness pervades, the mind dulls and 
becomes easily sidetracked, making it challenging to 
gather the energy and focus needed to complete tasks or 
maintain persistent effort. 

The mental inertia tethered to laziness can induce a 
sense of stagnation or lack of progress. It may provoke a 
reluctance to act, explore new possibilities, or invest effort 
in pursuing objectives. The mind may be ensnared in a 
vicious cycle of inertia, where the desire for comfort and 
avoidance of challenge trumps the drive for growth or 
accomplishment. 

In this context, laziness resonates with the 
experience of leaving things unfinished or incomplete. 
The deficit of mental energy and clarity stifles the 
motivation and tenacity needed to carry through tasks, 
projects, or commitments. Procrastination and a 
sweeping sense of apathy may reign, thwarting 
productivity and inhibiting the realization of one's 
potential. 
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As always, the Buddha reveals his perceptive 
diagnosis of thina-middha, which can be succinctly be 
distilled to the modern term: lethargy. Let us be perfectly 
candid; it's a scourge of the modern age as much as it was 
during the times of Siddhartha Gautama. With the rise of 
smartphones, the ubiquity of instant gratification, and the 
unyielding barrage of digital stimuli, is it any wonder that 
contemporary society finds itself ensnared in the clutches 
of torpor and indolence? 

Imagine, if you will, the average individual today: 
roused from slumber not by the gentle embrace of dawn's 
light, but by the shrill call of an electronic alarm. Before 
feet touch the ground, they're greeted by the glow of a 
screen, with emails demanding attention, social media 
notifications enticing with shallow validation, and news 
headlines - each more sensational than the last - 
beckoning for an emotional response. The mind is 
immediately yanked from one stimulus to another, setting 
the tone for a day ahead steeped in perpetual distraction. 
The ancient curse of thina-middha doesn’t look so archaic 
now, does it? 

Buddha, in his timeless wisdom, realized that this 
malaise of the mind and body, this sinking and dullness, 
forms a formidable barrier to spiritual progress. For the 
contemporary seeker, steeped in a world of relentless 
busyness masked as productivity, the symptoms manifest 
not just in a physical inertia but a mental fog, a cognitive 
sludge that makes the clear waters of mindfulness seem 
like an insurmountable challenge. 

The implications? Quite dire if left unchecked. 
Learning mindfulness and meditation, contrary to the 
commodified, Instagram-filtered images of serenity, 
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demands a raw and unflinching confrontation with the 
mind. It's no easy task, certainly not in a world that 
encourages, nay rewards, surface-level engagement. 
When one's mind is entrenched in thina-middha, the effort 
to merely sit and observe one's breath can feel like scaling 
Everest without oxygen. The clarity, the insight, the 
heightened awareness - all seem tantalizingly out of reach. 

Yet, it is precisely in this recognition that we find a 
glimmer of hope. For in diagnosing the problem, Buddha 
also offered the antidote. To counter this mental 
sluggishness, a diligent practitioner might employ 
invigorating techniques — be it focused contemplation, a 
change in posture, or simply taking to the open air for a 
dose of nature's rejuvenating balm. 

Remember, my friends, the age-old truth remains: 
the path to mental awakening isn't strewn with rose petals. 
It'sa rugged terrain, demanding persistence, courage, and, 
above all, self-awareness. Thina-middha is but one of the 
many hurdles, albeit a particularly insidious one for our 
modern epoch. But, as with all challenges, understanding 
its nature and mechanisms is the first, indomitable step 
towards overcoming it. 

In the words of the man himself, albeit paraphrased 
for our current predicament: 'All that we are is a result of 
what we have thought.’ So, let us think sharply, act 
decisively, and refuse to let the seductive embrace of 
lethargy deter us from the path of true mindfulness. 

Now, to vanquish the shackles of mental lethargy and 
counter its association with apathy or the propensity to 
leave tasks incomplete, one could nurture qualities such as 
mindfulness, determination, and an active generation of 
interest and enthusiasm. Engaging in practices that 
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stimulate the mind and body, establishing clear objectives, 
breaking tasks down into manageable portions, and 
crafting supportive routines can all serve to wage war 
against physical and mental lethargy, fostering a sense of 
purpose and completion. 

Moreover, it really is prudent to understand that 
discipline, as dreary as it may seem, is the linchpin of 
progress. The journey of self-transformation is a 
marathon, not a sprint; it requires a steady and sustained 
effort. The act of postponing what needs to be done only 
leads to an accumulation of duties that grow into an 
insurmountable mountain of 'to-dos'’. 

The cultivation of genuine practice involves 
challenging one's own status quo, pushing beyond comfort 
zones, and embracing silence. It's in this stillness that the 
mind’s incessant chatter is tamed, making way for clarity 
and insight. This is not achieved by leaning on external 
stimulations like chants or recorded teachings but through 
the persistent and courageous engagement with one's 
inner landscape. 

Thus, the challenge we face is not merely to wake 
ourselves from the stupor of thina-middha but to remain 
awake, alert, and engaged, not just in meditation but in 
the broad spectrum of our lives. Only then can we truly 
embark on the path towards mental awakening, 
navigating through the ebbs and flows of life with a 
vigilant mind, an open heart, anda spirit that refuses to be 
quelled by lethargy or apathy. In many respects, if one is 
able to practice Right Effort, then thina-middha is easily 
overcome. 
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Restlessness and worry (uddhacca-kukkucca) 


In today's hyperactive world, the malaise of restlessness 
has become so pervasive that it might as well be classified 
as an epidemic. Simply pay attention to the driving habits 
of people on their way home from work any day of the week. 
Everyone operates with a terrible sense of haste at their 
backs. And, a direct offspring of our unchecked modernity, 
restlessness appears to have buddied up with worry - a 
potent cocktail for the human psyche. One might wonder, 
does restlessness invite worry to the party or is worry the 
wily instigator? 

The Buddha, in his profound wisdom, coined the 
term "uddhacca-kukkucca". (restlessness and _ worry) 
encapsulating these twin tormentors of our mind. 
"Uddhacca" can be seen as the mental hyperactivity, a 
thought-flurry refusing to settle, a mind constantly in 
transit. "Kukkucca," its partner in crime, it embodies 
worry, guilt, remorse, and the anxiety brewing from 
actions of the past or anxiety about an uncertain future. 

In the contemporary jigsaw of life, where stressors 
lurk at every corner and technology invades our 
sanctuaries of silence, uddhacca-kukkucca has found a 
fertile breeding ground. Modernity, in its relentless stride, 
has crafted a landscape where our minds ricochet from 
one distraction to another, finding no respite, no calm. 
This frenzied mental state, constantly seeking stimulation, 
always on the move, leads to a sense of unease and 
dissatisfaction. 

Likewise, anxieties about the past or future put up 
formidable barriers to inner peace. The mind becomes a 
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battleground where regrets, ruminations, and fears wage 
an unending war. In this turmoil, uncertainty becomes a 
menacing shadow, coloring our thoughts with shades of 
worry and anxiety. 

Buddha's teachings, however, offer a salve for these 
modern ills. By cultivating mindfulness, tranquility, anda 
balanced life, we can alleviate these symptoms of 
modernity. Meditative practices, breathing exercises, and 
a conscious engagement with our own mental health are 
tools at our disposal to weather this storm. 

Reflect on this - our modern consumerist behavior 
often leads us down the path of restlessness and worry. 
Our insatiable hunger for possessions takes us ona joyride 
on Amazon, only to leave us with Affirm-related debts we 
struggle to repay. An unforeseen expense can shatter our 
financial equilibrium, leaving us in a state of fret and 
worty. 


Fear of being left out (FOMO), * the constant 
bombardment of information, financial worries, career 
pressures, unrealistic lifestyle expectations, and health 
anxieties - they all play their part in maintaining our 
mental restlessness and worry. They highlight how 
uddhacca-kukkucca (restlessness & worry) has been 
interwoven into the fabric of our consumer-driven society. 

When we examine the psychological phenomenon of 
FOMO, or the Fear of Missing Out, we find ourselves in the 
grip of a most peculiar anxiety. It's an anxiety borne from 
the desire for inclusion, for being part of the ceaseless 
spectacle that unfolds in the online arena, and ultimately, 
it emerges from a dread of our own insignificance. 
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This preoccupation with what other people are doing, 
with their perceived joyous engagements, reeks of a 
deeper dissatisfaction with our own lot. The irony here is 
rather stark: we are dissatisfied not necessarily with our 
actual, tangible experiences, but with the illusory lives of 
others, curated and presented in the glossy sheen of social 
media. 

The teachings of Gautama Buddha confront this 
existential dilemma with a serene smile. The First Noble 
Truth, the truth of suffering or dukkha, essentially 
acknowledges that life in its worldly form is imperfect, 
unsatisfactory. The Buddha did not mince words; he dealt 
with life as it is. Dissatisfaction, therefore, is not an 
aberration, but an integral part of human existence. A 
longing for the lives of others is merely one form this 
dissatisfaction takes. 

The Second Noble Truth, the truth of the origin of 
suffering, points to desire and ignorance as the root causes 
of this suffering. FOMO is no more than an unquenchable 
thirst, a craving for experiences and moments we perceive 
as essential for our happiness. This insatiable desire, 
fueled by ignorance of the ephemeral nature of such 
experiences, can only ever lead to more suffering. Social 
media may have amplified this problem, but it is not its 
cause. The cause is our own unexamined desires. 

The Buddha, in his boundless wisdom, did not stop at 
diagnosing the problem. He offered a cure. The Third 
Noble Truth, the cessation of suffering, provides the 
assurance that there is an end to this misery. The Fourth 
Noble Truth, the path to the cessation of suffering, is the 
prescription for the malady, encapsulated in the Noble 
Eightfold Path. 
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In practicing Right View, one begins to understand 
the nature of this suffering and the impermanence of the 
things we crave. Right Intention ensures that our actions 
are grounded in reality and kindness, rather than envy or 
resentment. Right Speech, Right Action, Right Livelihood, 
Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right Concentration 
all contribute to a holistic approach that focuses on 
understanding and compassionate action. 

So, if we were to don the lens of the Buddha’s 
teachings, FOMO dissolves under scrutiny. For what is 
FOMO but a mirage, a phantom pain for things not lost 
because they were never ours to begin with? The cure isn't 
to chase these illusions but to understand their nature, to 
disentangle our happiness from the lives of others, and to 
nurture a compassionate engagement with our own reality. 
In the end, we may find that we are not missing out on 
anything after all, except perhaps our own lives, unfolding 
in the quiet moments away from the clamor of comparison. 

So, how can one hope to find peace in the silence of 
meditation, when our minds are besieged by such 
distractions? It's not surprising then, that Buddha 
identified restlessness and worry as a fetter, effectively 
shackling our minds and stripping them of clarity and 
agility. 

Doubt (vicikiccha) 


Venturing now into the deepest trenches of mental 
afflictions, we stumble upon doubt—a monumental force, 
arguably the Goliath of all fetters. Like a malignant tumor, 
it thrives and expands beneath the surface of our 
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consciousness, stealthily chipping away at the edifice of 
our self-assurance. 

Let me clarify from the outset that this brand of 
‘doubt’ is not rooted in religious skepticism or an atheistic 
dismissal of divine beings. It's devoid of any fearful 
anticipation of celestial retribution. Contrary to many 
faith-driven doctrines, the teachings of the Buddha don't 
summon us to a trial by fire for questioning his wisdom. 
Rather, they stand as an intellectual and mental guide to 
sift through the maze of mental bewilderment, a tool to 
dismantle the unwholesome states of our psyche. 

Our species is plagued by a curious habit: we devote 
ourselves to questions and concerns of little consequence 
(like FOMO) or whose answers lie beyond our grasp. 
Existential pondering over previous incarnations or the 
tangible reality of heaven and hell are, in the grand scheme 
of mental liberation, merely detours distracting us from 
our path. The questions about selfhood—the who or what 
of perception and experience—stoke the flames of doubt. 
They stem from our desperate need to cling onto our 
personal identities, an emotional anchor we perceive as 
the "self". Such attachment is merely a mirage; it overlooks 
the universal truth of pain as a sensory response rather 
than an exclusive property of the self. 

Engaging with doubt, or the lack of self-confidence it 
breeds, distracts us from what's truly important: the 
understanding and control we can exert on our present. 
Harnessing doubt, then, becomes less about self-doubt 
and more about solidifying trust in our experiential 
wisdom, as guided by the Eightfold Path. Confidence, not 
complacency, is our lighthouse in this vast ocean of 
existential uncertainty. 
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For many, especially those hailing from Western 
societies already steeped in their philosophical firmament, 
the wisdom of the Buddha can appear a daunting, 
perplexing maze. However, his teachings can strike like a 
bolt of lightning, shattering long-held beliefs and ideas 
we'd clung onto as unquestionable truths. This shock to 
the intellectual system can be particularly profound if one 
attempts an intellectual marathon before understanding 
how to walk through the practical application of the 
teachings. 

Patience is indeed a cornerstone support of this 
journey. Picture a child learning the alphabet, first 
recognizing the letters, then their sounds, and eventually 
realizing their potential to create meaningful words and 
sentences. The leap from individual letters to a coherent 
word is a journey of understanding, not speed. 

It's normal to experience doubt, to question the 
efficacy of the teachings, to wonder about the elusive 
concept of enlightenment. It's common to compare 
oneself to others, to monks and nuns who may seem more 
advanced. It's crucial to remember that everyone starts at 
the same place, and the wisdom monks and nuns 
disseminate is a distillation of years, even decades, of self- 
discovery and application. 

Giving in to doubts about your path can drain your 
energy, leaving you fatigued, frustrated, anxious, and 
restless, all of which pose formidable barriers to 
meditation. Expecting quick results, striving for 
immediate transformation, can exacerbate this doubt. 
The Eightfold Path isn't a race to be won, but a journey to 
be embarked upon with patience and thoughtfulness. 
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The Buddha spoke of mental defilements, the 
unwholesome states of mind, as blemishes on the apple of 
our consciousness. Cutting away these bruises, we reach 
the core—home to new seeds of growth and 
transformation. The cultivation of an awakened mind is 
akin to growing a perfect apple tree, a process requiring 
careful effort and time. 

Casting away the worry of "doing it right" one must 
surrender to the flow of time. With this patient 
perseverance, answers will eventually find their way to you, 
unfurling themselves like the petals of a lotus. In the midst 
of this gradual illumination, you'll perhaps smile at the 
tempest in a teacup that was your initial self-doubt, 
acknowledging the simple yet profound necessity of 
patience and resilience on this path. 

However, doubt has its persistent methods of re- 
infiltrating our thoughts. It can, for instance, latch onto 
our pre-existing beliefs and perceptions about the world, 
turning them into a fortress of skepticism. I've witnessed 
individuals participating in a self-styled contest of 
validation, their deeply ingrained convictions fueling their 
doubts and serving as shields against new perspectives. In 
this scenario, they may listen to the discourses of monks 
or nuns but only to cherry-pick fragments that contradict 
their own beliefs, supplying ample ammunition to their 
arsenal of doubt. This, in essence, highlights why the 
Buddha identified 'doubt' as a primary shackle inhibiting 
our awakening to the profound truths of existence. 

The perniciousness of doubt lies not in its existence, 
but in its unchecked growth and domination over our 
minds and legitimate reasoning. It is our choice to 
entertain it, to let it govern our thought processes and 
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impair our progress on the path to awakening. However, 
we can alternatively choose to confront it, to dissect its 
roots and understand its real essence. Only then can we 
truly free ourselves from its bonds, proceeding on our 
journey towards awakening with steadfast determination 
and unwavering self-confidence. 
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CHAPTER 22 


THE PATH: 


SAMMA SATI 
(CORRECT MINDFULNESS) 


Armed with scrupulous precision, I have endeavored to 


illuminate the Buddha's true teachings, piercing the veil of 
cultural misinterpretation with a deft parsing of the Pali 
words that served as the primary vessels for these 
teachings. Let us then examine a word like ‘sati,' which, 
more often than not, is simply branded as "mindfulness," 
a translation that, while convenient, hardly scratches the 
surface of sati’s nuanced profundity. 

The etymology of ‘sati’ traces its lineage to the verbal 
root ‘sar,’ which can be taken to signify "recollection" or 
"remembrance, " or “memory.” The nominal ‘i’ affixed to 
the end of 'sati' signifies that the word is a noun derived 
from this root. In this sense, 'sati' can be considered the 
nominal counterpart of 'sar,' denoting the act of 
recollecting or maintaining present awareness. 

Bear in mind that Pali, a language steeped in 
antiquity, requires a careful philological touch to tease 
apart its composite elements and discern their authentic 
meaning. As we dissect 'sati,' understanding it as a noun 
born from the root 'sar,' we uncover its connection to the 
underlying principle of recollection or immediate 
awareness. Considering this deeper understanding of 
'sati,’ the corresponding step on the Eightfold Path might 
better be referred to as Correct or Right Awareness. 
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In the process of the Buddha's teachings making the 
journey Westward, concepts like Samma Sati, which has 
become known as Mindfulness, has weathered a series of 
changes and reinterpretations. While certain fruits have 
fallen from this tree — most notably, the wider reach and 
popularization of Mahayana Buddhism — one cannot turn 
a blind eye to the potential adulteration of the original 
wisdom. The Western world has exerted a number of 
pressures on the Buddha's teachings, leading to diluted, 
perhaps even misunderstood, versions of teachings such 
as Samma Sati. 

In a paper, titled “What does Mindfulness Really 
Mean?” under the heading “The Meaning of Sati,” (page 9 
and 10), author Bhikkhu Bodhi states: 


“A problem in hermeneutics, with intimate bearings on the 
actual practice of meditation, concerns the exact meaning of the 
word sati both in general and in relation to Buddhist 
contemplative activity. We take the rendering “mindfulness” so 
much for granted that we rarely inquire into the precise nuances 
of the English term, let alone the meaning of the original Pali word 
it represents and the adequacy of the former as a rendering for the 
latter. The word “mindfulness” is itself so vague and elastic that it 
serves almost as a cipher into which we can read virtually 
anything we want. Hence, we seldom recognize that the word was 
chosen as a rendering for sati at a particular point in time, after 
other terms had been tried and found inadequate.” 


One such pressure, as mentioned above, comes in the 
form of secularization and  mindfulness-based 
interventions. In an attempt to make the Buddha's 
philosophy more palatable to Western tastes, some have 
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been tempted to strip away the spiritual underpinnings of 
'sati,, much to the glee of secular interests. They've 
rebranded ‘mindfulness’ as a tool of therapy, severed from 
its Dhamma roots and its position within the wider corpus 
of the Buddha's teachings. This secular incision has 
begotten techniques like Mindfulness-Based Stress 
Reduction (MBSR) or Mindfulness-Based Cognitive 
Therapy (MBCT), with their eyes set on stress reduction 
and psychological welfare. Though no one can dispute the 
relief they've brought to countless individuals, their 
singular focus risks occluding the deeper philosophical 
and moral dimensions intrinsic to the Buddha’s teachings. 
Western culture, with its penchant for individualism, 
has fostered a somewhat distorted interpretation of 
mindfulness, one that hinges on personal benefit or stress 
alleviation. This egoistic tilt strays significantly from the 
root ethos of Samma Sati, a philosophy that nurtures 
compassion, ethical existence, and a realization of the 
inherent interconnectedness of all life forms. Components 
of the teachings that underscore community participation 
and social commitment, such as the critical role of the 
sangha (Dhamma community), are frequently downplayed 
or even outright disregarded in Western interpretations, 
marking a stark detour from their genuine embodiment. 
Neglecting to mention the commercialization and 
consumerism would be a glaring omission. The West's 
avid embrace of mindfulness and meditation has 
inevitably led to their commodification. Practices of 
mindfulness are often peddled as miraculous panaceas for 
an array of concerns: productivity, focus, happiness. This 
commercial stratagem regrettably either oversimplifies or 
completely sidesteps the essence of the practice, 
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highlighting short-term results over the deeper 
transformative potential that Samma Sati holds. This trend 
has also fostered a sort of spiritual consumerism, where 
mindfulness practices are treated as mere products for 
consumption rather than profound tools for inner growth. 

This "spiritual consumerism," along with its 
accompanying marketing ploys, has muddled the waters 
around whether Buddha's teachings constitute a religion 
in the same vein as the faith-based religions. Many of the 
world's faith-based religions, grappling with the economic 
hardship brought on by dwindling numbers, have been 
forced to adopt similar marketing tactics as sellers of 
mindfulness products, meditation programs, and retreat 
schemes. 

Equally worrisome is the erasure of the cultural and 
historical context of the Buddha and his era as a byproduct 
of Westernization. As different forms of the Buddha’s 
teachings have seeped into Western societies, particularly 
due to the popularization of Zen Buddhism in the movies, 
and the fanfare of Mahayana Buddhism, the rich cultural 
and historical fabric that held the original teachings was 
gradually lost or diluted. The Buddha's teachings were 
deeply entrenched in the cultural and philosophical milieu 
of ancient India, and comprehending this context can lend 
a more holistic understanding of the teachings. However, 
in the process of Westernization, these contextual aspects 
may not be adequately communicated, leading to potential 
oversimplifications or misinterpretations of Samma Sati 
and other Dhamma concepts propounded by the Buddha. 

Turning now our attention to Samma Sati, it 
encapsulates the practice of fostering clear, non- 
judgmental awareness of the present moment. It involves 
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being entirely mentally present, attentively perceiving 
one's thoughts, emotions, physical sensations, and 
environmental cues. Samma Sati is frequently associated 
with mindfulness meditation—a crucial practice indeed. 

The concept of Samma Sati encompasses various 
facets of the Eightfold Path. Chief among these, in my 
estimation, is non-judgmental awareness. Samma Sati 
involves observing and experiencing the present moment 
devoid of judgment or evaluation. It necessitates 
cultivating an attitude of acceptance and non-reactivity 
towards one's experiences, regardless of their being 
pleasant, unpleasant, or neutral. This non-judgmental 
awareness paves the way for a profound understanding of 
reality and mitigates the tendency to attach or resist one's 
experiences. 

Hardly secondary in importance is the skill of rooting 
oneself in the present—aligning one's attention in the 
present moment rather than allowing it to be swept up in 
ruminations of the past or anticipations of the future. By 
centering on the present, individuals gain a clearer 
comprehension of their current experience and curtail the 
distractions and mental proliferations that so often birth 
suffering. 

A pivotal function of Samma Sati involves steering 
one’s focus and awareness towards a chosen object of 
meditation. This could be the breath, bodily sensations, 
emotions, thoughts, or any other aspect of experience. The 
selected object acts as an anchor that aids in sustaining 
attention and deepening awareness. Attuning to the 
breath serves as a cornerstone practice in the development 
of Samma Sati. 
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Furthermore, the continuous maintenance of this 
state of consciousness is of considerable importance, ifnot 
absolutely necessary. Samma Sati advocates for the 
cultivation of an unbroken stream or connection of 
attention or presence of mind, not solely within the 
confines of the current moment but throughout the 
entirety of one's daily life. This practice is not limited to 
formal meditation sessions, but pervades all activities, 
including walking, eating, working, and _ social 
interactions. The objective is to imbue every moment of 
experience with the same quality of mindful awareness. 

Engaging in Samma Sati offers myriad benefits. It 
amplifies self-awareness and introspection, enabling 
individuals to glean insights into the transient, 
unsatisfactory, and ego-less nature of reality. By being 
fully present, individuals foster a greater sense of clarity, 
concentration, and equanimity. This heightened 
awareness and comprehension contribute to the 
mitigation of suffering and the cultivation of wisdom. 

However, it is crucial to recognize that the practice of 
Samma Sati is not an end in itself. It serves as a conduit for 
the development of other elements of the Noble Eightfold 
Path, such as Samma Samadhi (Right Concentration) and 
Samma Panna (Right Understanding). It is only through 
the assimilation of all eight factors that one can attain 
liberation from suffering and reach enlightenment, as per 
the Buddha's teachings. 
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CHAPTER 23 


THE PATH: 


SAMMA SAMADHI 
(CORRECT CONCENTRATION) 


Samma Samadhi, the eighth and final part of the 


Eightfold Path, refers to the development of focused and 
sustained attention, leading to deep meditative 
absorption and insight into the nature of reality. 

In Buddhism, meditation plays a crucial role in the 
practice of awakening (to know=budh)”° and liberation 
from suffering. Samma Samadhi, or "Right 
Concentration" or "Right Meditation," represents the 
culmination of this practice by emphasizing the 
cultivation of a highly concentrated and tranquil state of 
mind. 

Once again, we are rather stuck with the nineteenth 
century translators’ choices of words to try and convey 
meaning of Pali words to Western minds. let's break down 
the composition of the Pali word "samadhi" and explore 
the meaning of each part: 

"Sama": This is a prefix in Pali that can have various 
meanings depending on the context. In the case of 
"samadhi," it signifies "together," "unification," or 
"integrity." Itimplies the idea of bringing different aspects 
together into a unified whole. 

"Dhi": This is the main root of the word "samadhi." It 
comes from the root "dha," which means "to place" or "to 
establish." In Pali, "dhi" represents the idea of "placing," 
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"fixing," or more specifically, "concentration." It implies 
the quality of a focused and concentrated mind. 

When combined, the word "samadhi" refers to the 
state of unified and concentrated mind. It signifies a 
profound and deep state of meditative absorption and 
concentration. In the Buddha’s teachings, "samadhi" is 
often translated as "concentration," "absorption," or 
"unification of mind." It represents a state where the mind 
is fully collected and focused, free from distractions and 
scattered thoughts. 

The practice of "samadhi" is an essential aspect of 
meditation, as it cultivates the ability to sustain one's 
attention and develop deep states of concentration. It is 
considered a necessary condition for gaining insight and 
wisdom into the nature of reality. 

In the broader context of the Buddha's teachings, 
"samadhi" is an integral part of the Noble Eightfold Path. 
It is the eighth and final component of the path, following 
the development of right view, right intention, right 
speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, and 
right mindfulness. Through the cultivation of "samadhi," 
practitioners develop the ability to concentrate their 
minds and gain profound insights that lead to awakening 
(knowing) and liberation from suffering. 

The Buddha taught various meditation techniques to 
develop Samma Samadhi, with Vipassana or Insight 
Meditation being one of the most well-known. In 
mindfulness meditation, practitioners direct their 
attention to the present moment, observing thoughts, 
feelings, bodily sensations, and the surrounding 
environment without judgment or attachment. 
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The objective of Samma Samadhi is to achieve a state 
of deep absorption and one-pointedness of mind known as 
jhana. Jhana involves a complete unification of attention 
ona single object, such as the breath or a mental image. By 
refining concentration to this level, one can experience a 
profound sense of tranquility and happiness, 
transcending ordinary states of consciousness. 

Through Samma Samadhi, the meditator develops 
heightened awareness and clarity, enabling them to 
penetrate the true nature of existence and gain insight into 
the Three Marks of Existence: impermanence (anicca), 
unsatisfactoriness (dukkha), and non-self (anatta). This 
insight is crucial for understanding the nature of suffering 
and awakening (let's break down the composition of the 
Pali word "samadhi" and explore the meaning of each part: 

"Sama": This is a prefix in Pali that can have various 
meanings depending on the context. In the case of 
"samadhi," it signifies "together," "unification," or 
"integrity." It implies the idea of bringing different aspects 
together into a unified whole. 

"Dhi": This is the main root of the word "samadhi." It 
comes from the Sanskrit root "dha," which means "to 
place" or "to establish." In Pali, "dhi" represents the idea of 


"placing," "fixing," "concentration" or attention. It implies 
the quality of a focused and concentrated mind. 

When combined, the word "samadhi" refers to the 
state of a unified and attentively concentrated mind. It 
signifies a profound and deep state of mental absorption 
and concentration. Samadhi" is often translated as 


ww 


"concentration," "absorption," or "unification of mind." It 
represents a state where the mind is fully collected and 


focused, free from distractions and scattered thoughts. 
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The practice of "samadhi" is an essential aspect of 
meditation, as it cultivates the ability to sustain one's 
attention and develop deep states of concentration. It is 
considered a necessary condition for gaining insight and 
wisdom into the nature of reality. 

In the broader context of the Buddha's teachings, 
"samadhi" is an integral part of the Noble Eightfold Path. 
It is the eighth and final component of the path, following 
the development of right view, right intention, right 
speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, and 
right mindfulness. Through the cultivation of "samadhi," 
practitioners develop the ability to concentrate their 
minds and gain profound insights that lead to awakening 
(to know=budh) and liberation from suffering. 

Samma Samadhi extends beyond formal meditation 
practice and encompasses the cultivation of mindfulness 
and concentration in everyday life. It encourages 
individuals to be fully present and focused on their 
activities, whether it is walking, eating, or engaging in 
daily tasks. By integrating mindfulness and concentration 
into daily life, practitioners develop a continuous and 
unbroken state of awareness, reducing the tendencies of 
distraction and mental agitation. 

It's important to note that Samma Samadhi is not 
seen as an end in itself but as a means to develop wisdom 
(panna) and the other aspects of the Eightfold Path. The 
deep concentration achieved through Samma Samadhi 
supports the cultivation of clear comprehension (Samma 
Sati) and right understanding (Samma Ditthi), enabling 
practitioners to see through the illusions of ego and gain 
direct insight into the Four Noble Truths. 
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Encapsulated within the edifice of the Noble 
Eightfold Path, Samma Samadhi (Right Concentration) 
claims an indispensable position. Notwithstanding its 
placement as the terminal facet of the Path, subsequent to 
the evolution of the preceding components, every part of 
the Path is an integrated continuum. Samma Samadhi is 
an irreplaceable piece of the puzzle for the ultimate goal of 
the Eightfold Path, which is to foster wisdom and bring a 
halt to suffering. 

My proposal, birthed from the crucible of my own 
experience, is to familiarize oneself with each segment of 
the Path. Reflect, consider, discern which aspects seem 
the most daunting or challenging to embody or integrate 
into your everyday ordinary aspects of life. Commence 
your journey there. 

The critical role of Samma Samadhi lies in its 
mandate to cultivate the mental attributes and capacities 
imperative for the voyage towards liberation from 
suffering. It demands the development of a concentrated 
and enduring attentiveness, culminating in profound 
states of meditative immersion and focus. By honing 
concentration, practitioners access states of jhana, which 
furnish a foundation for deep insights and the realization 
of the Four Noble Truths. 

Through the cultivation of Samma Samadhi, 
practitioners are empowered to pacify the mind, triumph 
over diversions, and achieve a unity of focus. This 
concentrated state paves the way for a more profound 
investigation into reality's nature, ushering in direct 
experiential insights into impermanence, 
unsatisfactoriness, and non-self. 
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Crucially, Samma Samadhi is not merely a transient 
state of concentration during formal meditation practice. 
Instead, it signifies a profound transformation, a 
neurological metamorphosis. It embodies the cultivation 
of mental clarity and an enhanced focus in our day-to-day 
existence. By integrating Samma Samadhi and 
concentrated attention into daily activities, practitioners 
foster continuous awareness and mental stability, thereby 
mitigating tendencies towards distraction and mental 
disquiet. 

Samma Samadhi's significance resides in its ability to 
foster the development of wisdom (panna), an essential 
precondition for liberation from suffering. Concentration 
provides the stability and clarity of mind needed to 
examine phenomena's nature and garner profound 
insights into existence's true nature. 

If the thought of cultivating Samma Samadhi seems 
daunting, chances are you are already partaking in 
activities that bear a striking resemblance to it. Intense 
focus in academic pursuits, such as deep study sessions 
demanding unwavering concentration, is one example. 
Whether parsing complex texts, untangling mathematical 
conundrums, or conducting scientific experiments, 
students can cultivate concentration skills by immersing 
themselves fully in their academic endeavors. 

Consider the realm of competitive gaming and E- 
sports, requiring razor-sharp focus. Professional gamers 
often train for hours on end, honing their skills and 
developing the ability to remain fully present and alert 
during high-stakes competitions. The level of 
concentration required in competitive gaming can echo 
the qualities developed through Samma Samadhi. 
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In the contemporary world, numerous professional 
skills necessitate precise focus, thereby enhancing one's 
concentration abilities. Examples might encompass 
surgical procedures, intricate craftsmanship, 
programming, or complex problem-solving in disciplines 
such as engineering or architecture. 

Practices that promote mindful productivity, such as 
time blocking, the Pomodoro Technique, or task batching, 
can also fortify concentration skills. Intentionally 
dedicating focused time to specific tasks and minimizing 
distractions can amplify one's ability to sustain attention 
and achieve a state of flow in their work. 

Even physical activities such as rock climbing, martial 
arts or dance, demand full attention, thereby fostering 
concentration. These disciplines necessitate full attention 
to body movements, coordination, and immediate sensory 
feedback. 

Solving puzzles, crosswords, sudoku, or engaging in 
brain-training exercises also enhances concentration and 
mental focus. These activities require sustained attention, 
a knack for problem-solving, and the ability to maintain 
focus on the task at hand. These endeavors mirror the kind 
of focus you find in the practice of Samma Samadhi, which 
is, at its core, a pointed, deliberate refocusing on an object, 
such as the breath. Focus on the breath may not seem as 
exciting or engaging as gaming, but from my own 
experience it gets that way. 

Bear in mind that Samma Samadhi is not an isolated 
phenomenon. It is inexorably intertwined with other 
aspects of the Eightfold Path. Right View and Right 
Intention lay the groundwork for the development of 
concentration, while Right Mindfulness and Right Effort 
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enhance the practice of Samma Samadhi, reinforcing the 
quality of awareness and facilitating the purification of the 
mind. 

In conclusion, Samma Samadhi occupies a pivotal 
position in the Noble Eightfold Path. It is instrumental in 
cultivating focused and sustained attention, culminating 
in deep states of concentration. Developing prowess in 
this domain is paramount to achieving the Eightfold Path's 
ultimate objective: the cultivation of wisdom and the 
cessation of suffering. It equips the practitioner with the 
necessary stability, clarity, and unity of mind to delve into 
reality's nature and gain direct insights into the Four 
Noble Truths. Engage with it, embrace it, and the rewards 
could be profound. 

We covered a lot of information leading up to the 
actual elements of the Eightfold Path. Where do we go 
from here? Well, now that you have a fairly good idea what 
this Eightfold Path is all about, the next few chapters blend 
together everything in this book up to this point, adding, 
or I should say, expanding into areas not generally 
associated with the teachings of the Buddha, but that have 
intrinsic connections to them. 
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CHAPTER 24 


DHAMMA 


Can Dhamma be considered a Science of 
the Human Condition? 


“Science is about facts, not norms (consensus). It might tell us 
how we are, but it couldn’t tell us what is wrong with how we 


are. There couldn’t be a science of the human condition.” 7” 


- Philosopher/Psychologist Jerry Fodor 


“As with all matters of fact, differences of opinion on moral 
questions merely reveals the incompleteness of our knowledge; 
they do not oblige us to respect a diversity of views 
indefinitely.” 


-Sam Harris - The Moral Landscape ”° 


Now that we have traversed the elements of the Eightfold 


Path, let’s stretch our minds and perceptions a bit. This 
chapter asks the questions: “Why shouldn't there be a 
dissection of the human condition, a system of knowledge, a 
science, if you will, of human nature? What is science, after all?” 
If we were to agree with Fodor's contention above that 
science is, in essence, a pursuit of facts, would it then not 
be fair to argue that the Buddha's insights into the human 
condition are nothing short of scientific? And more than 
that, perhaps they represent the only moral science that 
humanity has ever known. 
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The Buddha, in his wisdom, created a framework for 
a science of morality. Yes, you heard that right. And why 
not? In the last several decades, science has embarked ona 
journey to unravel the intricate web connecting the human 
brain and the social and psychological environment in 
which it operates. But, with his characteristic foresight, 
the Buddha was two millennia ahead of this curve. He 
unearthed the existence and significance of objective 
knowledge, a truth that could only be ascertained through 
rigorous self-exploration. 

The Buddha's discovery, in essence, was a process 
akin to a scientific investigation, a method to define rules 
of observation that would result in a dependable and 
consistent mode of reasoning. These laws of observation 
created a set of principles addressing morality and value. 
Isn't it plausible then, to postulate that the Buddha's 
methodology delineated the parameters of human well- 
being? 

Through my discourse, I aim to demonstrate that the 
Buddha has already handed us a definition of well-being 
and a framework to test his assertions. 

Well-being is often equated with goodness. But how 
do we define what is good? Does understanding well-being 
automatically translate into understanding what is good? 
If we can define goodness by what promotes human well- 
being, we indeed find ourselves circling back to the 
Buddha’s discoveries. 

He unearthed the intrinsic link between human well- 
being and goodness. Crucially, he discerned that pleasure 
does not always lead to goodness or well-being. But the 
Buddha stumbled upon a revelation that was arguably 
even more vital - to comprehend and identify the good 
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that leads to well-being, one must be in a mental state 
conducive to comprehending both. He put forth the 
principle that one’s ability to discern whether a particular 
form of pleasure underwrites or impedes well-being is 
contingent on the natural laws governing human well- 
being. Thus, the Buddha answered the question of what 
constitutes lasting well-being - a claim audacious as it 
may seem. 

Belief, you see, is an essential cog in this machine. 
Our perceptions of the human condition rest upon our 
beliefs, which are in turn shaped by our direct experiences. 
Yet, our understanding of our direct experiences is subject 
to several influences, including perception, cognition, 
memory, and context. 

I will return to the subject of ‘context’ in a moment. 
For now, I feel that it is necessary to diverge from that 
subject to three concepts that influence our thinking, these 
being, belief, faith and confidence. 

Belief in something is an insistence of truth, but 
which truth depends wholly on certain conditions. A 
believer opens their mind to certain ideas and wishes as 
long as these things fit into preconceived ideas. Their ideas 
and wishes are real enough, and may be based on some 
limited form of experience, but most often do not conform 
to fact or reality. 

Faith, on the other hand, is closely related to belief in 
that one willingly opens their mind to having faith in 
something, be it a concept, idea or a particular ideology. 
However, faith may not be, in-fact rarely is, based on any 
actual experience, which is the realm of religious faith. 
That which faith is built upon most often, has no basis for 
reality, as is the case in most faith-based religions. 
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Therefore, faith can only actually ever be hope that has yet 
to be realized, and may not be realized in one’s lifetime. 

Then there is confidence. One can only open their 
mind to something fully when they have experienced the 
truth about something; whether that truth is positive of 
negative in nature. The experience alone is direct, and so 
the ‘belief,’ if you will, is based on real events, emotions, 
and thinking that comes from actual living interaction 
with something. 

Our senses, our primary interface with the world, can 
falter. Illusions, hallucinations, and mere misjudgments 
can lead us to interpret our experiences in ways that may 
not accurately mirror reality. Human cognition and 
memory - the processes of absorbing, storing, and 
recalling information - can distort our understanding. We 
might misremember an event or fall prey to cognitive 
biases. 

Now, let us return to the subject of context. The 
circumstances surrounding an event greatly impact how 
we interpret it. Our emotional state at the time, our 
physical environment, and background information we 
possess or do not possess about a situation - all shape our 
beliefs, confidence, perceptions and understanding. 

Cultural and social influences have a profound effect 
on our beliefs, values, and expectations. These influences 
can shape our interpretation of experiences, potentially 
skewing our understanding of the truth. 

A significant part of our belief system is rooted in 
language and communication. The way we express and 
share our experiences can shape and support our beliefs. 
We might believe something to be true because we've 
heard others narrate similar experiences, even if our own 
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experiences don't directly corroborate this belief. 
Education and prior knowledge also factor as well. 


The Good Life & Human Well-Being 


What indeed, in this grand cosmic theatre, 
represents the apex of life's potentiality—the good life? 
Why is it that we humans, with our proclivity for the 
dramatic, perpetually hunt, as hounds after a fox, for the 
sweet nectar of such a life, while shunning its bitter 
antithesis? The evocation of these questions implores us to 
excavate the true essence of human well-being. 

Is the vast, indifferent Universe somehow elegantly 
orchestrated towards the wellness of all sentient beings? If 
it so glaringly isn't, then why are animals not engaging in 
a macabre masochism, pursuing that which inflicts 
suffering instead of fostering their well-being, that which 
fuels their survival? The religiously inclined may be quick 
to brandish this as irrefutable evidence of a benign divine 
entity. But if this were indeed the case, wouldn't the 
existence of suffering be an insurmountable contradiction? 

There exists a troubling incongruity between our 
ingrained convictions of physical, mental, and societal 
health and the harsh reality—a disparity borne out of our 
woeful ignorance, or perhaps, a voluntary blindness to the 
true nature of human well-being. It is a lamentable truth 
that, throughout the corridors of history, humanity has 
harbored ideas that, paradoxically, undermine our 
collective well-being. Case in point: the dogmatic canons 
of faith-based religions, peddling a narrow worldview that 
has shadowed humanity for two full millennia. 
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Our species continues to imbibe these archaic notions, 
refusing to shed the shackles of ignorance, clinging to old 
world ideologies as a shipwrecked sailor to a makeshift 
raft. It is time we openly question these cherished yet 
corrosive beliefs. It is time we reckon with their impact on 
our pursuit of the good life and the overall human well- 
being. 

The Buddha realized that one must be capable of 
identifying and wanting things that are conducive to their 
own well-being. A person must be capable of being taught 
the things that will guarantee a life of well-being. This, he 
discovered, entails one’s ability to understand human 
suffering, why we suffer, what causes it, and how we think, 
behave and make choices that guarantee the eradication of 
It. 

However, as much of a dichotomy as it may seem, 
learning these things and acting upon this knowledge, 
entails, if not, requires some level of suffering. But, this 
kind of suffering can be compared to the suffering or 
stress one goes through when exerting themselves, either 
mentally or physically for the sake of achieving a goal. 


Beneficial Suffering 


An athlete who sets for himself the goal of running the 
fastest mile will train intensely, straining his muscles to 
the breaking point, suffering both mental and physical 
pain. Someone who is able to expertly play the Prelude to 
the Afternoon of a Faun by Claude Debussy, will 
experience both mental and physical suffering if their goal 
is to play the Rachmaninoff Piano Concerto No. 3. And, 
apparently this is how the human brain works. We accept 
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what we will or must endure certain levels of suffering for 
what we perceive or believe is the greater good. 


The Nature of Reality 


We find ourselves confronted by the inescapable nature of 


reality; a reality which is endowed with characteristics that 
establish the terrain of truth, and the pitfalls of illusion. 

The Buddha, a sage transcending his epoch, 
unearthed a seminal understanding of humanity's 
befuddlement in comprehending reality's essence. He 
proposed a path, a rigorous methodology, by which we 
could differentiate the ambiguous veil of delusion from 
the true state of things—a method we seem perpetually 
unready to adopt. 

The self-inflicted bane that haunts our collective 
consciousness is the cesspool of beliefs, opinions, and 
mythical fallacies. This wretched litter blinds us to reality's 
authenticity, leading us to prioritize the superficial and 
ephemeral over the profound and enduring. In the words 
of the sagacious Sam Harris, "Beliefs are dangerous. Beliefs 
allow the mind to stop functioning. A non-functioning mind is 
clinically dead. Beliefs are the zombies of the cognitive world." 

Our fondness for cleaving humanity into fragments 
over trite details of existence bespeaks our myopic 
perspective, a regrettable testament to our collective 
inability to recognize the grand scope of our shared human 
experience. The edicts of the U.S. Supreme Court in June 
2023 serve as dismal reminders of this tendency towards 
divisive categorization. 
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One can't help but imagine a world where we could 
look past the drapery of personal choices, and sundry 
characteristics that, while diverse, bear little relevance to 
the fundamental fabric of our humanity. 

The push to enact laws that amplify our differences 
seems an exercise in futility when viewed in light of the 
unassailable truth that we are, beneath it all, members of 
the same species. The color of one's skin, one's spiritual 
leanings, political inclinations, or sexual orientation, 
while noteworthy in their capacity to enrich our collective 
tapestry, dwindle in importance when juxtaposed against 
the vast expanse of the cosmos. 

The crux of our existence lies in our shared 
humanity—everything else, when we brush away the dust 
of cultural and personal variance, is largely incidental. 
Upon the expiration of the human form, it is a human 
carcass that remains, not the remains of a gay, Christian, 
white, black, yellow, brown, moderate, conservative, 
Muslim, Buddhist, Trans, non-binary, Baby Boomer, Gen- 
Z or red individual. The labels we deftly apply during our 
lifetimes fall away in death, highlighting the futility of 
such arbitrary distinctions. 

When the specter of serious illness looms, it is the 
body, in accordance with its physiological sex, that a 
physician must treat. Earth has yet to birth a medicine 
specifically engineered to cater to the requirements of a 
non-binary body, as these constructs largely inhabit the 
realm of psychological discourse, and find scant 
representation in the corporeal world. One might harness 
every known cosmetic technology to alter one's physical 
appearance, yet the inescapable truth is that, when it 
comes to medical intervention, a physician is bound to 
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treat the body according to its physiological profile, un- 
swayed by the individual's subjective identifications. 

We could do well to heed the prescient words of Erich 
Fromm, who remarked, "The danger of the past was that men 
became slaves. The danger of the future is that men may become 
robots...they become 'Golems,' they will destroy their world and 
themselves because they cannot stand any longer the boredom of a 
meaningless life." 

We must confront these fractures, these chasms of 
discord, with a profound recognition of our shared 
humanity. To quote the inscrutable Michel Foucault, 
"People know what they do; frequently they know why they do 
what they do; but what they don't know is what, what they do 
does." Grasping the tendrils of cause and effect in our 
actions and beliefs is paramount to birthing a more 
enlightened, harmonious world. 

The stranglehold of political and religious dogma 
threatens to tear us asunder, its divisive tendrils sowing 
discord where unity should prevail. As Christopher 
Hitchens so blithely observed, "I'm not even an atheist so 
much as I am an antitheist; I not only maintain that all religions 
are versions of the same untruth, but I hold that the influence of 
churches, and the effect of religious belief, is positively harmful." 


Time 


At the center of all reality, at least from the human 
perspective, is time. Central to our grasp of reality, 
perhaps betraying a rather anthropocentric view, is our 
conception, not perception, of time. Muchas we might revel 
in the notion of time's passage, as ifit were some relentless 
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river sweeping all in its flow, the truth is startlingly 
different. Time, you see, stands still, unperturbed, a stoic 
constant, while we, short-lived beings that we are, race on 
the treadmill of existence. The clock, with its ticking hands 
and counting hours, is nothing more than a human 
invention, a rather clumsy attempt to catalog the phases of 
sunlight and the moon's movement around the Earth into 
neat, measurable segments. 

Studying the teachings of Dogen Zenji, the creator of 
the Soto school of Zen Buddhism in Japan, provided a deep 
insight of time in his work known as the Shobogenzo 
(Treasury of the Dharma Eye). 

Dogen Zenji's concept of "being-time" offers a 
profoundly intricate yet holistic view of existence and 
temporality. Rooted in the essence of Zen Buddhist 
thought, it seeks to unravel the very fabric of our 
conventional understanding of time, existence, and reality. 

When we commonly talk about time, we often view it 
as an abstraction, a measure that chronicles the unfolding 
of events from the past, through the present, and into the 
future. Similarly, our conventional perception of existence 
or "being" often relates to tangible entities, experiences, or 
phenomena. Yet, Dogen's "being-time" collapses this 
duality, proposing that time and existence are not separate 
dimensions, but rather deeply interconnected facets of a 
singular reality. 

In "being-time," every moment is an_all- 
encompassing manifestation of existence. Imagine each 
tick of a clock not as a fleeting passage into history, but as 
a vibrant burst of reality that contains the entire universe. 
This does not mean that past events or future possibilities 
are crowded into the present. Instead, it means that each 
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moment of time is an expression of total reality, complete 
in itself. Every instance, every blink of an eye, every breath, 
is not a fragment but a totality. 

This perspective offers a radical reimagining of the 
nature of reality. Reality is not a static backdrop upon 
which events play out. Rather, reality is dynamic, 
constantly emerging and receding with each moment of 
being-time. The universe, in this sense, is perpetually 
reborn, not ina grand cosmic sense, but in the minutiae of 
each moment. The ripple of water, the rustle of leaves, the 
laughter of a child—all are complete expressions of the 
universe at that moment. 

Furthermore, "being-time" also underscores the 
profound interconnectedness of all phenomena. Just as 
time and being are inseparably intertwined, so too are all 
elements of the universe. Every mountain, river, tree, and 
creature is both a manifestation of and a participant in the 
ever-unfolding reality of being-time. We, as sentient 
beings, are not mere observers of this process but are 
intrinsically part of this vast web of interconnected 
existence. 

Practically, Dogen's "being-time" serves as a beacon 
for mindfulness and presence. By truly grasping the 
essence of being-time, we are beckoned to immerse 
ourselves fully in each moment, shedding our attachments 
and preconceptions. In doing so, we approach a more 
genuine and profound understanding of the nature of 
reality, not as a distant, abstract concept but as an 
immediate, lived experience. 

In essence, Dogen's teaching on "being-time" invites 
us to dissolve the barriers between self and other, between 
now and then, and to recognize the profound wholeness 
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and immediacy of each moment. It's a call to experience 
reality not as a linear progression but as a boundless, ever- 
present totality. 

Rooted in the heart of Zen Buddhist thought, Dogen's 
exposition seeks to challenge our banal understandings of 
time and existence. While most of us view time as an 
abstract sequence, charting the course from past through 
present to future, and existence as the realm of tangible 
entities and experiences, Dogen audaciously collapses this 
duality. In his vision, every moment is not just a passage 
but an exuberant burst of the universe in all its entirety. 
Each tick, each whisper of the wind, each echo of laughter 
is not a fragment but the very totality of existence. 

This reimagining underscores the dynamism of 
reality itself. Reality, in Dogen's eyes, isn't some static 
canvas awaiting the brushstrokes of events. Reality is, 
instead, a vibrant tableau, constantly emerging and 
receding with each beat of 'being-time’. Each mountain 
peak, each flowing river, each chirping bird is both a 
testament and participant in this boundless symphony of 
existence. And we, for all our supposed sentience, are not 
merely bystanders but intrinsic notes in this cosmic 
melody. 

Embracing Dogen's 'being-time’ is not merely an 
intellectual endeavor; it's a clarion call for mindfulness, 
and meditation (zazen); an invitation to immerse in the 
present, casting away our shackles and preconceptions. In 
doing so, we touch the very fabric of reality, not as some 
esoteric concept but as an immediate, palpable experience. 
Dogen's teaching beckons us to dissolve the seeming 
divides—to experience the universe not as a linear march 
but as an ever-present, all-encompassing embrace. 
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Each event, each breath, is perfect reality. Reality 
cannot be described or defined, it can only be experienced. 

‘Being-time,’ being in perfect synchronous awareness 
with the moment, is ‘being’ the moment. Being the 
moment means you are here, this moment. You are the 
moment. 

The path to ‘being-time’ and ‘being-the-moment’ 
leads to a luminous future, but that lies within our capacity 
to scrutinize and interrogate our beliefs, how we think, 
why we think what we think; liberating ourselves from the 
iron shackles of all forms of World dogma, and personal 
opinions, embracing the shared journey of our human 
enterprise. 


What is Science? 


“Science means, sometimes, a special method of 
finding things out. Sometimes it means a body of 
knowledge arising from things found out. It may also 
mean the new things you can do when you have found 
something out, or the actual doing of new things.” 


- Richard Feynman (The Meaning of it All) ”” 


From the sagacious mind of Albert Einstein emerged the 
audacious proposition that Buddhism is best equipped to 
align with the evolving tapestry of future science. An 
assertion that, while seeming paradoxical in its fusion of 
spirituality and empiricism, might hold water when 
viewed through the prism of broader, more integrative 
conceptions of knowledge and understanding. 
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Indeed, one could argue that the insights gleaned 
from the Buddha’s teachings resonate with those 
unearthed by scientific inquiry. After all, his teachings 
emphasized a methodical understanding of the nature of 
existence, akin to the scientific process, saying, "Believe 
nothing, no matter where you read it, or who said it, no 
matter if I have said it, unless it agrees with your own 
reason and your own common sense." 

David Hume, the empiricist philosopher of the 
Scottish Enlightenment, might have found common 
ground with the Buddha on this issue, given his relentless 
skepticism about dogmatic assertions of truth. "Reason is, 
and ought only to be the slave of the passions, and can never 
pretend to any other office than to serve and obey them," Hume 
said °°, suggesting the interplay of reason and emotions in 
defining our understanding of the world. 

Immanuel Kant, with his philosophical acuity, viewed 
the world through a lens of rationality, much like a scientist. 
He posited, "Science is organized knowledge. Wisdom is 
organized life," which suggests an intricate intertwining of 
knowledge and wisdom, much like the Buddha's teachings. 
However, Kant might have been intrigued by Einstein's 
perspective, his admiration for Buddhism's capacity to 
mirror future scientific thinking, considering his own 
rigorous approach to epistemology. 

The incorrigibly contrarian Christopher Hitchens, a 
stalwart champion of secular thought, was skeptical of any 
alignment of religion and science. Yet, even he admitted, 
"The only position that leaves me with no cognitive dissonance is 
atheism. It is not a creed. Death is certain, replacing both the 
siren-song of Paradise and the dread of Hell. Life on this earth, 
with all its mystery and beauty and pain, is then to be lived far 
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more intensely: we stumble and get up, we are sad, confident, 
insecure, feel loneliness and joy and love. There is nothing more; 
but I want nothing more."’*' This sentiment echoes in the 
Buddha’s emphasis on mindfulness and living in the 
present, a convergence of thought, if you will, on the 
importance of an intense, reasoned experience of life. 

Enter the Quantum physicist Amit Goswami who 
dared to bridge the chasm between science and spirituality 
with his assertion that "Consciousness, not matter, is the ground 
of all existence," an assertion remarkably reminiscent of 
the central teachings of the Buddha. 

Sam Harris, a neuroscientist and philosopher, 
underscored the compatibility of science and spirituality, 
stating, "The fact that your atoms are interacting with light 
means that you can perceive light."'° This mirrors the 
Buddhist understanding of interdependence and the 
interconnectedness of all phenomena. 

Richard Feynman, a prodigy of physics, stated: "It 
doesn't matter how beautiful your theory is, it doesn't matter how 
smart you are. If it doesn't agree with the experiment, it's 
wrong." This sentiment aligns with Buddha's emphasis 
on experiential wisdom over dogmatic acceptance of 
beliefs. 

Erich Fromm, a social psychologist, emphasized the 
importance of love and compassion in human life, stating, 
"Love is the only sane and satisfactory answer to the problem of 
human existence,"°° a sentiment that finds resonance in the 
Buddha’s teachings of Metta, or loving-kindness. 

In all, the potential harmony between Buddhism and 
science, as proposed by Einstein, might not be as far- 
fetched as it first appears. Instead, it offers a testament to 
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the profundity of cross-disciplinary exploration, where 
science meets spirituality, and the empirical intersects 
with the experiential. 

Interestingly, in this union, we find synergistic echoes 
of ancient wisdom and cutting-edge scientific thought. 
The Buddha’s teaching of interconnectedness and 
interdependence resonates strikingly with the conceptual 
underpinnings of quantum physics, as demonstrated by 
Goswami. Similarly, Buddhism's emphasis on direct 
experience over dogma mirrors Richard Feynman's belief 
in experimental validation. 

In this convergence, Einstein's prescient quote comes 
into sharp focus. As he himself said, "The religion of the future 
will be a cosmic religion. It should transcend personal God and 
avoid dogma and theology."°° The Buddha’s teachings, with 
focus on self-realization, compassion, and 
interconnectedness, and its lack of a personal deity, aligns 
well with Einstein's vision of a future spiritual framework 
grounded in cosmic understanding—a framework that is 
capable of harmonizing with future scientific thought. 

Furthermore, the embrace of skepticism, reason, and 
direct experience in Buddhism draws a conceptual parallel 
with the philosophies of Hume and Kant. This similarity 
transcends the usual boundaries that separate the spiritual 
from the rational, underscoring the potential for 
harmonious coexistence between seemingly disparate 
domains. 


A More Rigorous Approach 


Upon hearing the audacious claim that the teachings of 
Buddha may withstand the crucible of scientific analysis, 
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one may be inclined to scoff. And yet, before we allow 
ourselves the indulgence of incredulity, let us traverse the 
landscape of scientific inquiry in all its intricacies and 
nuances. 

The first fundamental understanding we must 
grapple with lies in the distinction between scientific and 
mathematical proof. Science and mathematics, though 
intertwining siblings, are hardly identical twins. A 
mathematical proof offers an unyielding certainty, while 
its scientific counterpart waltzes in the realm of probability 
and corroboration. As Richard Feynman eloquently 
observed, "Scientific knowledge is a body of statements of varying 
degrees of certainty - some most unsure, some nearly sure, none 
absolutely certain." 

A scientific "proof," as it were, is nothing more than 
the best explanation for natural phenomena given the 
evidence at our disposal. Moreover, for an explanation to 
earn the coveted title of "scientific," it must meet a number 
of non-negotiable criteria. 

The first and arguably foremost of these criteria is 
Empirical Evidence, the lifeblood of scientific 
investigation. As Bertrand Russell so astutely put it, "The 
whole problem with the world is that fools and fanatics are always 
so certain of themselves, but wiser people so full of doubts." Our 
explanations, then, should be based not on overconfident 
conjecture but on verifiable and repeatable observations. 

Closely allied with empirical evidence is Falsifiability. 
As articulated by the inimitable Karl Popper, a theory is 
scientific if, and only if, it can be demonstrated to be false. 
For example, one can claim with great conviction that all 
swans are white, but the sight of one single black swan 
immediately crumbles this assertion. An unfalsifiable 
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theory resides not within the kingdom of empirical science 
but is banished to the realm of unfounded belief. This is the 
domain of faith-based religion. 

The principle of Parsimony, more colloquially known 
as Occam's Razor, emerges as our next criterion. This 
philosophical scalpel suggests that the simplest 
explanation that aligns with the evidence often proves to be 
the most reliable. As Isaac Newton succinctly framed it, 
"We are to admit no more causes of natural things than such as are 
both true and sufficient to explain their appearances." Thus, we 
opt for simplicity until complexity shows a justifiable 
necessity. 

Arobust scientific theory should not only explain what 
we observe but also predict what we have yet to see - 
Predictive Power. Albert Einstein’s theory of general 
relativity, with its audacious predictions about light's 
behavior around massive objects and the expansion of the 
universe, stands as a paragon of such foresight. 

The Testability of a theory, inherently tied to its 
falsifiability, also plays a critical role. A theory that lays 
down concrete predictions, testable through observation 
or experiment, earns its place in the scientific pantheon. As 
physicist Paul Dirac so aptly put it, "It is more important to 
have beauty in one's equations than to have them fit experiments." 

Consistency is paramount in the scientific world. A 
theory must not contradict itself, nor should it insolently 
flout the established laws of its field, barring a credible 
rationale or compelling evidence to the contrary. In the 
words of the philosopher Baruch Spinoza, "Whatsoever is, is 
in God, and without God nothing can be, or be conceived." 

Our theories must also exhibit Coherence, 
integrating seamlessly with our broader scientific 
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understanding. As the luminary Stephen Hawking noted, 
"The greatest enemy of knowledge is not ignorance, itis the illusion 
of knowledge." An incoherent explanation, therefore, would 
require a tremendous weight of evidence to counteract its 
inherent implausibility. 

Lastly, Replicability forms the cornerstone of 
scientific credibility. For an experiment's results to be 
accepted, they must be capable of being replicated under 
the same conditions. This cornerstone is embodied in a 
television show statement once made by Carl Sagan: 
"Extraordinary claims require extraordinary evidence." A result 
that cannot be replicated calls into question the validity of 
the initial findings, casting a pall of doubt over their 
legitimacy. 

With these principles in mind, we see that science, 
rather than offering irrefutable certainty, embraces the 
process of continuous refinement. In this light, "proof" 
does not imply an absolute, unshakeable truth, but the best 
explanation available, given our current understanding 
and evidence. We must remain humble and vigilant, 
understanding that our theories may need to be revised or 
even discarded as new evidence surfaces. As the great 
philosopher of science, Thomas Kuhn, once posited, "Under 
normal conditions the research scientist is not an innovator but a 
solver of puzzles, and the puzzles upon which he concentrates are 
just those which he believes can be both stated and solved within 
the existing scientific tradition." *°’ 

Indeed, as we bring the teachings of the Buddha 
under the scrutiny of these scientific principles, we must 
not approach with blind cynicism or uncritical acceptance, 
but with an open mind and rigorous skepticism, cognizant 
of the fact that the edifice of our knowledge, like the 
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universe itself, is constantly expanding. The dance 
between science and spirituality is not a combative duel but 
a careful waltz, where each step forward is a harmonious 
fusion of empirical skepticism and mindful openness. 


Application to the Buddha’s Teachings 


The notion of subjecting the wisdom of Buddha's teachings 
to the exacting standards of scientific scrutiny may indeed 
seem like a bold endeavor. However, when we dissect the 
tapestry of scientific criteria, it becomes evident that these 
ancient teachings indeed share a profound resonance with 
the scientific method. 

As we tread this unfamiliar path, let's take recourse to 
the guiding light of Empirical Evidence. The Buddha 
himself famously implored, "Do not believe in anything simply 
because you have heard it... But after observation and analysis, 
when you find that anything agrees with reason and is conducive 
to the good and benefit of one and all, then accept it and live up to 
it." This parallels the scientific tenet of basing theories on 
observed, repeatable phenomena rather than conjecture or 
faith, as expressed by Richard Feynman, "It doesn't matter 
how beautiful your theory is, it doesn't matter how smart you are. 
If it doesn't agree with experiment, it's wrong." *°° 

In both the hallowed halls of scientific investigation 
and the timeless wisdom of Buddha's teachings, we find an 
unmistakable reverence for empirical evidence—the twin 
pillars of observation and experience. This shared 
commitment to evidence, to the direct encounter with 
reality, weaves an intriguing tapestry of convergence 
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between these seemingly disparate domains of human 
inquiry. 

The Buddha himself, in a remarkably prescient 
anticipation of the scientific method, cautioned his 
followers against blind faith. His words, issued from the 
quiet tranquility of ancient India, resonate with the 
rebellious spirit of the Enlightenment and the Scientific 
Revolution—both ardent proponents of evidence-based 
reasoning. 

Through the prism of the Buddha's teachings, we see 
that empirical evidence is not merely an abstract concept, 
but a pragmatic guide to living a more mindful and fulfilled 
life. The Buddha urged students of his teachings to 
scrutinize their own experiences—to become, in a sense, 
their own scientists—studying the workings of their minds, 
observing the rise and fall of desire, and witnessing the 
fruits of ethical conduct or meditation. 

Just as Feynman insists on empirical validation of 
scientific theories, the Buddha's teachings invite us to test 
the validity of his path through our own lived experience. 

Here we see that empirical evidence is more than a 
cornerstone of the scientific method; it's a universal tool 
for discerning truth, be it in the realm of atoms and 
galaxies or the inner landscape of our minds. The Buddha 
and the scientist, thus, share a common quest—a quest 
that insists on evidence, values direct experience, and 
seeks to understand the truth of our existence, one 
observation at a time. 

We must remember the inherent uncertainty that 
permeates both scientific investigation and the practice of 
the Buddha’s teachings, encapsulated in Karl Popper's wise 
words: "Our knowledge can only be finite, while our ignorance 
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must necessarily be infinite." Even as we gather empirical 
evidence, we must recognize its inherent limitations, 
acknowledging our own fallibility and the vast expanse of 
the unknown. Both the scientist and the follower of the 
Buddha’s wisdom must walk their paths with an open mind 
and a willingness to explore, guided by empirical evidence, 
but ever-mindful of its inevitable limitations. 


Falsifiability 


As we wade further into this topic, we encounter 
Falsifiability, a cornerstone of the scientific method. 
Buddha's teachings, at their core, are practical guidelines 
for leading a more fulfilled life, centered around the Four 
Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path. It's feasible to 
envision scenarios where these principles don't yield the 
predicted outcome, thus rendering them, in principle, 
falsifiable. Philosopher Karl Popper, the proponent of this 
criterion, opined, "In so far as a scientific statement speaks 
about reality, it must be falsifiable: and in so far as it is not 
falsifiable, it does not speak about reality." ‘°° 

If empirical evidence represents the potent 
instrument through which the Buddha's teachings can be 
personally tested, then falsifiability represents its 
indispensable counterpart —- the means by which these 
teachings can, at least in principle, be proven false. While 
it may initially seem counterintuitive to apply such a 
scientific concept to the Buddha’s teachings, the wisdom of 
the Buddha and the essence of falsifiability both encourage 
us to question, to challenge, and to see for ourselves. 
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Again, it is worth repeating that in the realm of 
science, falsifiability is a demarcation line drawn by the 
philosopher Karl Popper, distinguishing science from non- 
science. A theory, he argued, can be considered scientific 
only if it is capable of being proven false. 

When we turn our gaze towards the teachings of the 
Buddha, we find a remarkable openness to questioning 
and doubt. The Buddha invited followers to scrutinize his 
teachings, to apply them in their lives, and see if they held 
true. He didn't demand blind faith, but instead proposed a 
practical path to be experienced, a path that leads to 
observable transformations in one's life. The Buddha’s 
teachings can therefore be seen as falsifiable in a broad 
sense; if one follows the Eightfold Path and finds that it 
does not lead to the cessation of suffering, then at least for 
that individual, the teaching can be considered as falsified 
or the methods used to practice the Path are incorrect. 

This is mirrored in the Buddha’s edict in the Kalama 
Sutta, where he counseled the Kalamas, who were 
confused by the myriad of spiritual teachings they 
encountered: "Do not go upon what has been acquired by 
repeated hearing, nor upon tradition, nor upon rumor, nor upon 
what is in a scripture, nor upon surmise... When you yourselves 
know: 'These things are bad; these things are blamable; these 
things are censured by the wise; undertaken and observed, these 
things lead to harm and ill,' abandon them." 

In this light, the teachings of the Buddha share a 
profound resonance with the scientific ethos of 
falsifiability. Both invite us to question, to experiment, and 
to discard what does not stand up to scrutiny or does not 
bear fruit in our lives. They encourage us not to cling to 
beliefs out of tradition or convenience, but to forge our 
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own path towards truth, armed with the courage to 
question and the openness to see what truly is. This 
alignment with falsifiability—often considered a strictly 
scientific criterion—underscores the Buddha's teachings’ 
commitment to truth, reality, and the wisdom of personal 
experience. 

Parsimony 


Next, we stumble upon the principle of Parsimony or 
Occam's Razor. The teachings of the Buddha are strikingly 
parsimonious, urging us to eschew needless desire and live 
mindfully in the present. To paraphrase the second verse of 
the Dhammapada, the Buddha’s precept, "We are shaped by 
our thoughts; we become what we think.""° Newton's words 
echo this sentiment, "We are to admit no more causes of natural 
things than such as are both true and sufficient to explain their 
appearances." 

Parsimony advises us to prefer the simplest 
explanation that fits the evidence. This elegant principle of 
thrift is not only at the heart of scientific investigation but 
also beautifully encapsulated within the teachings of 
Buddha. The Buddha’s teachings, much like the razor- 
sharp edge of Occam's principle, guide us to cut through 
the complex tangles of desire, suffering, and illusion to 
reveal the simplest and most profound truth of existence. 

The Buddha's most fundamental teachings, such as 
the Four Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path, exhibit a 
remarkable parsimony. The Four Noble Truths, for 
example, distill the human experience into a sequence of 
cause and effect: there is suffering (Dukkha), there is a 
cause of suffering (Tanha, or desire), there is an end to 
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suffering (Nirodha), and there is a path leading to the end 
of suffering (Magga). These teachings are as simple as they 
are profound, devoid of superfluous elements, and 
addressing the human condition directly, leaving faith to 
religion. 

Again, one of the quintessential teachings of Buddha 
reflects this minimalist approach: "We are shaped by our 
thoughts; we become what we think. When the mind is pure, joy 
follows like a shadow that never leaves." This powerful 
statement encapsulates the parsimonious heart of his 
teachings — the idea that our reality is shaped by our own 
perceptions and thoughts, free of any extraneous 
components. 

The Buddha was a profound advocate for parsimony 
in personal conduct, too, particularly in his teachings on 
desire. He pointed out that craving and ignorance lie at the 
root of suffering and that by eliminating these through 
mindful living, suffering could cease. This is echoed in his 
advice, which I paraphrase, that to be contented human 
beings we need discipline and mindfulness. Through them, 
we can become such masters of ourselves that we can enjoy 
the freedom that is not at the mercy of every passing desire. 

The principle of parsimony resonates with the words 
of luminaries in science and philosophy alike. William of 
Ockham, from whom Occam's Razor gets its name, held 
that "Entities should not be multiplied without necessity." 

The principle is often understood to mean that the 
simplest explanation for a phenomenon—namely, the one 
that requires the fewest assumptions or hypotheses—is 
typically the best one. In other words, if there are multiple 
explanations that could account for a set of observations, 
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the explanation that relies on the smallest number of 
unproven entities should be preferred. 

For instance, if you heard a noise in your house in the 
middle of the night, you might come up with several 
hypotheses to explain it: perhaps it was the wind, or maybe 
a burglar, or possibly a ghost. Occam's Razor would 
suggest that you should start with the explanation that 
introduces the fewest new assumptions—in this case, 
probably the wind. Only if that explanation is insufficient 
should you move on to consider other, more complex 
possibilities. 

William of Ockham's formulation of this principle was 
in a philosophical context, but it has since been adopted 
and adapted in various fields, including science, statistics, 
and problem-solving more generally. It's important to note, 
though, that while Occam's Razor is a useful heuristic, it 
doesn't guarantee that the simplest explanation is always 
the correct one. 

In essence, using Occam’s Razor, the teachings of the 
Buddha and the principle of scientific parsimony coalesce 
into a simple yet profound understanding of existence. 
They urge us to strip away unnecessary complexities, 
whether in our theories about the natural world or our 
personal lives. The power of parsimony, as seen through 
the lens of both science and Buddha’s teachings, invites us 
to engage with the world in its most essential form, 
unencumbered by needless complications and 
embellishments, thereby revealing the inherent simplicity 
and beauty of our existence. 
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Predictive Power 


The Predictive Power of Buddha's teachings is 
showcased in the anticipated outcomes of following the 
Eightfold Path, such as inner peace and liberation from 
suffering. Just as Einstein's theory predicted phenomena 
yet unobserved, following Buddha's teachings is said to 
lead to foreseeable outcomes, highlighting their predictive 
power. 

On this fertile crossroads where science and 
spirituality converge, we discover yet another compelling 
meeting point: the concept of predictive power. Predictive 
power, the ability ofa theory to foretell future outcomes, is 
a cornerstone of the scientific enterprise. It enables us to 
test and validate theories, anticipate natural phenomena, 
and harness the laws of nature to our advantage. From the 
precise movements of celestial bodies to the behavior of 
particles in a collider, predictive power is the divining rod 
of scientific discovery. 

When we pivot our gaze to the teachings of the 
Buddha, one might initially suspect that predictive power 
has little relevance. After all, his teachings are not often 
concerned with forecasting concrete, empirical outcomes. 
However, a closer examination reveals an intriguing 
symmetry between the Buddha's teachings and the notion 
of predictive power. 

The Buddha, in essence, proposed a theory of human 
suffering and its cessation. The Four Noble Truths, a 
cornerstone of his teachings, set forth a clear cause-and- 
effect relationship: there is suffering, there is a cause of 
suffering, there is an end to suffering, and there is a path 
leading to the end of suffering. When one follows the 
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Eightfold Path—the Buddha's prescription for ending 
suffering—the teachings predict a specific outcome: the 
cessation of suffering and the attainment of Nibbana 
(Sanskrit-Nirvana). 

This transformative process, in which one progresses 
from a state of suffering to a state of liberation, is not 
merely a philosophical abstraction, but a real, tangible 
change that can be experienced and observed. If we look 
closely, we see that the Buddha's teachings indeed make 
predictions—predictions about our inner world and the 
transformative power of ethical conduct, mindfulness, and 
wisdom. 

In this sense, the teachings of the Buddha exhibit a 
form of predictive power. They outline a path, predict an 
outcome, and invite each of us to walk the path and verify 
the outcome for ourselves. As with any scientific theory, 
these predictions are not taken on faith. They are put to the 
test, subjected to the rigors of personal experience and 
introspection. 

It is said that Albert Einstein once mused, "The only 
source of knowledge is experience." The Buddha would likely 
agree. His teachings predict that if we walk the Eightfold 
Path, if we observe and modify our behaviors, our thoughts, 
our very way of being, we will experience a profound 
transformation—a prediction that countless individuals 
have tested and validated over millennia. 

In summary, the concept of predictive power, often 
confined to the realm of scientific inquiry, finds a unique 
and profound application in the Buddha's teachings. It 
reminds us that spiritual exploration, like scientific 
inquiry, is not a passive acceptance of doctrine but an 
active engagement with our experience—a bold journey 
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into the uncharted terrains of our minds, propelled by the 
power of prediction and the courage to see for ourselves. 


Testability 


The Testability of these teachings lies in their 
practical nature. Buddha's guidelines are meant to be 
implemented, and their results experienced firsthand. As 
Paul Dirac asserted, "It is more important to have beauty in 
one's equations than to have them fit experiment,"” so too is it 
critical that the teachings of Buddha, beautiful in their 
philosophy, align with our personal experiences. 

Testability, the unsung hero of the scientific method, 
is a concept that allows us to separate the chaff from the 
wheat, the substance from the mirage. Testability, in its 
glorious simplicity, demands that a theory must be 
amenable to observation or experimentation; it must make 
specific claims about the world that can be put under the 
scrutinous eye of empirical investigation. 

Yet, as we pivot our gaze from the laboratory to the 
tranquility of the Buddha's teachings, we might initially be 
met witha sense of incongruity. Can the Buddha’s wisdom, 
often shrouded in mystery and metaphor, really stand up 
to the rigorous demands of testability? 

The Buddha's teachings, contrary to faith-based 
spiritual traditions, submit themselves willingly and 
confidently to the test. A simple exhortation from the 
Buddha encapsulates this audacious spirit: "Ehipassiko'"— 
"Come and see." The Buddha invited all to put his teachings 
to the test, to scrutinize them, and to accept them only 
when they accord with one's experience and reason. Again, 
it is worth repeating the Buddha’s words recorded in the In 
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the Kalama Sutta: "Do not believe in anything simply because 
you have heard it... but after observation and analysis, when you 
find that anything agrees with reason and is conducive to the good 
and benefit of one and all, then accept it and live up to it." 

His teachings are not a mandate to have blind faith, 


but an invitation to explore and experiment. They propose 
a way of life, an Eightfold Path, which, when practiced, 
promises to lead to the cessation of suffering and the 
flowering of wisdom and compassion. This is a testable 
proposition; it makes a specific claim about the potential 
transformation inherent in human life. 

The celebrated physicist Richard Feynman once said, 
"The first principle is that you must not fool yourself, and you are 
the easiest person to fool." This wisdom echoes the Buddha's 
encouragement to test his teachings for oneself, to avoid 
the perils of blind faith, and to cultivate a genuine, first- 
hand understanding through one’s own experience. 

As such, the Buddha's teachings align strikingly with 
the scientific criterion of testability. They do not offer an 
esoteric truth, accessible only to the initiated or the devout. 
They offer a path—a path to be trodden, to be tested, to be 
challenged. The Buddha's teachings are not merely a 
doctrine to be believed, but a life to be lived, a path to be 
walked, an experiment to be conducted in the crucible of 
one's own heart and mind. 

Therefore, we find that the Buddha's teachings not 
only meet the scientific standard of testability, they 
embrace it with open arms. They call upon each of us to 
become our own experimenters, to put the teachings to the 
test, and to witness the fruits of the practice in the 
laboratory of our own lives. 
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Consistency 


The Consistency of Buddha's teachings is evident in 
their unchanging relevance over time, a testament to their 
internal coherence. Consistency, the fulcrum upon which 
the credibility of any theory precariously balances, is a 
principle that keeps our understanding of the world from 
spiraling into a cacophony of conflicting claims. 
Consistency, in the scientific context, demands that a 
theory must not contradict itself or the established body of 
scientific knowledge without providing compelling 
evidence or reasoning for the contradiction. In the 
Anapanasati Sutta (MN 118), the Buddha provides detailed 
instructions on the consistency of mindfulness of 
breathing, a practice requiring consistency and 
steadiness. 

When we turn our eyes to the seemingly disparate 
field of the Buddha's teachings, we might expect to find a 
rift, an incompatibility. Yet, astonishingly, we discover 
that the teachings of the Buddha exhibit a remarkable 
consistency—both internally, and in harmony with many 
fundamental understandings of human nature, 
recognized by contemporary psychology and neuroscience. 

Internally, the Buddha's teachings exhibit a harmony 
and a coherence that resonate through millennia. The Four 
Noble Truths, the Eightfold Path, the principles of 
dependent origination and impermanence—these and 
other teachings interweave into a comprehensive tapestry 
of wisdom that addresses the causes and cures of human 
suffering. These teachings do not contradict, but rather 
complement and illuminate each other, providing a 
cohesive map for the journey from suffering to liberation. 
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In harmony with the wider world of knowledge, the 
Buddha's teachings also demonstrate a striking resonance 
with modern scientific understandings. The principle of 
cause and effect, central to both the Buddha’s teachings 
and science, is a notable example. Additionally, insights 
from neuroscience and psychology about the malleability 
of our minds, the impact of meditation on brain function 
and structure, and the roots of human suffering in our 
thought patterns and emotional reactions, all find echoes 
in the Buddha's ancient wisdom. 

As philosopher and mathematician Alfred North 
Whitehead observed, "A clash of doctrines is not a disaster—it 
is an opportunity.""° And indeed, where the Buddha's 
teachings may seem to diverge from modern 
understandings, they don't ask for blind acceptance. They 
invite further investigation, further questioning, further 
testing, consistent with the ethos of scientific inquiry. 

Far from the discord one might initially anticipate, 
the teachings of the Buddha meet the criterion of 
consistency with remarkable grace. They present an 
internally coherent system of thought and a worldview in 
harmony with a wide range of modern understandings 
about the world and human nature. They embody an 
enduring consistency that bridges the chasm between 
inner exploration or introspective practice and science, 
inviting us to a deeper understanding of ourselves and the 
world we inhabit. 
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Coherence 


Coherence is reflected in the teachings’ logical 
structure and seamless integration with numerous aspects 
of human existence, from ethical conduct to mental well- 
being. It is reported that Stephen Hawking stated: "The 


greatest enemy of knowledge is not ignorance, it is the illusion of 


"6 The teachings of Buddha consistently foster 


knowledge. 
genuine knowledge and understanding, avoiding illusion 
or misconception. 

Ah, and it is here in the realm of consistency, that both 
the scientific quest for knowledge and the teachings of the 
Buddha converge in an illuminating display of harmony. 
We must recall that a consistent theory refrains from 
contradicting itself and aligns seamlessly with existing 
knowledge. Indeed, the Buddha’s teachings offer such 
consistency, internally and with the growing corpus of 
empirical understanding about the human condition. 

Let's start with internal consistency. The one thing 
that all human beings share in common is suffering. This 
is why the Buddha focused on understanding the nature, 
cause and solution of this common foe. The vast array of 
the Buddha's teachings, are indeed, like threads in an 
intricately woven tapestry, each reinforcing the other. The 
Four Noble Truths delineate the existence, origin, 
cessation, and the path leading to the cessation of suffering. 
The Noble Eightfold Path outlines practical guidelines for 
ethical conduct, mental discipline, and wisdom. The 
principles of kamma (Sanskrit-karma) and rebirth provide 
a moral framework for understanding our actions and 
their consequences. All these teachings integrate 
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harmoniously, none contradicting or undermining the 
others. 

Now, juxtapose this with the wider body of knowledge. 
Remarkably, the Buddha’s teachings resonate with several 
scientific and psychological understandings. Daniel 
Goleman, psychologist and author, is purported to have 
said, "The high consensus between psychological and Buddhist 
thought...suggests a congruity of these differing paths to 
knowledge about the mind.” Buddha’s observations about the 
impermanence of all phenomena, the illusion of self, and 
the roots of human suffering reflect findings from 
neuroscience, psychology, and cognitive science. The 
Buddha’s emphasis on mindfulness finds echoes in a 
swathe of empirical studies demonstrating the benefits of 
mindfulness for mental health. 

The Buddha's teachings, rather than clashing with 
science, often seem to foreshadow it. Many concepts that 
modern psychology has begun to grasp, such as the 
influence of our mindset on our well-being, the power of 
mindfulness, and the root of suffering in our attachments 
and aversions, were described by the Buddha over two 
millennia ago. Thus, the teachings of the Buddha stand tall, 
consistent within themselves and strikingly congruent 
with contemporary scientific understanding. 

As Carl Sagan once said, "Science is not only compatible 
with spirituality; it is a profound source of spirituality." And in 
the Buddha's teachings, we find a vibrant illustration of 
this compatibility—a spirituality that is deeply consistent 
with the principles of scientific inquiry and understanding. 
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Replicability 


Finally, the Replicability of the Buddha's teachings 
rests on the premise that anyone can attain mental 
awakening through adherence to his guidelines. As Carl 
Sagan rightly pointed out, "Extraordinary claims require 
extraordinary evidence." Thousands of practitioners across 
centuries have achieved similar transformative 
experiences through the application of the Buddha’s 
prescription, providing a kind of experiential replicability. 
Moreover, the benefits of mindfulness, a central tenet of 
his teachings, have been corroborated by numerous 
scientific studies, attesting to their reproducibility under 
controlled conditions. 

It is however essential to remember, as Thomas Kuhn 
aptly noted, that "Truth emerges more readily from error than 
from confusion.""” Kuhn's adage deftly underscores the 
significance of clarity in the pursuit of truth. It speaks to 
the idea that erroneous beliefs, while not accurate, 
represent a form of understanding that can be refined and 
corrected, whereas confusion signifies a lack of 
understanding altogether. 

Kuhn, a respected philosopher of science, is known 
for his groundbreaking work on the nature of scientific 
revolutions. He posited that scientific progress occurs not 
through a linear accumulation of knowledge, but rather 
through periodic 'paradigm shifts’. These shifts involve 
dramatic changes in the prevailing scientific consensus 
and often occur when the accumulation of anomalies or 
‘errors’ in the prevailing paradigm causes it to be 
questioned, leading to a period of scientific crisis and 
eventually to a paradigm shift. 
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When we apply Kuhn's quote to the teachings of the 
Buddha, we see that one of the foundational tenets of his 
teachings; the concept of avijja or ignorance for example, 
aligns quite remarkably. The Buddha taught that the root 
cause of suffering is ignorance, a kind of ‘error’ in our 
understanding of the nature of reality. This ignorance 
leads us to cling to things as permanent when they are not, 
and to seek satisfaction in things that ultimately cannot 
provide lasting happiness. But the Buddha also taught that 
this ignorance can be dispelled through the practice of the 
Noble Eightfold Path, leading to the cessation of suffering. 
In other words, truth—the understanding of reality as it 
truly is—emerges from correcting the ‘error’ of ignorance. 

Moreover, in the context of practicing the Buddha’s 
teachings, students are encouraged to make mistakes and 
learn from them. This aligns with Kuhn's assertion that 
truth is more readily born out of error than confusion. In 
one of his many lectures, the 14th Dalai Lama often says, 
"The goal is not to be better than the other man, but your previous 
self." 

In both Kuhn's philosophy of science and the Buddha's 
teachings, we find an acknowledgement of the value of 
errors, of missteps, as stepping stones on the path to truth, 
which involves, as Kuhn mentioned, a paradigm shift; a 
shift in one’s thinking and perception. In both, confusion 
is the fog that obscures the path, while error, when 
recognized and corrected, is the lamp that illuminates it 
(dipa bhasa). 

While it may seem audacious to examine teachings 
like those of the Buddha under the lens of scientific inquiry, 
it becomes clear, when approached with openness and 
rigor, that these ancient teachings indeed hold a place 
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within the expansive realm of scientific discourse. It is the 
convergence of these diverse sources of wisdom—-spiritual 
and scientific—that shapes our understanding of the 
universe and our place within it. 

As one ascends the mountaintop to survey the expanse 
of our intellectual odyssey, a remarkable revelation 
dawns—the teachings of the Buddha, far from standing in 
the contentious battlefield against the scientific endeavor, 
are in profound resonance with it. They embody the 
foundational spirit of science—an ardent thirst for inquiry, 
a steadfast commitment to skepticism, and a veneration 
for empirical evidence—providing a path to enlightenment 
that invites scrutiny and welcomes verification by anyone 
courageous enough to embark on this transformative 
expedition. 

This intricate pas de deux between science and 
introspective practice is not one of rivalry but a mellifluous 
harmony, each augmenting the other in the noble pursuit 
of truth and deeper understanding. A dance 
choreographed on the grand stage of existence itself, 
where the objective gaze of science waltzes with the 
subjective insight of the Buddha’s teachings. 

In the grand tapestry of human progression, marked 
by an insatiable appetite for scientific advancement and a 
parallel longing for a deeper, more profound 
understanding, one finds a thoughtful echo in the words of 
the Dalai Lama, an enlightened torchbearer: "If scientific 
analysis were conclusively to demonstrate certain claims in 
Buddhism to be false, then we must accept the findings of science 
and abandon those claims." "* 

A sentiment as refreshing as the morning dew, it 
asserts the unequivocal supremacy of truth, wherever it 
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may be found. This forms a dignified coda to our 
intellectual symphony—a testament to our infinite 
capacity for continuous learning, growth, transcending 
entrenched paradigms, and embracing a richer, more 
comprehensive understanding of the cosmos and our place 
within it. 

One can't help but conjecture that the future 
envisioned by Einstein—a future where the estranged 
twins of science and spirituality reunite in the quest for 
understanding—may be closer than it appears in our 
collective rear-view mirror. Yet, this realization ushers ina 
poignant paradox: How could one not discern that the 
teachings of the Buddha not only withstand the scrutiny of 
scientific rigor but also starkly diverge from the blind faith 
characteristic of the world’s faith-based religious dogmas? 
It's a question that looms large, demanding contemplation 
in the silent corridors of our consciousness. 


What is Technology? 


Given Feynman’s earlier definition of science, which no 
doubt many will agree, carries with it a certain 
commonsense, we can also argue that such things as 
programming languages are technology. Technology does 
not always have to be something physical, like a cell phone 
or a computer. Without the language and mathematics 
there would be no computers or cell phones. 

From Aristotle to the developers of Artificial 
Intelligence language programs, it is the integration of 
words and language that are at the seat of technological 
creation. 
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No one could rationally disagree that words and 
language form the backbone and framework of all non- 
physical science. This science has given us such things as 
Cognitive Behavioral Therapy, American Sign Language, 
and Quantum equations. 

The entire consequence of science is that it gives 
humans the power to do things, to manipulate knowledge, 
to utilize languages in such a way to change both physical 
and non-physical science. As Feynman mentioned in one 
of his lectures, the Industrial Revolution would not have 
been possible without advances in language that created 
the ideas on which the science depends. 


Let’s review: 


1) Science is a disciplined and specific method of 
discovering things. 

a. The Buddha’s teachings are a disciplined 
and specific method of discovering things. 

2) From the specific disciplines arises the knowledge 
that is confirmed to be true. 

a. From the specific disciplines of the 
Buddha’s teachings, arises the knowledge 
that is confirmed to be true. 

3) The consequence of these methods results in 
useable technology. 

a. Theconsequence of the Buddha’s methods 
results in useable skills. 


Applying this to the psychological sciences, in all forms of 
psychology and psychiatry, we can justify them as science 
because of the specific disciplined methods used to 
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discover how the human psyche operates. From these 
disciplined methods arose a huge body of knowledge that, 
through repetitive testing, are confirmed to be true, and 
thus reliable. The results have been the development of a 
useful technology and useful skills. 

In any grand theatrical play of scientific discovery, the 
true value of the protagonist's role resides in its potency, its 
capacity to instigate change, effect transformation, and 
bear value. As Richard Feynman, a maestro of the quantum 
realm, aptly posited, the moral compass of a scientific 
discovery—its alignment with good or evil—resides not 
within the discovery itself but in how it's harnessed by the 
hands that wield it. 

To elucidate this concept further, I cast my thoughts 
back to an anecdote shared by Feynman, during a lecture 
in the tumultuous year of 1968—a year marked by both 
mankind's leap towards the moon and our grappling with 
terrestrial conflicts. Feynman relayed a profound narrative 
told to him by a Buddhist monk. In the monk's words, "To 
every man is given a key to the gates of heaven. The same key opens 
the gates of hell.""” 

Let us pause here for a crucial distinction. I must 
clarify that I am not implying that the Buddha endorsed 
nor propounded the Christian interpretations of heaven 
and hell. Quite the contrary, any reference to heaven or hell 
in the Buddha’s teachings is inevitably cloaked in metaphor. 
While these terms invoke imagery steeped in mythology, in 
the Buddha's lexicon they refer not to literal realms, but to 
states of existence characterized by degrees of suffering or 
contentment, misery or joy, hellish torment or heavenly 
bliss. 
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This key, given to us by the Buddha, is a 
transformative technology of the mind—an array of 
proven methods with the potency to alleviate the endemic 
suffering of the human condition. And the stunning 
consequence, far from incidental, is that when employed 
as prescribed, this key catalyzes a profound shift in 
perspective, a spiritual awakening that imbues emotional 
stability and illuminates the true nature of reality. 

In the crucible of this ancient wisdom, scientific 
discoveries bear an uncanny resemblance to that singular 
key—capable of unlocking either the pearly gates of heaven 
or the fiery pits of hell. The nuclear energy that fuels our 
stars, offering a tantalizing promise of near-limitless 
power, epitomizes this paradox. Harness it with wisdom 
and caution, and we light the path toa future free from the 
shackles of fossil fuels. Yet, wield it with recklessness, and 
we unleash a wrath akin to the destructive power of the sun 
itself. 

And so, one sees that the teachings of the Buddha 
serve as a veritable compass, guiding the wielder of the key. 
These teachings, much like the monk's key, are tools for 
either a mental awakening or self-inflicted suffering, 
depending upon their use. The precepts and practices of 
the Buddha’s teachings equip us with a moral and ethical 
framework, honing our discernment and shaping our 
intentions, guiding us towards opening the gates of heaven 
rather than hell. 

His teachings elucidate the nature of causality and 
interdependence, reminding us that actions have 
consequences, that the ripples we cast upon the pond of 
existence inevitably touch all shores. In this light, they 
remind those who wield the powerful key of scientific 
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discoveries to do so with wisdom, with compassion, with a 
mindful recognition of our interdependence, encouraging 
us to unlock doors that lead to the alleviation of suffering 
and the flourishing of all beings. 

The monk's key and the Buddha's teachings both 
highlight the responsibility that comes with power—the 
duty of every wielder to choose wisely, for every gate 
opened with that key affects not just the keyholder, but all 
of existence. 


Scientific Observation 


In science, the principle of whether something is so or not, 
true or not, is observation. Science relies on this principle 
as the ultimate and final judge of the veracity of an idea. It 
is not incongruent to say that, in science, the concept of 
proving something to be true is not a standard of what 
constitutes the trueness of something. Rather than 
proving something, science relies on the consequences 
associated with testing. As Feynman states that any 
exception to a rule is proof that the rule is wrong or 
incorrect. When such is the case, science then tests the 
exception to see if it is true. In this way, science can 
discover or determine if a rule is actually true or needs to 
either be thrown out, amended or adjusted to reflect the 
exception. 

True, unbiased and honest inquiry is essential. To do 
otherwise means to purposely avoid showing or revealing 
that something believed is wrong. Someone who 
approaches a belief or a scientific theory follows a moral 
path, understanding that to prove to be wrong leads to new 
methods for, and of, discovery for discerning why, but also 
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sets the stage for the possibility of the discovery of what is 
true. 

If the old rule doesn’t work, if there are exceptions, 
discrepancies and weaknesses in theories, beliefs or ideas, 
there is no benefit whatsoever to stubbornly or pridefully 
attached to the old rule. The critical juncture is approached 
when one seeks to understand why the old rule is wrong. In 
essence, doubt about what is believed is beneficial because 
it opens the door of discovery. 


According to Feynman, a scientist asks three basic 
questions: 

1) IfIdo this, what will happen? 

2) Should I do this? 

3) What is the value of this? 


I am inclined to call this format of inquiry the “Standard 
Method of Observation (SMO), if it does not already exist 
somewhere; for all things, not only science. 


Character of Observation 


Richard Feynman, in his irrepressible way, once declared 
that, "Observation cannot be rough." This statement, blunt as 
a scrawled equation ona blackboard, possesses a keen edge 
when examined. It underscores the absolute necessity of 
precision in the realm of science. A half-hearted gaze will 
not do. No, science demands a keen, unflinching observer, 
one who records with impeccable accuracy. It’s the 
unwavering gaze of the eagle, not the idle glances of the 
pigeon, that is required. 
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One could be forgiven for presuming that the serenely 
cross-legged Buddha, far removed from the tumultuous 
field of empirical science, would offer little to this 
discussion. But permit me to shake that presumption. 
What the Buddha advocated, across a span of centuries 
that dwarfs the existence of modern science, in fact 
marries harmoniously with Feynman’s dictum. 

The Buddha did not champion rough, cursory self- 
observation or mindfulness. Quite the opposite. He urged 
his followers to observe their own thoughts, emotions, and 
sensations with an almost scientific precision. In his 
teachings the details matter—a flicker of desire, a flare of 
anger, a trace of sadness. His spiritual practice, known 
widely as mindfulness or Vipassana, amounts to an 
unyielding empirical observation of the mind. Here, one 
does not simply sit in meditation with a mind adrift ina sea 
of idle whimsy. No, the practitioner is a vigilant observer, 
recording the comings and goings of thoughts and feelings 
with a Feynman-like accuracy. 

Consider the Anapanasati Sutta, where the Buddha 
instructs his followers on mindfulness of breathing. He did 
not merely instruct them to observe the breath, but to 
discern the nuanced distinction between a long breath and 
a short breath, to be aware of the entire body as they 
breathe, and to calm this bodily function. If that’s not a 
rigorous observation, I ask you, what is? 

So here we stand, where the distant worlds of a 
Buddha and a physicist intersect. The admonition of 
Feynman, that "Observation cannot be rough," finds an 
unexpected echo in the silent halls of meditation, in the 
watchful gaze of a practitioner immersed in mindfulness. 
Both, demand nota tepid, wavering attention, but a sharp, 
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relentless, unwavering observation—a beacon of light 
piercing the fog of ignorance, whether it be the mysteries 
of the atom or the labyrinth of the mind. One could not ask 
for amore harmonious fusion of the scientific and spiritual 
quest. It turns out then, that the Buddha, in his wisdom, 
was not just a spiritual guide, but also an advocate for the 
precision and rigor that modern science aspires to embody. 

On the incessant pursuit for verifiable truths, let me 
proclaim one thing outright: If I were to fashion my 
convictions, my actions on the anvil of second-hand truths, 
there needs to be a mode of proof, a touchstone of veracity 
to weigh the words of others. For, bereft of direct 
observation, we are left but to hinge our beliefs on 
assumptions—emblematic of a fragile scaffold erected on 
shaky grounds. A chorus of consensus is far from a 
certitude of correctness. To believe otherwise would be to 
cast our lot with those Medieval minds who, in their 
multitude, held the Earth to be the celestial nucleus, and 
anyone daring to counter this claim was subjected to 
reprehensible repercussions. 

In his seminal work, "The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions," philosopher Thomas Kuhn quipped, "Under 
normal conditions the research scientist is not an innovator but a 
solver of puzzles, and the puzzles upon which he concentrates are 
just those which he believes can be both stated and solved within 
the existing scientific tradition."”° Applying this logic, any 
inquest into truth requires a meticulous, surgical 
precision—a vigilance to detail that science of our era, at 
its best, has modelled, but was millennia ago adopted by 
none other than the Buddha. 

As we navigate the labyrinthine maze of truth 
discovery, the cardinal requirement is the exercise of 
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utmost vigilance in both testing and observation. It's akin 
to a high-stakes game of chess—every move, no matter 
how minute, matters. Therefore, the art of observation 
cannot be left to whims or happenstance. The tool must not 
be blunted by neglect but honed with steadfast 
commitment. 

As the venerable Sherlock Holmes, in Arthur Conan 
Doyle's story titled “A Scandal in Bohemia,” implores his 
assistant Dr. Watson, "You see, but you do not observe. The 
distinction is clear." To this end, a caveat must be added: 
Observation can all too easily be distorted, skewed by the 
invisible hand of bias. It’s not that bias in itself is an evil— 
rather, it’s an unwavering conviction in it that is the culprit, 
precluding the possibility of authentic exploration. 

The teachings of the Buddha implore us to observe the 
arising and passing of our own thoughts, emotions, and 
sensations—biases included—with detached mindfulness, 
recognizing their transient nature. In essence, to keep the 
door ajar for doubt, allowing for an objective appraisal of 
our observations. 

Those of us ensnared in the vise of our biases create 
self-imposed blinders, impervious to any insights that 
might threaten our cherished beliefs. And so, we remain, 
unwillingly or otherwise, locked in a static state, divorced 
from the fluid dynamics of truth. For observation, if it's to 
ascertain truth or value, must be rigorous, it must be 
complete. For the purposes of discovering our own 
suffering, and understanding what happiness is, we are 
duty-bound to test and re-test our observations; for 
consistency in the results are the litmus test of validity. 

Again, it is worth repeating the echo of the Buddha's 
words from the Kalama Sutta: "Do not believe in anything 
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simply because it is spoken and rumored by many... But after 
observation and analysis, when you find that anything agrees 
with reason and is conducive to the good and benefit of one and all, 
then accept it and live up to it." 

This is not a plea for radical skepticism, but rather an 
invitation to consider the enlightening nexus between 
Buddhist wisdom and modern science—a junction where 
observation is the path, leading either to the unveiling of 
truth or to the debunking of falsehood. So here we find 
ourselves, armed with the light of careful observation, 
ready to venture into the uncharted territories of the 
knowable universe of the human condition. 


Reasoning 


Leaving the Act of Scientific Observation and entering the 
Act of Scientific Reasoning, one cannot overstate the role 
of reasoning—a keystone, if you will, upon which the 
edifice of understanding rests. To paraphrase Isaac 
Newton, if we have been able to see further, it's by standing 
on the shoulders of giants, the unspoken part being the ability 
to discern what we see. However, if our reasoning is but an 
unruly schoolboy, unrestrained, or worse still, ensnared by 
the specter of biases born from unfounded beliefs, the 
fruits of our observation risk being fallacious and futile. 
The results will reflect nothing more than an abstract 
mirror of our distorted views, and such a farcical exercise 
can hardly pave the way to a discovery of truth or reality. 
The philosopher Bertrand Russell once noted, "In all 
affairs it's a healthy thing now-and-then to hang a question mark 
on the things you have long taken for granted." Disciplined 
reasoning, then, demands us to harbor the courage to 
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subject our deeply entrenched beliefs to the flame of 
scrutiny. In this crucible, if our beliefs survive, we are left 
with the nuggets of tested truth, another addition to our 
repository of knowledge. However, if the flames render 
our beliefs as nothing more than chaff, we are presented 
with an invaluable opportunity—a chance to interrogate 
the ashes of our erstwhile belief, to find the reason behind 
its falsehood. 

To be a seasoned observer, one requires unyielding 
persistence, dogged effort, and a good measure of bravery 
to stare unflinchingly at the uncomfortable, and 
sometimes inconvenient, truths revealed by our 
observations. Yet, above all, one must don the cloak of 
objectivity. To paraphrase John Locke, "The mind is furnished 


"121 


with ideas by experience alone. Only a_ steadfast 
commitment to unbiased reasoning can facilitate 
meaningful queries, identifying the elusive specter of bias, 
and enable the repeat performance of our tests. Only then 
can we, with a sigh of relief and triumph, declare an 
observation as either an unveiled truth or a debunked 
falsity. 

Yet, if the river of our knowledge flows with 
inconsistent currents, it hints at some unseen rocks 
beneath the surface—irregularities in our testing 
methodology, a grain of bias clouding our observational 
lens. These irregularities are akin to dust particles on a 
microscope slide, creating an illusion that obscures our 
vision. Such inconsistent results are a cry for attention— 
evidence of a flaw in either our testing or our observation 
that demands remediation. 

Emulating the disciplined reasoning of an 
accomplished scientist or embodying the unwavering 
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objectivity of the Buddha is not an effortless endeavor. Yet, 
the absence of this natural aptitude is not a condemnation 
to perpetual ignorance. It simply underscores the need for 
dedication, for practice, and for the hard-won virtue of 
perseverance. 

Navigating the labyrinthine pathways of our mind—a 
realm teeming with deep-rooted beliefs and biases— 
requires a faithful adherence to disciplined reasoning. The 
teachings of the Buddha not only highlight this need but 
also equip us with the compass to steer our journey, a 
journey of self-discovery and the revealing of truth. 

The primacy of disciplined reasoning rings clear in the 
echo of Albert Einstein's words: "The important thing is not to 
stop questioning. Curiosity has its own reason for existing." In 
this light, one might view the Buddha's teachings as a call 
to arms—a call to unceasing inquiry, to continually 
interrogate our assumptions and challenge our beliefs. To 
quote Sir Francis Bacon, "Ifa man will begin with certainties, 
he shall end in doubts; but if he will be content to begin with doubts, 


"™2 Tn the crucible of this 


he shall end in certainties. 
questioning, our faulty beliefs and ill-conceived biases— 
those specters that cloud our perception—are laid bare, 
enabling us to discern truth from untruth, reality from 
illusion. 

Our beliefs and biases are like invisible puppeteers, 
guiding our thoughts, our actions, and our interpretations 
of the world around us. It is by using the scalpel of 
disciplined reasoning that we can reveal these unseen 
strings, understand their influence, and strive to break 
free. Again, I know I must appear to be a broken record, 
but I think it is worth repeating, yet again, the ethos so 
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wonderfully captured in the musings of Richard Feynman: 
"The first principle is that you must not fool yourself—and you are 
the easiest person to fool." The Buddha's teachings encourage 
us to be relentlessly truthful to ourselves, to acknowledge 
our biases, and to strive for a clearer understanding of our 
own nature and the world. 

In our endeavor to unearth our fallacies and biases, 
one must remain cognizant of the inherent challenge in 
this task. Carl Sagan poignantly expressed, "Finding the 
occasional straw of truth awash in a great ocean of confusion and 
bamboozle requires intelligence, vigilance, dedication, and 
courage. But if we don't practice these tough habits of thought, we 
cannot hope to solve the truly serious problems that face us. "” In 
the light of this wisdom, the Buddha’s teachings serve as a 
beacon, illuminating the way towards a deeper 
understanding of ourselves and the nature of existence. 

Thus, disciplined reasoning, as espoused by the 
Buddha and echoed by modern scientists and philosophers, 
becomes an invaluable ally. It acts as the sieve that 
separates the wheat of truth from the chaff of falsehood, 
bringing us ever closer to the realization of the Buddha’s 
enlightened vision—a liberation from the shackles of 
illusion and a profound understanding of the truth of 
existence. 

The Buddha's teachings present us with an 
enlightening exemplar. His approach demonstrates the 
importance of analysis—not just of our observations, but 
our very queries. The Buddha’s enlightenment wasn't a 
thunderous proclamation; rather, it was the culmination of 
a meticulously analytical process. His teachings reveal how 
a well-crafted question can lead to intriguing tests and 
yield specific, revelatory answers. "Humans suffer because of 
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desire," the Buddha concluded. Yet, this wasn’t the end, but 
rather a beginning—a springboard to further exploration: 
Why this conclusion? Is it true? What, then, is the true 
nature of enlightenment? 

And so, we find ourselves standing at the precipice of 
understanding, spurred by the Buddha's example, ready to 
leap into the chasm of inquiry and guided by the compass 
of disciplined reasoning. Thus, we embark on our own 
journey towards enlightenment, equipped with the tools of 
observation and reasoning, committed to unveiling the 
truths of our universe. 
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CHAPTER 25 


WHAT IS ENLIGHTENMENT? 


My friends, it seems the word "enlightenment" is treated 


with great carelessness by a sizable fraction of the World’s 
population. It is bandied about as a cheap moniker for a 
historical epoch, namely the Enlightenment or the Age of 
Reason - a period characterized by skepticism, a ceaseless 
quest for knowledge, and an invincible confidence in the 
ability of human reason. 

However, let's not delude ourselves, the term 
"enlightenment" as we understand it from the Buddha's 
narrative is but a pale and impoverished translation. A 
remnant of the idiosyncrasies of early translators of the 
Pali texts, the word, in reality, refers to the Pali term 
"bodhi". Not merely denoting a moment of 'Eureka!', it 
signifies a profound awakening to the truths of existence. 

Lend an ear to the late Zen Master Thich Nhat Hanh, 
who imparted: "Enlightenment for a wave in the ocean is the 
moment the wave realizes it is water."** To "know" - that's the 
essence of the root word "budh" and by extension "bodhi". 
To know ‘what,’ you may ask? The answer: To comprehend, 
to know and to truly grasp the nature of reality in all its 
intricate subtleties. 

Unquestionably, there exist myriad degrees of mental 
clarity; of awakening, as described in the Pali texts, known 
as the jhanas. Bodhi, however, is not simply another brick 
in this proverbial wall. It is the portal to Nibbana (Nirvana), 
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the ultimate blowing out of the flames of suffering, the 
supreme state of tranquility. 

Let's hold a magnifying glass to the role of our 
erstwhile translators, who, steeped in the Age of 
Enlightenment of the 19th century, decided upon the term 
"enlightenment" to capture the essence of the Buddha's 
awakening. Perhaps it was the most logical choice, the 
closest approximation they could find to explain the 
luminous transformation experienced by the Buddha. 

However, like a moth to a flame, I found myself 
irresistibly drawn to the Buddha's teachings. After 
painstaking years of study and practice, I reached the stark 
realization that our English word “enlightenment” is 
woefully insufficient to articulate the process and 
objective of bodhi. 

Let us play along for a moment, should we persist 
with the term "enlightenment", then let's consider it not as 
a static state but a transformative process. A process that 
metaphorically carries one from a state of emotional an 
intellectual immaturity to wisdom. From the shadows of 
ignorance to the light of truth about reality—our own and 
the World’s. 

I repeat this maxim of physicist Richard Feynman 
often, who elucidates, "The first principle is that you must not 
fool yourself - and you are the easiest person to fool." The journey 
of enlightenment, or bodhi if you prefer, commences with 
a sincere acceptance of the first three Noble Truths, a 
personal commitment to tread the Eightfold Path, the 
fourth Noble Truth. 

Further digging into the etymology, the root "budh," 
"to know," develops meaning with the addition of suffixes. 
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With the word "bodhi", the suffix "i" or "di" points towards 
the knower, the perceiver, the one who comprehends. 

While we all have fleeting moments of budh, full- 
blown bodhi is not everyone's daily cup of tea. It isn't 
merely an 'ah-ha' moment but a fundamental shift in our 
understanding of reality. 

Let's not shy away from the uncomfortable topic of 
emotional and intellectual immaturity, a condition not 
exclusive to children but lingering in the minds of many 
adults as well. This unpalatable immaturity is a product of 
narrow and limited understanding of one’s own world and 
the World at large. Even after being heavily educated, our 
perception of reality is often molded by our cultural milieu, 
societal norms, and unexamined beliefs. We act as passive 
recipients of information, accepting the authority of 
external sources rather than thinking critically and 
questioning whether what we're told is the authority. 

Consider the media, whether traditional or digital. It 
fills our minds with various reports, narratives, and ideas, 
to which we often surrender without much skepticism. We 
read books, consuming the ideas of the author, assigning 
them a kind of authority without subjecting their claims to 
our own rational examination. 

Take the case of a biology student, whose 
understanding of the subject is initially predicated on the 
authority of the teacher. His knowledge remains second- 
hand until he applies it practically, peering through the 
microscope himself. Here we encounter the clear 
distinction between scientific learning and religious belief. 
The ancient Greek philosopher Xenophanes (Zee-noff-an- 
eez), who aptly observed, "For the Greeks, their gods have the 
same nature as men, but surpass them in power. If cows or horses 
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had hands or could draw, they would represent their gods as cows 
or horses.""*° In most faith-based religions, teachings are 
centered on the authority of a supernatural entity, the 
truth of which is non-testable, unlike the teachings of the 
Buddha, where everything is empirically verifiable. 

Returning, once again, to the term "enlightenment" 
or "bodhi", I suggest a broader understanding. Whether 
we employ the term bodhi, enlightenment, or awakening, 
it is about transforming one's mental state, involving our 
will, perception of authority, and use of reason. Reason, as 
philosopher Immanuel Kant observes, can be both a tool 
for achieving knowledge and a path to self-delusion. It's 
only as good as the knowledge and capability of the 
reasoner. 

Venturing forth on the Eightfold Path, one starts 
experiencing a profound mental and _ emotional 
transformation. One comes face to face with one's own 
immaturity, recognizing that the responsibility of change 
rests squarely on one's own shoulders. The journey to 
enlightenment (bodhi) involves harnessing our own 
reasoning abilities to usher in a genuine transformation, a 
radical overhaul of our understanding of the world around 
us and ourselves. 

As you can see friends, our quest for enlightenment 
or bodhi is no trifling matter. It demands intellectual rigor, 
emotional resilience, and a commitment to continual self- 
improvement. Remember, the pursuit of truth is the 
noblest enterprise of the mind. Never stop questioning, 
never stop learning, and never cease on the path of 
awakening. As the Buddha himself has said, "Three things 
cannot be long hidden: the sun, the moon, and the truth." °° 
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CHAPTER 26 


CONSENSUS 


The Role Consensus Plays 


Atlow me, if I may, to add my two cents on this rather 


salient topic of consensus - an often-misunderstood 
creature in our collective cognitive menagerie. Many an 
unfortunate soul has stumbled upon the painful 
realization that consensus - the agreement in opinion of 
the masses - does not always wear the mantle of truth. A 
solitary voice of dissent may indeed bear the torch of 
correctness while the chorus sings off-key. Yet, the flip 
side of this coin reveals the peril of delusion, a snare for the 
lone wolf who believes himself right while the world errs. 

Galileo, the tenacious astronomer who saw the world 
from a unique vantage point, was no stranger to the 
ideological isolation. He stood firm in his knowledge, 
gleaned from rigorous observation, that our humble Earth 
was not the center of the universe, a reality that flew in the 
face of the consensus prevalent of the time. 

Let us not be hasty in dismissing consensus wholesale, 
however. It functions as a seismograph, recording the 
quakes and ripples of the happenings of the World. Yet, 
like a compass without a magnetic North, it offers no 
guarantee of truth. It's evident that we harbor a double 
standard when it comes to consensus in realms like 
religion and politics, and particularly pseudo-science. 
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Here is where the strength of the mind comes into its 
own. Again, like a broken record, I repeat the physicist 
Richard Feynman, "The first principle is that you must not fool 
yourself - and you are the easiest person to fool." We must 
muster the courage to interrogate our beliefs, to test them 
under the unforgiving glare of reason. We must not merely 
accept something as true but question why it holds true. 
To do so, one must be a willing participant in this 
intellectual endeavor. 

The transformation from a state of relative ignorance, 
resting heavily on the authority of others, to one of 
enlightenment (budh) - knowledge based on personal 
experience - requires two key ingredients. First, a resolute 
adherence to the method of transformation. Second, the 
ability to employ a well-honed sense of reason, free from 
the shackles of pre-existing beliefs and opinions. 

These elements enable us to analyze our long-held 
beliefs and opinions, setting aside bias, and using reason 
to discern the veracity of our accepted truths, many of 
which are held up by the authority of others. As we come 
of age in our reason and knowledge, there comes a point 
when such deliberation is no longer necessary. We arrive 
at a state of clarity, seeing things as they are, not as they're 
presented. This is the ultimate reward of the Eightfold 
Path - enlightenment, oras the Buddha taught, bodhi - full 
awakening. 

In this process, we are the primary subjects, the focus 
of our awakening. An integral part of this process is 
compassion - the desire to help others realize this truth. 
However, although this journey is voluntary, it does 
require that you harness the power of your reason to define 
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your autonomy from any doctrine or belief that you cannot 
directly experience or test. 

Awakening teaches you to recognize and be wary of 
the traps of delusion, dogma, and blind faith that spring 
from an unskillful use of reason. Recognize the limits of 
knowledge based on experience, and use reason to weed 
out elements that do not contribute to your efforts. You 
voluntarily choose how you relate to and react to reality, 
and this relationship with reality, in turn, influences your 
behavior. 

Popular perception may paint a picture of 
enlightenment as a sudden, transformative event. In 
reality however, it is the end point of a journey, the 
culmination ofa series of experiences and realizations that 
occur as you traverse the Eightfold Path. Enlightenment is 
actually a state of mental awakening to the extent that the 
person who becomes awakened can never go back to 
ignorance. 

The contemplative may argue that the practice of this 
Path necessitates a skeptical approach to everything, a 
constant questioning of truth. This isn't the case. 
Practicing the Path doesn't entail casting doubt on every 
aspect of reality, which would be an exhausting, and quite 
frankly, an unnecessary endeavor. Certain truths can be 
accepted at face value. We look in the mirror and accept 
the hue of our hair, the shape of our face, the color of our 
eyes. Memory and recognition are products of our genetic 
inheritance. When we push down ona vehicle's gas pedal, 
we expect a surge in speed. These facts do not form the 
crux of the Eightfold Path. Its goal is to validate truths that 
matter, truths that directly influence our wellbeing and 
perception of our own human condition. 
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In this quest, one becomes a kind of historical 
archaeologist of the self, examining thought patterns, 
emotions, and reactions. This investigation isn't about 
nitpicking past life events, but more about understanding 
our emotional and mental responses to those events and 
how they have shaped the perception about our “self.” It’s 
a highly personal archaeological expedition, uncovering 
the mechanisms behind our existence. 

In administering the medicine of the Eightfold Path, 
understanding the condition being treated is critical. This 
process of self-inquiry brings to light your interactions 
with reality and how you've allowed them to shape you. 
You cease to be overly concerned with matters that 
previously held your attention. While you can retain your 
political opinions, you no longer fixate on dogma, 
unverifiable truths, or become so attached to political 
opinions that you do not know where politics end and you 
begin. Opinions and beliefs become less personal and you 
become less attached to some form of identity that is 
linked to certain aspects of the World. As the Buddha 
himself displayed when quizzed on the infiniteness of the 
universe or the existence of the soul, he refused to answer. 
Any potential response would have been futile, as it 
couldn't be empirically tested or verified. 

Much of this process is about understanding the 
homogeneity of the system that Buddha prescribed. The 
Eightfold Path is incredibly pragmatic and practical in 
promoting mental and emotional maturity. 

As the father of pragmatism aptly said: "The self is not 
something ready-made, but something in continuous formation 


through choice of action.""*’ The pursuit of bodhi, then, 
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challenges you to scrutinize your actions, your moral 
compass, and the motivation behind your behavior. This is 
no surface-level exploration of Buddhism. It's not about 
soothing melodies, brief meditation breaks, or repeating 
quotes from Buddhist personalities. It's certainly not 
about performing yoga poses to a backdrop of chanting 
monks. Without a grasp of the bigger picture, these 
practices become hollow rituals. 

Beware the peddlers of quick-fix enlightenment, the 
New Age philosophers offering bite-sized wisdom. Some 
of these teachings might hold merit, but in many cases, 
they are mere repackaged echoes of Buddha's teachings, 
now weakened in their diluted form. However, if these 
teachings withstand the scrutiny of your reasoned 
judgement, they may contain valuable insights. 

Through constant practice, you develop a discerning 
eye, separating the subjective from the objective. As you 
cultivate an objective mindset, you lay the groundwork for 
understanding the essence of your own human condition. 
This mental evolution brings clarity in dealing with the 
first Three Noble Truths. 

Understanding ourselves as subjective beings in an 
objective world, we begin to see that our morals, often seen 
as subjective, hold intrinsic objective value. We start to see 
consensus for what it is - subjective until verified by 
personal experience and analysis. The Buddha himself 
advises, "Believe nothing, no matter where you read it or who has 
said it, not even if I have said it, unless it agrees with your own 
reason and your own common sense." 

In the quest for mental awakening, the Eightfold Path 
challenges you to be the ultimate judge, the final arbiter of 
your own truth, your own bodhi. 
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CHAPTER 27 


THE FINGER AND THE MOON 


W. all do it. Whenever we find some point of view, 


teaching of the Buddha, political, medical or social view 
that, for some reason, resonates with us or fits our own 
perspectives and opinions, we glom onto them with the 
fierceness of a Ninja warrior, ready to defend what we 
think is true, sometimes regardless of the cost. And, we 
can be quite divisive with how we go about this defense. 

Some people employ an_ intellectual passive- 
aggressive approach, while others become outright angry 
and confrontational. In essence the goal is never to simply 
voice our opinion, we want, perhaps require, that others 
accept our perspective and point of view as truth carved in 
stone. 

The intellectual will engage themselves in a rigorous 
investigation of their beliefs and opinions for the purpose 
of proving their point. However, conveniently, certain 
facts that may exist about their focus of inquiry that do not 
align with their personal point of view or belief, are 
conveniently ignored. They cherry-pick only pieces and 
parts of a whole picture, isolating only those that 
specifically support their perspective or viewpoint. They 
do this in order to generate a convincing case when 
presenting their beliefs. This is passive-aggressiveness. 
Their goal is to leave others speechless while agreeing with 
their perspective because of their audience’s sheer lack of 
evidence to the contrary. 
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Of course, the angry person simply becomes 
emotionally attached to their views, often bullying their 
point of view onto others. The goal is to get their audience 
to placate them, thus acquiescing to agree to the emotional 
presentation of what they believe. The emotional, angry, 
visually frustrated person is easy to identify. 

I will also indulge in some cherry-picking of my own, 
as I selectively harvest from the abundant fields of the 
Buddha's teachings and the ideas of various thinkers, all in 
an effort to enlighten this matter. 

Gautama's teachings, void of the divine, don't call for 
blind faith but appeal for scrutiny and exploration. To 
draw from the core issue at hand—the tendency of lay 
Buddhists, particularly in the West, to selectively 
appropriate Buddha's teachings—let us revisit the Parable 
of the Finger and the Moon. The Buddha advised, much 
like a patient parent to an overeager child, "Just as a finger 
pointing at the moon is not the moon itself, my teachings 
are simply a guide to awakening, not Nibbana (Nirvana- 
Sanskrit) itself." Indeed, a classic case of mistaking the 
map for the territory, if you will. 

It's clear then, that the Buddha was no advocate of 
dogmatic adherence to his words, but rather a promoter of 
experiential understanding. The Kalama Sutta, a central 
text of the Buddha’s teachings, addresses this explicitly. 
Buddha exhorts the Kalamas not to follow teachings 
blindly, including his own, but to question and test them 
based on their own experience and reasoning. 

Yet, how astonishing it is that, even with such a clear 
directive, we humans still manage to stray! As I have 
repeatedly mentioned before, this brings to mind the 
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words of physicist Richard Feynman: "The first principle is 
that you must not fool yourself—and you are the easiest 
person to fool." 

The core of the problem lies in our propensity for 
confirmation bias—our eagerness to embrace those 
aspects of the teachings that align with our preconceived 
notions and desires, while conveniently disregarding the 
rest. This cognitive shortcoming isn't exclusive to the 
followers of the Buddha, or religion, for that matter. 
Scientists, philosophers, and laymen alike are all 


susceptible to this pitfall, as behavioral economist Daniel 


Kahneman so astutely points out in his work’*®. 


This predilection for over-focusing on certain 
teachings, or popular quotes, without taking in the 
broader context, is like admiring a single leaf while 
ignoring the tree from which it sprung. As Zen master 
Thich Nhat Hanh eloquently puts it: "You carry Mother Earth 
within you. She is not outside of you. Mother Earth is notjust your 
environment." 

So, to avoid this pitfall, wouldn’t it logically be more 
beneficial to strive and absorb the entirety of the Buddha's 
teachings, not merely the parts that sit well with our 
palette? We must engage critically, apply discernment, 
and encourage a spirit of inquiry, all while remembering 
that the Buddha's words are only a guide, not the ultimate 
truth about our own life, which can only be obtained 
through direct experience. 

It's easy to cherry-pick and over-focus. It's 
comfortable, familiar. But it is a desecration of intellectual 
rigor and a disservice to the richness of the Buddha's 
teachings. He would, I dare say, urge us to scrutinize the 
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uncomfortable, wrestle with the difficult, and not be 
content with mere fingers when the moon is in full view. 

To perform this intricate choreography, dancing 
across the realms of politics, medicine, religion, and so on, 
we shall continue to explore the human predilection for 
believing what we wish to believe. In the process, we shall 
tap into the reserves of the Buddha's wisdom and a 
generous helping of the biting analysis of cognitive biases 
that have been offered by our contemporary scholars. 

Let us start with the hotbed of public opinion and 
personal ambition: politics. In the realm of governance, it 
is de rigueur to cherry-pick information, focus on 
convenient truths, and engage in the grand dance of 
confirmation bias. Politicians are experts at weaving 
narratives that ensnare their target demographics. The 
audience, in turn, is often eager to be entangled. 

In the words of the Buddha, "What we think, we 
become." Hence, if our political proclivities lean towards a 
particular party, we tend to readily accept narratives that 
reinforce our alignment while dismissing or downplaying 
contradictory evidence. This biased perspective solidifies 
our beliefs, engendering a form of political tribalism that 
only serves to fracture societies. 

Next, let's navigate the labyrinth of medicine. The 
anti-vaccine movements, for instance, are excellent 
studies of selective bias in action. Despite a global 
consensus in the scientific community about the efficacy 
and safety of vaccines, people cherry-pick isolated 
incidents or pseudoscientific studies to feed their fears or 
to support their pre-established beliefs. Here we might 
borrow a pearl from Christopher Hitchens: "What can be 
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asserted without evidence, can also be dismissed without 


evidence. ~*" 


Turning our attention now to social events, we see the 
echo of this behavior in many areas—racial tensions, 
climate change debates, gun control, and more. Each side 
selectively appropriates data and anecdotes that bolster 
their position, and in the process, the discourse is 
diminished, and the path to resolution becomes 
obfuscated. As Zen Master Shunryu Suzuki puts it, "In the 


beginner's mind there are many possibilities, but in the expert's 


mind there are few.""°° 


At the root of all these cases—politics, medicine, and 
social issues—is our human propensity for cognitive bias. 
We tend to accept information that aligns with our 
existing beliefs and reject that which does not. Daniel 
Kahneman's work on this topic is instructive. His 
delineation of System 1 and System 2 thinking—where 
System 1 is fast, intuitive, and emotion-driven, and 
System 2 is slow, deliberate, and logical—sheds light on 
our mental processes. We often rely on our reactive 
System 1 thinking, leading us to believe what we want to 
believe, instead of engaging the more effortful System 2 to 
critically evaluate information. 

To navigate this sea of bias and selective information, 
we must heed the advice of the Buddha in the Kalama 
Sutta. We must question, scrutinize, and verify what we 
hear, and not merely accept it because it aligns with our 
existing worldview or because it comes from an authority 
figure. In this endeavor, we might do well to remember 


Carl Sagan's Razor: "Extraordinary claims require 


extraordinary evidence." 
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The clear-eyed embrace of reality, complex and 
challenging as it may be, is the only path towards genuine 
understanding. This is true in politics, medicine, social 
issues, and indeed, in allarenas of life. Cherry-picking and 
over-focusing may provide momentary comfort, but they 
are merely fingers pointing at the moon. The moon itself, 
the truth in all its intricate complexity, requires a deeper, 
more committed gaze. 


Cognitive Bias: Is it the Moon or a Finger? 


The devil indeed resides in the details, or rather, in the 
underlying cognitive biases that shape our cherry-picked 
perspectives. They are the unseen puppeteers 
orchestrating the narratives we cling to and zealously 
propagate. 

Humans are, at best, rationalizing creatures, not the 
rational beings we often perceive ourselves to be. Our 
cognitive biases, the subtle tugs on our marionette strings, 
drive us to interpret the world in ways that are consistent 
with our preexisting beliefs and emotional inclinations. 

Let's pull back the curtain and expose these hidden 
biases in the spotlight. We are pattern-seeking creatures; 
our brains are wired to find order in chaos and coherence 
in the disconnected. Carl Jung, the Swiss psychiatrist, 
once stated, "The least of things with a meaning is worth more 


in life than the greatest of things without it."** 


Craving for meaning drives us to cherry-pick 
information and to construct and promote narratives that 
create an illusion of control, predictability, self- 
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importance and identity. The effort to construct these 
narratives can often lead to a dogged refusal to accept any 
evidence, opinion or proof that may be contrary to our own, 
no matter how compelling. 

This is cognitive bias in action. As Daniel Kahneman, 
who did groundbreaking work on this very topic, explains 
that our brains are divided into two systems: System 1, 
which is fast, intuitive, and prone to bias; and System 2, 
which is slow, deliberate, and more capable of rational 
thought. The problem is that we rely heavily on System 1, 
leading us to form and cling to simplistic narratives that 


: 1 
cater to our biases. a 


This is why cognitive bias is central to this discussion. 
When confronted with disconfirming evidence, cognitive 
dissonance—a state of mental discomfort—sets in. As 
Leon Festinger, the psychologist who proposed the theory 
of cognitive dissonance, explains that we're driven to 
resolve this discomfort, often by rejecting or discrediting 
the conflicting information. 

The Buddha, in his wisdom, recognized this human 
propensity for self-deception. As he states in the 
Dhammapada, "Whatever harm an enemy may do to an enemy, 


or a hater to a hater, an ill-directed mind inflicts on oneself a 


greater harm."** 


We need to acknowledge these inherent biases and 
actively engage our more deliberate, analytical cognitive 
processes to ensure a more objective analysis. As Hitchens 
would argue, the path to truth is seldom a straight line, 


and Bertrand Russell would remind us that the intelligent 
are full of doubt. 
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Cognitive bias plays a pivotal role in our tendencies to 
cherry-pick and propagate biased perspectives. The game, 
my friends, is not merely in finding ways to support our 
chosen beliefs but in cultivating the courage and humility 
to question them. For only then can we see past the finger 
to behold the true majesty of the moon. 

To illustrate the role of cognitive bias, I refer you to 
the Wizard in the story of the Wizard of Oz. For those who 
may not be familiar with this story, following is a brief 
synopsis. The story begins with a young girl named 
Dorothy, who lives in the heartland of Kansas with her 
Aunt Em and Uncle Henry. A sudden and ferocious cyclone 
transports Dorothy and her little dog, Toto, in their house, 
to the magical land of Oz. The house, in its descent, 
accidentally kills the Wicked Witch of the East, earning 
Dorothy the gratitude of the Munchkins, and possession 
of the magical ruby slippers from the deceased witch, but 
also the wrath of the dead witch’s sister, the wicked witch 
of the West. 

Wanting to return to Kansas, Dorothy is advised by 
the Good Witch of the North to seek the help of the Wizard 
of Oz, who resides in the Emerald City at the end of the 
Yellow Brick Road. 

On her journey, Dorothy befriends a Scarecrow 
seeking brains, a Tin Woodman desiring a heart, and a 
Cowardly Lion in need of courage. Believing the Wizard 
can grant their wishes, they accompany Dorothy to the 
Emerald City. 

Upon reaching the city, they are initially awed by the 
Wizard's grandeur and promises. However, in exchange 
for granting their wishes, the Wizard demands they kill 
the Wicked Witch of the West, the sister of the Wicked 
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Witch of the East. After overcoming numerous trials and 
finally managing to kill the witch, the group returns to the 
Wizard. 

But, the story takes a turn when Toto, Dorothy's dog, 
accidentally pulls back a curtain, revealing the Wizard to 
be an ordinary man with no real magic, manipulating the 
city's inhabitants’ beliefs through tricks and illusions. 

The story ends with Dorothy learning that she had the 
ability to return home all along—by clicking the heels of 
the magical shoes and wishing to return home. She does 
so, waking up in Kansas surrounded by her family, with 
the whole adventure in Oz seeming like a dream. 

The Wizard of Oz is a delightful tale of adventure and 
self-discovery, revealing that often, the things we seek are 
already within us. For the purposes of illustrating 
“cognitive bias,” I only focus on the Wizard in this tale. As 
this tale unfolds near to the end of the story, the Wizard, it 
is revealed, is actually an ordinary man with no real magic, 
who manipulates others by trickery. This imposter wizard 
has draped himself in artifice and illusion—a most fitting 
metaphor for our journey through the realms of cherry- 
picked perspectives and cognitive biases. 

The denizens of Oz, in their longing for certainty and 
solutions, become willing participants in the grand 
deception orchestrated by the man behind the curtain. 
They see in the Wizard an all-powerful figure, a font of 
wisdom, capable of granting their deepest desires. Not 
dissimilar, I might add, to how we often willingly swallow 
half-truths and skewed narratives that align with our 
hopes, fears, and preconceived notions. 

The Wizard himself is a master of the theatre of 
cognitive bias, expertly crafting narratives that play into 
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the desires and fears of the people of Oz. I liken the Wizard 
to an unscrupulous politician or religious figure, using 
smoke and mirrors (quite literally in this case) to foster 
beliefs beneficial to his reign and status. 

The psychological insights of Daniel Kahneman 
mentioned earlier, come into play here as well. The people 
of Oz lean heavily on their System 1thinking, accepting the 
Wizard's ostentatious displays of power as truth without 
question. The spectacle, the grandeur, all serve to trigger 
emotional responses that bypass rational, critical 
thought—System 2 thinking. 

But, of course, the curtain is eventually pulled back, 
revealing the Wizard for what he truly is—an ordinary 
man, manipulating perceptions from behind the scenes. 
And isn't this similar to what we all face? To pull back the 
curtains of our biases and preconceived notions, to reveal 
the world as it truly is, not as we wish it to be. In many 
respects, we willingly become our own Wizard of Oz. 

The Buddha, in his wisdom, encourages discernment. 
“Believe nothing, no matter where you read it, or who said it, no 
matter if I have said it, unless it agrees with your own reason and 
your own common sense." Even in the face of an apparently 
all-powerful Wizard, we are called to question, to 
investigate, to see beyond the spectacle to the reality 
behind the curtain. 

Bertrand Russell's warning also rings particularly 
true in the land of Oz: "The trouble with the world is that the 
stupid are cocksure and the intelligent are full of doubt."*° Let us 
not be the unquestioning citizens of Oz, blinded by 
spectacle and misled by illusions. Rather, let's have the 
courage to doubt, to pull back the curtain, to see the world, 
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and yes, to see even the Wizards of our world, as they truly 
are. For in the quest for truth, as in the journey to Oz, it is 
not the destination but the journey of discovery that truly 
matters. Adapting the teachings of the Buddha into one’s 
life is the journey. Dorothy must complete her journey to 
discover for herself what is most important in life. She 
discovers herself. Her destination was not the Emerald 
City of Oz, but a mental awakening of reality. 

The Wizard of Oz is not simply a children's tale—it is 
a mirror held up to human nature, and its reflection is all 
too familiar to us, particularly in the realm of spirituality, 
religious, political, medical and social beliefs. 

Let us consider the well-meaning laypersons of 
Western societies, intrigued by the exotic allure of 
Buddhism and seeking solace in its teachings. They are, in 
essence, Dorothy and her band of seekers, looking for a 
Wizard to provide them with the answers. And indeed, in 
the realm of dharma teachings, there are plenty of 
Wizards willing to oblige. 

A variety of teachers, draped in saffron robes and an 
air of Eastern mysticism, command the stage. Some of 
them, it has to be said, are genuine and earnest in their 
intent, deserving of respect. But there are others, like the 
Wizard behind the curtain, who are more illusionist than 
sage, offering a brand of Buddhism that caters to Western 
ideals and cognitive biases. 

Such figures are no less purveyors of spiritual snake 
oil. They capitalize on the novelty of Eastern philosophy 
and the human propensity for cognitive bias, repackaging 
the Buddha's teachings into palatable, bite-sized morsels 
for the spiritually famished. 
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Herein lies a danger. When the teachings of the 
Buddha, or any spiritual teachings for that matter, are re- 
engineered to appease cognitive biases, the teachings are 
at risk for losing essence and true meaning. It becomes a 
self-affirming echo chamber rather than a transformative 
path. Followers of these teachers end up fixating on the 
finger pointing at the moon, mistaking the reinterpreted 
teachings for the actual teachings of the Buddha. 

Even worse, such cherry-picked spirituality often 
fuels factionalism and discord among the different 
branches of Buddhism; with followers clinging fiercely to 
their particular interpretations and engaging in bitter 
debates to validate their biases. It’s parallel to, as the 
teacher Pema Chodron pointed out in one of her public 
talks, “Like peace marchers hitting each other over the head with 
their peace signs.”—a grotesque parody of the very ideals 
they purport to uphold. 

The Buddha himself warned against this in the 
Kalama Sutta, cautioning his followers not to accept any 
teachings—including his own—blindly but to test them 
against their own experience and wisdom. The Buddha's 
dhamma is not a dogma to be swallowed whole, but a raft 
to be used as a tool to traverse from the shore of ignorance 
to the shore of understanding. 

So, let us heed the Buddha's advice and take these 
acerbic observations with a grain of sweetener. Let us not 
fall for the Wizard's spectacle, no matter how comforting 
or affirming it might be. Instead, let us bravely pull back 
the curtain of our cognitive biases, investigate the 
teachings for ourselves, and engage in dialogue with a 
spirit of openness and mutual respect. 
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In the end, the Buddha's teachings are not about 
proving oneself right, but about cultivating wisdom and 
compassion; about seeing things as they truly are. This is 
the moon at which the Buddha points. Let's not lose sight 
of it amidst the spectacle of self-affirming illusions. Let's 
remember, the Buddha's teachings were never about the 
finger, but always about the moon. 


Operation of Cognitive Bias: 
A Modern Example 


Continuing on with the saga of the Wizard, this time 
transplanted from the Emerald City to the intricate 
political landscape of the United States. A tale, perhaps 
more captivating because it unfolds not in the realms of 
fantasy but in the harsh light of reality. While many, if not 
most teachers, refrain from politics altogether, seeking 
rather to provide teachings that are universally applicable 
to all individuals, regardless of their political beliefs or 
affiliations. Also, a teacher of Dhamma actively tries to 
avoid the pitfalls of biases, while preserving harmony and 
focusing on the core teachings of the Buddha. 

However, I am stepping a bit out of the caste, 
comparing the Wizard of Oz to a well-known political 
figure of the present. However it is that you choose to view 
my analogy, so be it, but hopefully you are mentally and 
emotionally mature enough to read between the lines. 
Since I have never voted in the United States, and I have 
no political associations whatsoever, I use the following 
analogy from the perspective of a non-politically involved, 
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non-biased person, looking only from the vantagepoint of 
what I observe, and nothing more. 

It appears to me that the politician Donald Trump, 
among many other politicians, can be compared to the 
Wizard of Oz; a master illusionist, a pied piper of 
narratives that resonate with a certain demographic. With 
the finesse of an experienced Barnum showman, crafts 
fantastic tales of victimhood and triumph, of conspiracies 
and victories, that find a ready audience in those who feel 
unheard, disenfranchised, or simply yearn for a nostalgic 
vision of America that Mr. Trump promises to restore. In 
many ways, since most persons do not have a personal 
relationship with Mr. Trump, and do not know the truth 
first-hand, are subject to the manipulations of this Wizard, 
the same as the population in Oz. 

I believe that Mr. Trump has an uncanny ability to tap 
into the cognitive biases of certain people. System 1 
thinking, mentioned earlier, produces quick, intuitive, 
and emotionally-driven responses. The narratives spun by 
Mr. Trump trigger these automatic responses, bypassing 
critical evaluation or System 2 thinking. 

The concept of ‘confirmation bias,’ a particular kind 
of cognitive bias where individuals favor information that 
confirms their pre-existing beliefs, is particularly relevant 
here. Mr. Trump's narratives, no matter how far-fetched, 
are readily accepted by his followers because they align 
with their existing views, perceived grievances and desires. 

This powerful cognitive bias can lead people to 
overlook, or even dismiss, outright any contradicting 
evidence, even precedented legal arguments. After all, 
cognitive dissonance—the discomfort of holding two 
conflicting beliefs—is a potent force. It is easier for the 
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brain to discredit the indictments, painting them as 
political witch hunts, or media distortions, than to 
reconcile the image of Donald Trump the hero with that of 
Donald Trump the Wizard that he may actually be. 

Indeed, having studied both Civil and Criminal law in 
University, I understand that laws formulated in these two 
areas are formulated over time. Developmental changes 
made through codifications and amendments of 
accumulated case law take place over years through the 
actions of courts and legislative bodies. Each new change 
or new law takes precedence over the old law, while 
retaining the core of the original law and the reason it was 
created. The nature of this legal system provides the ability 
to flesh-out misuse, inconsistencies and errors within 
existing laws. Because this system has worked, not 
without difficulty at times, we have come to rely on this 
system for hundreds of years. Suffice-it-to-say, it is 
difficult to legally indict a person without both the legal 
authority and the legal precedent of current law for no 
reason. There must be substantive evidence to support 
such. Yet, the biases of his followers cause them to reject 
this centuries-old legal methodology, and believe that any 
ensuing proceedings are falsehoods or exaggerations. This 
is an alarming testament that highlights the power of 
cognitive biases in shaping our understanding of reality 
with regard to the Wizard of Florida. 

It is certainly fitting to draw from the wisdom of the 
Buddha with regard to this, in that we become what we 
believe. The narratives we choose to accept shape our 
worldviews and, by extension, our actions. This calls for a 
more conscious, deliberate engagement with the 
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information we encounter, especially in the age of 
information overload. 

To pull back the curtain, to see beyond the illusions 
spun by charismatic leaders of any ilk, and to engage with 
reality as it is—this is the challenge we all face. Engaging 
with reality demands of us not just critical thinking but a 
willingness to confront uncomfortable truths and to 
question cherished beliefs not only about ourselves, but 
about popular consensuses and public figures. Only then 
can we free ourselves from the self-deceptive traps of 
cognitive bias, whether in politics or any other realm of life. 

To paraphrase the Buddha's philosophy, "We become 
what we believe,” is a keen observation of the human mind 
and a warning about the profound implications of our 
beliefs. This statement underscores the foundational 
principle of cognitive creation—that our beliefs and 
perceptions shape our reality. 

If we are caught in the trap of various forms of 
cognitive biases, our desire to understand and practice the 
teachings of the Buddha will become difficult, if not 
impossible. 

Cognitive Bias 
and the 
Buddha’s Teachings on Ignorance 


Necessity dictates a further dissection of cognitive bias, 
addressing, mainly, the distortion in thinking that 
influences beliefs and judgments, which leads us astray 
from objective truth, particularly about ourselves. In a 
sense, cognitive bias can be seen as a form of self- 
deception or lying to ourselves. 
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Let us consider the implications of this in light of the 
cause of suffering. Ignorance isn't merely a lack of 
knowledge, but a misperception or misunderstanding of 
reality as it is. Cognitive bias, being a distortion of 
perception, feeds into this ignorance, further entrenching 
us in the plethoric cycles of suffering. 

Our beliefs, influenced by cognitive biases, shape our 
thoughts, words, which in turn influences our actions. 
Actions are collectively known as kamma (karma) in the 
Buddha’s teachings. In essence, we are not only lying to 
ourselves, but we are acting according to, and living based 
on those lies. This disconnect from reality breeds 
dissatisfaction, conflict, and suffering. We create the 
suffering. In effect, we become prisoners of our self- 
deceptive narratives. 

For example, a person with an ingrained negativity 
bias, which is a tendency to focus more on negative aspects 
of life, may view the world as an inherently hostile place. 
This negativistic belief, in turn, influences their actions, 
perhaps causing them to react defensively, skeptical, 
overly cautious; stunting their sense of wonder, courage 
and confidence. Because their subsequent actions 
reinforce their beliefs (viewpoint/perspective), a self- 
fulfilling prophecy is created. They therefore, confirm 
their own beliefs and do not understand that what they 
believe is an illusion. In essence, they have become what 
they believe. 

But, as the Buddha teaches, there is a path to end this 
suffering, called the Noble Eightfold Path, which includes 
Right View and Right Understanding. These two aspects 
of the Path emphasize seeing things as they are, free from 
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the distortions of cognitive bias. They call for mindfulness 
and wisdom in our engagement with the world, cutting 
through the fog of self-deception. 

In essence, the Buddha's teachings encourage us to 
recognize our cognitive biases, to understand the 
suffering they can cause, and to cultivate wisdom that 
pierces through these illusions. In doing so, we can align 
our beliefs with reality, liberating ourselves from the self- 
created prisons of our biases. Thus, we become not what 
our biases would have us believe, but what we truly are: 
beings with the capacity for wisdom, compassion, and 
awakening. 

Now, let’s return once again to the political theatre, 
where reality often finds itself contorted into compelling 
narratives, where echoes of cognitive biases reverberate 
through the corridors of power. 

Returning once again to the theoretical scenario of a 
Trump-like politician: The consequences of believing in 
such a person’s narratives, which often conflict with 
empirical evidence, can be multifaceted and far-reaching. 
And, just as a reminder to the reader, I chose to use this 
modern-day example, not only because it is freshly 
unfolding, but because it is a perfect example of how 
cognitive bias operates. I have no opinion, belief or bias 
with regard to politicians. I have no, and have never had, 
any interest or affiliation with politics in six decades. 

That having been said, when the cognitive biases of a 
populace align with the cognitive biases of its leaders, we 
have a recipe for an interesting yet potentially treacherous 
drama, and this has been repeated innumerable times 
throughout history. 
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Firstly, under the influence of cognitive bias, policies 
and governance might become more based on ideology 
and less on factual data or expert advice. This could lead to 
decisions that ignore or dismiss issues of vital importance. 
In the face of a global pandemic, for instance, policies 
driven by dismissal or denial of scientific evidence can 
have catastrophic implications. Climate change is another 
topic where ideological narratives have led to disastrous 
neglect or mismanagement of the Earth’s condition. 

Secondly, fostering a culture that prioritizes ideology 
over objective truth can, in the long run, weaken beneficial 
institutions. If the narrative supports the idea that any 
criticism or opposition is merely part of a conspiracy, the 
foundational principles of checks and balances, open 
debate, and accountability are undermined. In essence, a 
governmental framework, such as democracy, is subject to 
becoming weakened and ineffectual. 

Thirdly, if divisive narratives are believed and 
propagated, social cohesion will break down. By 
deepening the divisions between 'us' and 'them', between 
the believers of the narrative and the rest, such scenarios 
could foster animosity and discord among different 
populations of a society, eroding the fabric of social unity, 
trust and mutual respect. This scenario is the foundational 
cause of the Civil War in the United States. Are we fatefully 
poised to repeat this scenario? 

Finally, from a personal standpoint, individuals who 
deeply invest in such a narrative might find themselves in 
a challenging position if, in the end, reality does not match 
the narrative. The cognitive dissonance that will develop 
when their worldview is challenged, or when promises fall 
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flat, will lead to feelings of disillusionment, bitterness, or 
even radicalization in some cases. 

To imagine that this does not happen among the 
various forms of so-called Buddhism; that there is a 
palatable animosity between certain schools, such as the 
Mahayana form of Buddhism and the Theravada school; 
that there is perfect harmony because each represents the 
teachings of the Buddha, one is looking through rose- 
colored cognitive bias glasses. I am not suggesting that 
this exists between the monks and nuns of these schools, 
but it is most evident with the attitudes and opinions of the 
populations of lay persons within these groups. Following 
is a particularly cogent example of this. 


Another Cogent Example of Cognitive Bias 


As we continue our exploration of cognitive biases 
and their impacts on interpretation and practice, it seems 
fitting to draw from the well of Eastern lore and wisdom. I 
present to you the fascinating story of Milarepa, the 
Tibetan saint, and his memorable encounter with demons 
in a cave—an episode that provides a wonderful 


complement to the Siirangama Siittra’s °° 


metaphorical 
demon states and the Buddha's call for compassion, 
loving-kindness, and right thinking. 

A recent exchange of dialogue with someone who 
harbors a deep-seated attachment to this Mahayana text, 
known as the Sirangama Sittra, revealed a cognitive bias 
with regard to the content of the sutra as being the direct 


words of the Buddha, passed down, as she so vehemently 
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defended, by a lineage of persons that linked them directly 
to the Buddha himself. 

Now, as the legend goes, Milarepa, a renowned 
Tibetan yogi and poet, was once meditating ina cave when 
he was visited by a horde of terrifying demons. His first 
instinct, much like any of us, was to drive them away. 
However, despite his best efforts—prayers, incantations, 
nothing seemed to deter them. It was only when Milarepa 
understood the true nature of these apparitions that the 
solution came into focus. He began to recognize that these 
demons were nothing more than manifestations of his 
own mind, namely projections of his fears and anxieties. 

Here we see a mirror to the "fifty demon states" of the 
Siirangama Sitra, highlighting again that the demons we 
perceive often lie not in our environment but within 
ourselves—our misconceptions, biases, fears, and 
attachments. In a feat of spiritual prowess, Milarepa 
turned to these demons, not with further chants or 
exorcisms, but with the enlightened weapons of 
compassion, loving-kindness, and right understanding. 
He invited them to tea! 

Milarepa's story echoes the Buddha's teachings—the 
Middle Way of confronting our issues not with aggression 
or avoidance, but with compassion, loving-kindness, and 
right understanding. It's a vivid example of the 
transformative power of embracing our mental and 
emotional afflictions—our cognitive biases—and 
examining them with a clear and compassionate mind. 

And so, we come full circle back to our well- 
intentioned Sutra-reciter. If only she had taken a page 
from Milarepa’s book and served tea to her demon—her 
cognitive bias—perhaps she would have seen the 
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Siirangama Sitra for what it truly is: not an incantation to 
dispel literal demons but a guide to understanding and 
transforming the metaphorical demons that dwell within 
us. 

Inthe spirit of Milarepa, the Buddha, and the wisdom 
of the ages, let's endeavor to meet our biases not with 
denial or blind acceptance, but with an open mind, willing 
to investigate, learn, and adjust. In the end, we might find 
our own caves, once filled with the haunting specters of 
ignorance, lit by the lantern of understanding. 

In the words of the Buddha, "Whatever a monk keeps 
pursuing with his thinking and pondering, that becomes the 


inclination of his awareness.""*’ If we, as a society, keep 

pursuing narratives that appeal to our biases rather than 

the objective truth, we might end up inclining our 

collective consciousness towards a distorted perception of 
reality. In the long run, this is not a path to mental clarity, 

awakening or enlightenment, but a descent into confusion, 
conflict, and collective suffering. 

Listen to the zealot passionately argue that the Sutra's 
very authorship belonged to the Buddha himself, and one 
can't help but observe the deep-rooted cognitive bias at 
play, even as the foundation of her claim falters under 
scrutiny. In the realm of scholarly consensus, the Chinese 
monk Paramiti holds the pen that drafted the Sutra, a text 
that, interestingly, found no trace of existence in India but 
emerged solely in Chinese translations, pointing rather 
irrefutably to its Chinese origin. Scholars, with an air of 
reasonable certainty, earmark its creation to the Tang 
Dynasty, somewhere around the 7th century CE, or 
possibly later. 
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The arithmetic here is hardly obscure. If we mark 
Buddha's departure from this realm in 483 BCE, and then 
leap forward to the 7th century CE, we land a whole 1,183 
years distanced from the great Enlightened One's demise! 
Quite the historical void to gloss over. 

Our fervent believer's bias, an echo of her unwavering 
allegiance to Mahayana doctrine, paints her narrative in 
vibrant strokes of emotional partiality. Confronted with a 
reality that refuses to conform to her preconceived script, 
she finds herself straddling a cognitive precipice. The 
dissonance created when the echo chamber of her beliefs 
was disrupted, unleashed a storm of disillusionment and 
bitterness. It's a fascinating study of how cognitive bias, 
even among the labeled, self-proclaimed Buddhists, can 
morph into a tribalistic mentality of 'us versus them’. 

We must remember that the Buddha, in his profound 
wisdom, taught us that "We are shaped by our thoughts; we 


become what we think."*® We are living in an era where the 
manipulation of thought is not merely an abstract 
philosophical concept, but a tangible reality that looms 
over us with the power to shape nations, to stir hearts, to 
bring ruin or salvation. 

The seductive allure of cognitive bias, the siren call 
that echoes in the cavernous depths of our psyche, is a 
force to be reckoned with. It manipulates, distorts, and 
ensnares, casting a veil over our eyes that colors our 
perception of reality, an enchanting phantasmagoria that 
feels all too real. From the grand stages of politics, where 
figures like Trump wield narratives like an artist's brush, 
to the quiet corners of our personal lives, cognitive bias is 
a silent puppeteer pulling the strings. 
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When we surrender to this invisible puppeteer, when 
we embrace the illusion instead of seeking the truth, we 
become actors in a tragic comedy, a farce that is far 
removed from the reality of our existence. Like the people 
of Oz, we become enamored with the Wizard, entranced 
by his grandeur, ignorant of the true man behind the 
curtain. We are led astray, wandering in a labyrinth of 
falsehoods and misconceptions, a perilous odyssey that 
takes us further away from the heart of enlightenment. 

Resistance to the intoxicating guiles of cognitive bias, 
those comforting narratives that seek to dull our critical 
faculties, quite literally demarcates the distance between 
happiness and misery. We have to question, to probe, to 
challenge what we think we believe. Like vigilant sentinels, 
we have to guard the citadel of our minds from the stealthy 
intrusions of bias. To quote Spinoza, "I have striven not to 
laugh at human actions, not to weep at them, nor to hate them, but 
to understand them." 

And in this quest for understanding, in this noble 
pursuit of truth, we find not only our own deliverance but 
the hope of our collective future. Only then can we tear 
away the curtain, reveal the Wizard for what he truly is, 
and step out from the shadows of illusion into the light of 
truth. For only in truth, can we truly be free. 

Let us heed the Buddha's call, let us walk the Path of 
wisdom, let us rise above the fog of illusion. It is not an 
easy journey, but it is a journey worth taking. For in the 
end, the truth, however bitter, is always preferable to the 
sweetest lie. 
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CHAPTER 28 


HAVING - oR - BEING 


I have attempted to provide a broad cross-section of ideas 


and concepts relating to the factors that affect modern 
humankind. In particular, I have tried to incorporate the 
factors that most commonly influence the ability to open 
one’s mind to the nature of reality or to the teachings of the 
Buddha. Tasks such as this often times present specific 
challenges in light of the varied attachments to consensual 
beliefs and opinions that serve to form modern cognitive 
biases. 

However, in traversing through the Noble Eightfold 
Path, I wish to engage the reader in an intellectual bout, an 
experiment in thought, if you will. The question now in the 
arena: “What truly matters, to have or to be?” I must attribute 
the idea for this particular chapter to the 1976 masterpiece 
written by Erich Fromm, a distinguished social 
psychologist, psychoanalyst, sociologist, and humanistic 
philosopher. His book, and its titular question, forms the 
scaffold for our present discussion. 

The ideas so eloquently presented by Fromm, strike a 
harmonious chord with the teachings of the Buddha, 
which should hardly be surprising, given the subject 
matter. Fromm's opus is a head-on challenge to societal 
norms, pitting two contrasting modes of existence against 
each other: the “having-mode”, awash with materialistic 
desires, power, greed and aggression; and the “being- 
mode”, a harmonious existence focused on love, sharing, 
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equanimity and productive activity. Fromm, standing 
firmly in the “being-mode” camp, paints it as a superior 
and more fulfilling way of existence as did the Buddha. 

What Fromm presents is not just a critique, but a 
scathing indictment of a consumerist society, a world 
drowning in the deluge of the “having-mode”. The players 
in this world stage are engaged in a relentless pursuit of 
possession and accumulation — of material wealth, of 
power, and of knowledge. A society where worth is 
determined not by who one is, but by what one has. It is a 
world riddled with greed, selfishness, anda gnawing sense 
of dissatisfaction — a state of stress (dukkha) not so very 
different than the one the Buddha warned us against. 

In stark contrast stands the “being-mode”, a beacon 
of authenticity in a world veiled by material illusions. It 
sings a song of living wholly in the present, building 
meaningful connections, and fully embracing the marvel 
that is life. It is a mode of existence synonymous with 
generosity, love, and a fulfilling contentment - a 
mirroring of Buddha's teachings indeed. 

Fromm boldly claims that for the betterment of the 
individual, and indeed society, a shift from “having-mode” 
to “being-mode” is not just desirable, but necessary. He 
outlines a path to this transition through personal 
introspection. I find his proposals, ideas and concepts to 
be strikingly congruent with the teachings of the Buddha. 

In considering a fitting end to this journey, Fromm's 
work, "To Have or To Be," presented itself not just as a 
lightbulb-moment, but as an apt cornerstone. I hazard the 
idea that most people, whether they are cognizant of it or 
not, are torn between these two mental orientations. 
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The question of ‘having’ or 'being' is, I believe, at the 
very heart of Buddha's teachings, a central tenet for those 
seeking a life of happiness and serenity. But let us be clear 
- this chapter is not an extension of Fromm's work, but 
rather inspired by it, an exploration of his titular question 
through the lens of the Buddha's teachings. 


Experiencing Life as a Possession 


Gazing through the intricate kaleidoscope of human 
existence, we find the teachings of the Buddha 
reverberating down through centuries. His quintessential 
counsel was to embrace life, not as something to possess, 
but as a transient state of being, imbued with the allure of 
impermanence. The dread of death is rendered 
disproportionately severe as we immerse ourselves deeper 
into the culture of possession; the psyche of acquisition. 

The modern Western civilization exhibits an uncanny 
predilection for masking mortality's harsh visage. Let me 
make it perfectly clear, I am not proposing a bizarre 
exaltation to ageing or death. Rather, the curious 
phenomenon is how this society willingly squanders 
unthinkable wealth and exhausts every possible resource 
to gild the lily of physical appearance, irrespective of its 
evident decay and the futility of their vain attempts to 
challenge the inexorable march of time. 

What then, is the unvarnished reality of this dread 
that plagues our minds? Could it be that the terror of death 
is not rooted in the fear of losing life, but rather, our 
carefully curated personas? I put it to you that the fear of 
death, particularly in our possession-obsessed cultures, 
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stems more from the terror of losing our identity. This idée 
fixe of personal identity, our precious social mask, is what 
most of us tirelessly develop and zealously protect 
throughout our lifetimes. 

In the vast theatre of our modern world, our 
relentless obsession with racial, religious, political, gender 
and social identities is a spectacle worthy of a Greek drama 
by Sophacles. This pathological preoccupation with the 
having mentality has effectively normalized narcissism 
within the cultural fabric of Western societies. 

As we surrender our identities to the hedonism of 
possession — our bodies, image, social standings, and 
political affiliations, we unwittingly let the fear of loss 
invade our minds, permeating our very existence. It 
stands to reason then, that shifting our focus from 
“having-mode” to “being-mode” would result in a 
substantial reduction of fear, anxiety, and discord in our 
lives, and society. 

The deeper we are entangled in a possession-driven 
existence, the more likely we are to perpetuate a future 
riddled with insatiable greed, lust, and desire. What might 
be the antidote to such an existential malaise, you might 
ask? 

In response, I propose we consider the premise that 
the notion of “having-mode” is intrinsically rooted in the 
past. The incessant chase for possession begets a self- 
reinforcing cycle, augmenting its own power and 
influence while ensnaring our attention and dictating our 
actions. If we let the “having-mode” rule our lives, we start 
envisioning our future as a prospect of "having more," 
instead of "being more." Consequently, we fall prey to the 
illusion of owning a future that is yet to unfold, a fallacy as 
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absurd as it is delusional. For those caught in the middle 
of the having and being modes, life is hectic—a roundelay 
filled with stress caused by the push-pull, and back and 
forth emotional fluctuation, in an effort to convince the 
brain that we live a balanced life. This kind of living is a 
never-ending cycle of switching between the stress and 
frustration of not being able to maintain the “having” 
mode, and the desire to experience the “being” mode. I 
suspect that many Western Buddhists understand 
perfectly well what I am talking about here. 

When our existence is tethered to the never-ending 
cycle of "having," we find ourselves imprisoned by the 
acquisitions of our past. Our sense of identity becomes 
perilously dependent on our financial, social, and 
educational standing. The perceived prestige lent to us by 
our progeny and the various trappings of modern life — 
our vehicles, apparel, ornaments, fragrances, coiffure, 
eyewear, footwear, domestic appliances, mobile devices, 
and the panoply of electronic gizmos, crowd our lives. 
These accoutrements have come to define the intensity of 
our obsession with possession—with having, attesting to 
the absurdity of our modern culture. 


Temporal Perception and the Mirage of Possession: 
A Plea for ‘Being 


Our understanding of the simple triad — past, present, 
future — is a profound mirror reflecting our psychological 
framework. In the grand narrative of life, many among us 
dwell in permutations of these temporal states, oscillating 
between past-present, present-future, or a mélange of the 
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two. Only a marginal few, when compared to the world's 
population, truly embrace the elusiveness, meaning and 
power of the present moment. 

‘Being’ in the present is, in essence, the zenith of 
presence. This ephemeral 'now' serves as a juncture, a 
curious fulcrum where the remnants of the past collide 
with the possibilities of the future. The past and future 
remain spectral, divorced from the reality of the present, 
which sits precariously outside the dominions of both 
yesterday and tomorrow. 

This subjective 'time perception’ weaves an intricate 
tapestry of our sense of ownership and possession. A great 
majority of people adhere to the belief that they 'own' a 
past and will 'possess' a future — two temporal realms that, 
ironically, always allude control. Such claims of ownership 
betray a fundamental disrespect for, and ignorance, of 
time. Yet, when one's existence is firmly anchored in 
'being,' a profound respect for, and understanding of time 
emerges. No longer enslaved by time, one escapes the 
‘having’ tentacles, preventing the needless surrender to 
the illusion that one can control time. Time is but a 
constant. Time never moves. Humans move within time. 
Ask any Quantum Physicist. 

Western cultures, I assert, are significantly more 
attuned to the ‘having-mode’ than the ‘being.’ This 
propensity towards acquisition might be the underlying 
attraction and curiosity towards Eastern philosophies, 
such as those presented in Buddha's teachings. However, 
the disparity that is created by Western Buddhists is that 
the teachings of the Buddha are something one can 
possess. The Dhamma cannot be possessed, only 
experienced, only lived. 
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Immersed in the ethos of 'having' since the dawn of 
the Industrial Revolution, Western societies have 
experienced the paradoxical contraction of time — a 
perpetual sense of time insufficiency, the relentless rush, 
and the accompanying frustration of failing to exert 
control over the flow of time. Additionally, it gives rise to 
the debilitating ennui, the loss of awe, inspiration, and 
compassion, and an incessant feeling that time is being 
cannibalized by the incessant pursuit of 'having.' The act 
of 'being' is thus subjugated by the gravitational pull of 
‘having.’ 

The Western lifestyle is characterized by an 
overwhelming valuation of possession and ownership. The 
concept of ‘having' inherently points to tangible objects, 
culminating in an absurd societal condition where people 
are commodified, and transformed into 'things.' The 
world, and its phenomena, are all viewed as 'things' to 
control, manipulate, create, destroy or own. In stark 
contrast, ‘being’ refuses to be objectified, as it pertains 
solely to the realm of experience. 

In this paradigm, attachment to or wanting to “have” 
an identity, merely transmutes into another 'thing' to be 
possessed and owned. We can articulate the various 
elements we believe shape our identity, but these are mere 
descriptions of the masks we wear, the personas we 
project to the world. In the process, the 'person' is reduced 
to a 'thing,' a commodity — a poignant testament to the 
fallacy of the ‘having-mode’ of existence. 
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The essence of “being-mode” — that is, the totality of 
our moment-to-moment experiences, perceptions, 
sensations, thoughts, and emotions — can be considered 
indescribable. This is not because these experiences are 
meaningless or irrelevant, but because they are deeply 
personal and subjective, often transcending the 
boundaries of language. 

Language, as a tool of communication, is rooted in 
shared understanding and mutual agreement about the 
meaning of words. But the experience of “being-mode” is 
so unique to each individual, so intricately woven into our 
personal narratives, and often so full of nuance and 
subtlety, that words sometimes fall short. 

Take for example the taste of an apple, the color red, 
or the feeling of love. While we can describe these things 
in terms of comparisons, metaphors, and shared 
experiences, there's a certain depth and richness to our 
personal experience of these things that remains 
inexpressible in language. It's an experiential gap that we 
all tacitly recognize when we say things like "you had to be 
there" or "words can't do it justice." 

However, while language may not capture the 
fullness of our lived experience, it is still an invaluable tool 
for sharing our experiences with others, for creating art 
and literature, for constructing narratives and theories 
about our lives and the world we inhabit, and for many 
other aspects of human existence. Thus, even though 
“being-mode” can be considered indescribable in a sense, 
we continue to strive to describe, share, and make sense of 
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our experiences through language and other forms of 
expression. 

As soon as we attempt to describe a sense of being; as 
soon as we attempt to describe an experience, a disconnect 
from the actual experience is born. The essence of the 
experience cannot be transferred into words. Certainly, 
we can try and employ common words, such as, sadness, 
joy, anger, love, frustration, pain, happiness, and so on, 
but these can never fully reveal the generating emotions, 
the responses of the body or the mental mechanisms that 
created the experience in the first place. 

Living within the “being-mode” structure or frame- 
of-living, experience rules. The Buddha's teachings, often 
encapsulated in the concept of mindfulness, reflect the 
epitome of living in the “being-mode’”. This central tenet of 
the Buddha’s teachings is about being fully present and 
immersed in each moment, free from attachment to the 
past or anticipation of the future. 

The Buddha's Four Noble Truths offer a valuable 
perspective on this subject. The first truth, that stress 
(dukkha) is an inherent part of life, and the second, that 
suffering originates from our desires and attachments 
(tanha), underscore the pitfalls of the “having-mode” of 
living. Our yearning to possess, to secure our identities 
through material and temporal attachments, often leaves 
us entrapped in a cycle of perpetual dissatisfaction, stress 
and suffering. 

The Third Noble Truth points to the cessation of 
suffering (Nirodha), achievable by relinquishing this very 
craving, this clinging to the notion of "having." The 
Buddha's teaching suggests that to liberate ourselves from 
the shackles of suffering, we need to transcend the 
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"having-mode” and embrace the "being-mode,” living in 
the authentic reality of the present. 

The Eightfold Path, specifically the Fourth Noble 
Truth, provides practical guidance for this transition. Its 
principles—right understanding, intention, speech, 
action, livelihood, effort, mindfulness, and 
concentration—are all geared towards cultivating an 
awareness and acceptance of the present, the state of 
living in the "being-mode." Mindfulness, or right 
mindfulness (samma sati), particularly emphasizes being 
acutely aware of our experiences, perceptions, thoughts 
and feelings in the current moment, without judgment or 
desire for them to be anything than what they are. 

The Buddha's teachings, stripped of their more 
esoteric embellishments, assert a curious truth that: The 
act of 'being' does not necessitate a complete disavowal of 
worldly possessions or the shunning of our practical needs. 
Instead, they urge us not to allow our identities to be 
subjugated by the lure of material possessions or the 
illusory promise of their acquisition. The real essence of 
the “being-mode” of living, as Buddha illustrated, is not 
about amassing a hoard of trophies, Buddhism among 
them, but about taking part in the grand procession of 
life's fleeting moments in the most genuine and heartfelt 
manner possible. 

Here's a rather brutal hypothesis: The vast majority of 
humanity, especially those marinated in Western societies, 
would be filled with dread at the thought of shifting their 
bearings from a lifestyle defined by ‘having’ to one 
characterized by 'being’. For the Westerners who have 
flirted with Eastern philosophies, Buddhism among them, 
the relationship is often superficial and reductionist. 
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Many self-proclaimed Buddhists cherry-pick aspects of 
the Buddha’s philosophy that are palatable to their existing 
belief structures, often reducing these nuggets of wisdom 
into ‘objects’ of a sort, unknowingly morphing them into 
tokens of the “having-mode” of existence. Under the 
“having-mode” lens, even Buddhism is perceived as an 
item, an attribute to be flaunted, owned, and held close, as 
an intriguing piece of identity furniture. 

This all-encompassing, deep-seated obsession with 
‘having’ over 'being' extends to the point where even the 
notion of ‘being’ (as in 'being' a Buddhist) gets objectified 
into a form of ‘having’, an aspect of identity to possess and 
show off. The very thought of renouncing a lifestyle 
delineated by 'having' for one defined by 'being' isn't just 
improbable—it's entirely alien, met with disbelief and 
suspicion. This isn't due to the inherent confusion of the 
concept, but rather to the absolute unfamiliarity with 
anything that deviates from the ‘having’ paradigm. 

To switch from living in the 'having-mode' to the 
'being-mode' is generally perceived as a Herculean task. 
Imaginations run wild with visions of loss—of the self, of 
possessions, of material wealth—conjuring images of 
destitution and emotional emptiness. 

Yet the allure of the Buddha's teachings—practicing 
them, embodying them—offers a utopian dream that is 
captivating and attractive in equal measure. But this 
dream, when it begins to encroach on the well-entrenched 
“having-mode” comfort zone, provokes an instinctive 
pushback. It's akin to an inadvertent poke in the eye, 
evoking an immediate, perhaps defensive reaction. Those 
who dare to tread the path of self-awareness, attempting 
to grasp the contrast between the realms of living in the 
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‘having’ and ‘being-mode’s often find themselves beset 
with anxiety and confusion. The primal fear of 
relinquishing the safety blanket of possessions—known 
mental frameworks of reference, and the psychological 
comfort zones associated with the 'having-mode,' proves 
too formidable a hurdle for many. 

For them, walking the path of the Buddha creates a 
paradoxical illusion, not born from the teachings 
themselves, but from the internal resistance to venturing 
down this path unaided—without the safety net of the 
‘having’ mentality. This self-deception fuels the belief that 
the path is impossible to tread without the support of the 
possessions, whether mental or material, one has 
accumulated. It's critical to appreciate that 'being' is active, 
engaged, and present, while 'having' is a more passive 
form of existence. 

In our modern context, activity is often equated with 
the pursuit of ‘having’. A life characterized by ‘having’ 
equates busyness with productivity and relegates activity 
to the mere actions of 'doing' or ‘acquiring’. We scheme 
our weekends, we strategize our hobbies, and we calculate 
our rest periods—acting upon the things we possess or the 
things we yearn to possess. We mentally and emotionally 
interact with our possessions, with our ‘having’. We even 
perceive our own bodies, our existence, through the prism 
of our possessions, a stark contrast to the active 
consciousness of ‘being’. For the Buddha, as it was for 
many other eminent thinkers throughout history, the 
contemplative life—the pursuit of truth and wisdom— 
represented the zenith of true activity. 

The real battle that rages between living in the 
‘having-mode’ and living in the ‘being-mode’ hinges on the 
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elusive concept of ‘well-being’. It's a recognition that 
adhering to the Eightfold Path fosters a 'being' way of life. 
The ‘having-mode’, with its ceaseless chase for more, does 
nothing to actually nurture one's well-being. One’s true 
nature and the prospect of true well-being, all but 
disappear, hidden under the dark cloak of actively 
maintaining what one has, while simultaneously working 
to acquire what one wants or does not yet have. On the 
contrary, the ‘being-mode’, when embraced, allows us to 
tap into our innate capacity for love, compassion, integrity, 
truthfulness, developing a sublime inner calm—virtues 
that remain conspicuously absent in the ‘having-mode’. 

Thus, the fallout of the failure to live in the 'being- 
mode’ manifests in the form of mental unrest, greed, envy, 
unbridled ambition, selfishness, hatred, and anger. In the 
‘having-mode,’ these characteristics take center stage, 
representing the ceaseless struggle against suffering and 
stress (dukkha). 

The Buddha's teachings deftly highlight the stark 
contrast between the ‘having’ and the ‘being-mode of 
existence, advocating for a deliberate shift towards the 
latter as a pathway to liberation from suffering and a 
gateway to enlightened living. This isn't a denial of worldly 
existence but a deeper, more meaningful engagement 
with it through knowledge and understanding. We 
become more than mere puppets of our desires—we 
become observers, participants, and custodians of our 
shared reality. 
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The Appearance of Being 


In the vast realm of identity and appearances, there's an 
insidious pretense that stands out - the illusion of 
benevolence. This veneer of helpfulness and kindness 
merely serves to shroud ulterior motives; manipulative, 
unkind, treacherous, and downright disingenuous 
intentions. We find such deceptive showcases in the 
theatre of the ‘having-mode’ of life, where a stark 
dissonance between surface behavior and deep-seated 
character reveals a self-perceived as a marionette to be 
maneuvered and controlled. 

We dress ourselves in elaborate masks, embodying 
traits that are foreign to our inherent nature. These 
deceptive facades, sometimes, catch the discerning eye. I 
contend that such masquerade is a product, indeed, a 
hallmark, of existing within the paradigm of the ‘having- 
mode’. 

In stark contrast, the aspiration for genuine well- 
being, not only for oneself but for others, is the badge of 
the Eightfold Path, the ethos of the 'being' lifestyle. To live 
in the ‘being-mode'’ is to shed the predominating masks of 
‘having’, and unshackle oneself from the chains that keep 
oneself entrapped to the notion of possession. The ‘being- 
mode’ unmasks, indeed forces, the unmasking of the 
‘having’ paradigm, unveiling those hurdles that hinder our 
true understanding of reality. 

It's an ironic spectacle to see the enthusiasts of 
Western culture, who have dipped their toes into the 
waters of the Buddha's wisdom, yet cling fiercely to their 
ethos of ‘having’. They proudly bear the banner of 
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Buddhism while steeped in the Western ideology of 
possession. An odd badge of honor, that is - being-a- 
Buddhist while ardently adhering to the culture of ‘having’. 
A lot of Westerners are, in reality, only “around” the 
teachings of the Buddha, not “in” the teachings of the 
Buddha. 

All statistics regarding the people populating various 
Western Buddhist sangha reveal that most of them come 
from the middle and upper-middle classes. Most are men, 
and most have annual incomes between $65,000 and 
$100,000 or more per year. Western sangha and retreat 
centers offer the teachings of the Buddha, meditation and 
yoga instruction at hefty fees, thus limiting access to only 
those who have the disposable income to “have” 


Buddhism”’’. In a commentary about an article appearing 
in the Buddhist-focused Tricycle Magazine, one writer 
expressed their own perception about class divisions in 
Western Buddhism. 

“Contemporary Buddhism is loaded with class divisions that 
make it possible for the rich to “buy a stairway to heaven”. 
Through their wealth, which finances their extensive training, the 
upper class move into positions of power and run Buddhist 
organizations for their own benefit. Without the money to 
finance these high-level trainings, the poor are left in the status of 
“beginners” with no access to the positions of power to decide what 
happens in these organizations. The young and the poor work as 
the service class, staffing retreats for the rich. The class divisions 


in contemporary Buddhism are insidious. And kudos to Tricycle 


for being willing to tackle the issue head on.*°” 
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Despite these statistics, there may be hidden factors 
that are driving them. It's always been the wont of the 
privileged to purchase, rather than pursue, salvation. Here 
we find them again, trying to procure enlightenment with 
the swipe of a credit card. The phenomenon being 
observed, and so shrewdly articulated by many, seems less 
a tribute to the Buddha's teachings and more a symptom 
of Western capitalism's insatiable appetite. Buddha's 
serene visage, it seems, is just another item on the 
affluent’s shopping list—right next to the retreats, yoga 
classes, luxury cars and designer labels. 

Indeed, in a world where one can buy titles, 
knighthoods, and even university degrees, should it be of 
any surprise that enlightenment—or at least a 
commodified facsimile of it—is also up for grabs? The 
West, in its infinite 'wisdom', has managed to turn the 
sublime journey towards enlightenment into a 
transactional affair. Those very truths which are meant to 
liberate us from the shackles of materialism have been co- 
opted into a market of spiritual capitalism. 

The Tricycle Magazine's pointed critique underscores 
an uncomfortable truth, and I tip my hat to their audacity. 
After all, confronting the bourgeois appropriation of the 
venerable tradition of the Buddha’s Dhamma, requires 
more than a little chutzpah. But let's not be entirely 
blinded by the glitter of gold or the allure of bank 
statements. While the financial entry barriers to these 
'sacred' retreats might indeed skew their demographics, 
there's another consideration at play. 

History, as I frequently had occasion to note, has a 
propensity for irony. Perhaps many of these well-heeled 
‘Buddhists’ are victims of their own success, ensnared ina 
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gilded cage of material excess, and are genuinely seeking a 
semblance of solace. The profound existential void that 


often accompanies affluenza’” might be what's driving 
them towards the Buddha's teachings in the first place. 
The universe's cruel jest, however, is that they are 
attempting to satiate this spiritual hunger through the 
very means that engendered it: the trappings of wealth. 
But let's not paint with too broad a brush. Within 
these opulent halls, there may well be sincere seekers of 
truth, individuals who, despite their financial largesse, are 
genuinely grappling with the existential dilemmas that the 
Buddha’s teachings address. After all, wealth, while it 
might buy access, cannot purchase genuine insight or 
profound spiritual experience. So, many of these affluent 
Buddhists end up accepting, albeit unwittingly, the 
appearance of “being,” and the faux illusion of benevolence. 
The real tragedy, however, remains those 'service 
class' Buddhists, consigned to the periphery, their voices 
silenced by the jingle of coins. This system, redolent of 
medieval indulgences, surely begs for reform. The 
Dhamma, like water, should flow freely, touching all 
without prejudice. It's high time that Western Buddhism 
confronts its own reflection and asks if it likes what it sees. 
However, the thought of unveiling the deep-rooted 
ideologies, beliefs, and opinions steeped in ‘having' is an 
alien, terrifying, and often deemed unnecessary notion. 
Those entrenched in the Western ethos are often seen fond 
of burying the stark reality because it threatens their 
sanctuary of possession—the comfort of living with the 
“having-mode” orientation. The 'being' lifestyle, however, 
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is akin to a piercing ray of light, penetrating the deepest 
layers of the ‘having-mode’. 

There's no place where the defense of the ‘having- 
mode’ existence is more apparent than in the halls of our 
modern societal leadership. It is a strange conviction they 
bear - that human motivation is solely tied to the promise 
of 'having'. When, I ask, was the last time we heard a 
political leader denounce the idea that a life centered on 
material gains is detrimental to the well-being and 
contentment of the populace? The notions of solidarity and 
sacrifice, it seems, are relegated to war-room discussions 
and are never invited to everyday discourse. 

And what do we harvest from this 'having' culture? A 
litany of suffering - impermanence, insecurity, distress, 
misery, mental ailments, loneliness, seclusion, 
apprehension, greed, and hatred. These are, my friends, 
the true fruits of living within an environment of the 
‘having-mode.’ 


Learning and Practicing the Teachings of the Buddha 
in Relation to the Having & ‘Being-mode’s 


In the grand dance hall of modern existence, where the 
tango between having and being orientation takes center 
stage, a question of grave importance emerges. Can our 
present obsession with "having," with acquisition and 
possession, coexist with, or even comprehend the ancient 
wisdom encapsulated in the Buddha's Eightfold Noble 
Path? The glaring disparity between these two types of 
orientation demands our scrutiny. 
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At the outset, it's crucial to remember that the 
Buddha's teaching hinges on the impermanent and 
fleeting nature of all things—be they material, mental, or 
bodily. Toa Western mind, drunk on the idea of ownership 
and plagued with an insatiable hunger for permanence, 
this can be a rather bitter pill to swallow. 


Incorporation 


Furthermore, this culture of ‘having' inevitably veers 
into the realm of incorporation. Our desires, our 
yearnings for the tangible and intangible alike, prompt us 
to incorporate various elements into the fabric of our lives. 
Mind you, there's nothing inherently wrong with this— 
after all, incorporation is a natural facet of human 
existence. But the devil, as they say, is in the details. Or in 
this context, the basis for incorporation of anything into 
our lives resides in the 'why' (intent) and ‘how ' (actions). To 
phrase it with Fromm's poignant observation: in our era, a 
person's very essence seems to be equated with what they 
own and consume. 

It's ludicrous, isn't it, to think that one could 
assimilate a car, a smartphone, or a piece of jewelry into 
their physical self? Such endeavors are doomed, reserved 
only for the realms of imagination, science fiction or 
delusion. Even our sustenance, our food, mocks our desire 
for permanence as it's only temporarily sated before 
hunger gnaws at us once more. 

Yet, when we turn our gaze to the abstract, to ideas 
and concepts, our endeavor to incorporate becomes deeply 
symbolic. And here lies the crux of the matter. This 
symbolic incorporation, I contend, is the very wall that 
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obstructs those ensnared in materialistic societies from 
embracing the Buddha’s teachings. Considering this to be 
irrefutable, Western Buddhists are more focused on 
“having Buddhism,” wearing it as a cloak of identity; 
mentally relegating the idea of Buddhism to merely 
something that is possessed, a feature of one’s identity. 

But wait, there's a twist in this tale. This very 
mechanism of symbolic incorporation is what fortifies 
faith-based religions' hold on their followers. Unlike the 
Buddha's teachings, which defy ownership, these faiths 
allow for the mental ownership of gods, saints, and 
dogmas; i.e. the personal Jesus. Once these images 
intertwine with emotions, the attachment solidifies, 
becoming almost unbreakable. The gods, saints, and other 
supernatural entities worshipped in the faith-based 
religions become personal. God is within me—my 
personal relationship with Jesus, and so on. 

Buddha teaches the opposite, which was echoed in 
the old Zen adage that if you see the Buddha on the road, 
kill the Buddha. If one is able to recognize a Buddha, as a 
Buddha, one grasps the scope of the Buddha’s teachings, 
then one does not need to cling to them or the Buddha. 
Once you have arrived, there is no point in turning back 
and making the journey again. One cannot own the 
Buddha or his teachings. 

Let's indulge in a bit of introspection. What is the 
predominant ethos of our industrious societies? Is it 
compassion, happiness, and the well-being of the planet? 
Or is it, rather shamelessly, a never-ending quest for 
personal property and profit? The answer, tragically, isn't 
elusive. To most, this materialistic way of life, the ‘having- 
mode’ of life, isn't merely acceptable; it's ordained; it’s the 
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natural way. To live life in the ‘being-mode’ means that one 
does not identify aspects of their character or personality 
with “things.” 

It's then hardly surprising that individuals immersed 
in such a lifestyle find the concept of the ‘being-mode alien, 
almost heretical. Yet, I'd argue, it's a false dichotomy. Both 
these ways of existence—of'having' and 'being'—are deep- 
rooted in the human experience, painting the complex 
tapestry of our daily lives. None of this is to say that we 
should strictly only live in the ‘being-mode’ without any 
elements of the ‘having-mode.’ While both are required, 
for one whose aspiration it is to fully comprehend, learn 
and practice the Path, one will discover an easier time 
living predominantly in the ‘being-mode.’ With respect to 
learning and practicing the teachings of the Buddha, there 
must be a balance between having and being. The Buddha 
called this the Middle Way. 


Having and Being Effects How 
We Learn the Teachings 


Learning 


Persons for whom ‘having’ is how they relate to the world 
do not easily relate to ideas that cannot be defined in terms 
of having, possessing or owning. Buddha’s teachings are 
not something that can be controlled, owned or 
manipulated via interpretation to fit our personal 
perspectives, ideals and beliefs. A person “becomes” 
awakened by understanding the Buddha’s teachings. If all 
that the Buddha’s teachings do for you is to “add” 
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knowledge to you without causing you to “become” 
different, act differently, think differently, and realize 
true happiness, then you have completely missed the 
purpose of his teachings. His teachings are very specific, 
and this specificity is borne out by the words and phrases 
he used in his teachings as is revealed in the Pali 


language.'*” Also, Buddha’s teachings are interrelated to 
one another, and so cherry-picking certain teachings or 
practices that fit neatly into our ‘having-mode’ existence is 
utterly pointless, and is not conducive to ‘becoming’ 
anything than what you are. Like the Emperor with New 
Clothes, you are merely an Emperor with a New Mind. But, 
in reality, your “new mind” is an illusion or quite possibly 
a delusion. 

Because his teachings are true—representative of 
what is true—for each of the topics that he taught, they 
stand on their own. In other words, his teachings need no 
defense, only confirmation by direct personal experience 
that they in-fact represent truth because they do what he 
says they do. What specific truths do the Buddha’s 
teachings contain? His teachings represent the truth about 
the nature of reality. Neither reality nor truth needs 
interpretation or defense. 

This fact aside, one can only determine the truth of 
the Buddha’s teachings through practice, and whether one 
is steeped in the “having-mode” or “being-mode” of 
existence, determines how one learns the teachings of the 
Buddha. For example, a person living in the “having-mode” 
will listen to or read the teachings, but the content does not 
become a transformative part of their system of thought. 
Rather than absorbing the teachings with an intent to 
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discover how they relate to their own life, the teachings 
merely become something they have. Such students of the 
teachings merely want to hold onto what they have read or 
heard. Nothing actually new is created, nothing actually 
causes them to “become” something else. 

The things they have read or heard are not really 
relatable to their own circumstances. The “having-mode” 
students of the teachings never really move on from being 
just students. They never really “become” the teachings. 
They merely “have” the teachings to refer to, almost 
aphoristically. They can identify and match the teachings 
to certain conditions or circumstances of their lives, much 
like a computer programmer who references a particular 
piece of code in order for the code to make sense. 

In essence, the “having-mode” student learns the 
language of “Buddhism” and applies the labels he has 
learned to identify the circumstances aligning with a 
particular teaching, but this is where it ends—nothing 
new is created—nothing existing is changed into 
something else. They merely maintain a mask that looks 
like the “being-mode” by using the language of the 
teachings, such as metta, loving-kindness, shenpa, 
meditation, enlightenment, mindfulness, awakening, and 
so on, without ever really becoming “being” a true follower 
of the Buddha’s teachings. For the most part, it could be 
said that they are merely ‘around’ Buddhism and not ‘in’ 
Buddhism. 

Persons who live in the “being-mode” or at least have 
a certain proclivity for living in the “being-mode”, have 
some sense of how the teachings relate to their world. 
When ‘being-mode’ persons approach the Buddha’s 
teachings, they already have a sense of the world—already 
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have questions and concerns about the external world as- 
well-as their own internal world. This is not to say that 
persons living in a ‘having-mode’ existence do not have 
questions pertaining to the Buddha’s teachings. In this 
respect, the difference between the person living a 
‘having-mode’ existence and the person living a ‘being- 
mode’ existence, is the intention behind the curiosity or 
questions. 

The ‘having-mode’ person views Buddhism or the 
Buddha’s teachings as something to acquire for the 
purpose of justification and referencing their own 
ideologies and perspectives of life. The ‘being-mode’ 
person’s curiosity and questions stem from an intent to 
want to know how the teachings can affect them, change 
their life for the better, and so on. They are more 
personally engaged and have more invested in learning the 
teachings. They will contemplate the teachings, ruminate 
on them, compare what the Buddha teaches with their 
own perspectives. 

Rather than being merely passive receptacles of what 
they read and hear, when they listen, they hear and actively 
respond, even if only in their heads. What is read and what 
is said activates and stimulates their thinking. Listening is 
done with interest, not merely words and ideas to 
acquire—to “have.” Rather, something new is created— 
new ideas, and new perspectives. They are somehow 
different after hearing or reading the teachings. Unlike 
those living in the “having-mode,” they do not merely 
acquire knowledge. They invest in what is read or heard. 
In many respects they invest in their own best interest. 

It's intriguing that the etymology of the word 
‘interest’ traces back to the Latin root inter-esse, translating 
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to 'to be in’ or ‘among’. It subtly underscores the 
quintessence of existing in the 'being-mode'. If the 
Buddha's wisdom were a riddle, then surely, 'being' would 
be its deciphering key." 


Reading 


Regarding reading, the primary difference between how a 
‘have-mode’ and a ‘being-mode’ person reads has much in 
common with speaking and conversation. Reading is, of 
course, a kind of conversation between the author and the 
reader. What a person, and whoma person chooses to read 
from, is significant. 


The ‘have-mode’ Reader 


In the panorama of literary consumption, the ‘have-mode’ 
reader stands out like a ravenous beast—quite 
undiscriminating between a gourmet feast and fast-food 
fare. Imagine, if you will, the image of someone scoffing 
down popcorn at the cinema. You see them stuffing 
handful after handful into their gaping maw, barely 
tasting or appreciating the individual kernels. That is 
precisely the approach the 'have-mode' individual takes 
when reading. Whether their chosen literature revolves 
around the arcane mysteries of Quantum actions in neural 
micro-tubules or the banalities of dime-store fiction, the 
true essence of the text evades them. It's all just another 
form of consumption. 

Now, let's not be entirely dismissive. The very act of 
choosing a book does originate, in most cases, from a 
spark of curiosity (except, of course, when one is chained 
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to the obligatory drudgery of a mandatory textbook). But 
therein lies the rub. Intention is paramount. A ‘have- 
mode’ reader, spurred by the banal desire for mere 
entertainment from, let's say, a potboiler novel, will glean 
nothing of the human condition. The characters remain 
mere ink stains on the page, their emotions and 
motivations an unreadable cipher. Upon completing such 
a book, the 'have-mode' reader merely possesses a shadow 
of its essence. It's akin to someone boasting about their 
travels, having seen only the airport and hotel of a foreign 
land. 

Delving into the spiritually textured terrain of the 
Buddha’s teachings, if the 'have-mode' reader, armed with 
preconceived notions, embarks on such a journey, they are 
likely on a fool's errand. Rather than seeking mental 
awakening or an authentic grasp of the Buddha's 
teachings, they seem preoccupied with reaffirming their 
biases, clinging to Buddhist celebrity-endorsed 
interpretations, and basically missing the proverbial forest 
for the trees. One might argue they are looking for 
Buddhism in all the wrong places. 

In all probability, if the 'have-mode' reader were to 
cast a glance over this book, they would find it arid, 
unfathomable and perhaps useless. The inherent richness 
of the text, its underlying depth, would be lost on them. 
Even if a sliver of curiosity were to compel them to 
memorize fragments, it would be a shallow victory. They 
might parade their knowledge, declaiming on the 
Eightfold Path at pretentious soirees, but, in the grand 
scheme of things, they would merely 'have' Buddhism—a 
possession, not an understanding. 
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Thus, we find ourselves at an impasse. The ‘have- 
mode’ reader, cocooned in their comfortable myopia, 
remains ever distant from the luminous heart of literature 
and the profound teachings of the Buddha. It's an arid 
existence, reminiscent of trying to quench one's thirst with 
sand. 


The ‘being-mode’ Reader 


In the vast tableau of literary indulgence, the 'being-mode' 
reader emerges as a discerning gourmet, savoring each 
morsel with an appreciative palate, a stark contrast to the 
insatiable consumer previously mentioned. Visualize, if 
you dare, the nuanced sipper of fine tea—each cup a 
universe of flavor, every sip a meditation on its depth. 
Such is the 'being-mode' reader, diving deep into the 
waters of literature, feeling its currents, its chill, and its 
warmth, not merely skimming its surface. 

The initial choice of a book, in this mode, isn’t a mere 
spark but a roaring flame of curiosity. Intention, in this 
realm, isn’t a mere passerby—it’s the very seat of the 
experience. For the 'being-mode' reader, even a simple tale 
of love and loss can become an odyssey into the core of 
humanity. Characters aren’t just constructs of words; they 
breathe, they suffer, they rejoice. By the end of such a 
novel, this reader doesn't merely recall its plot—they’ve 
lived its moments, traversed its landscapes, felt its 
anguish and euphoria. 

When the illustrious teachings of the Buddha beckon 
the 'being-mode' reader, it isn't a superficial dalliance. 
They don't come with the baggage of preconceived notions, 
nor are they swayed by the allure of celebrity monks and 
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nuns. Instead, they embark on a genuine quest, seeking 
the wisdom that lies beneath the words, and between the 
lines. For them, the Dhamma isn’t a shiny accessory to 
flaunt—it's a path to tread, with mindfulness, with 
presence. 

Suppose this reader, the 'being-mode' kind, were to 
immerse themselves in this humble book. Their journey 
would likely include substantial tracts of curiosity, 
contemplation, mental jousting with reason, deliberation 
and perhaps, hopefully, if I have done my job, a sprint 
involving understanding and reflection. The intricacies, 
the depths, and even the occasional obscurities of the text 
would not deter them. Instead of merely collecting 
knowledge like one would with rare stamps, they'd 
internalize it, allowing it to ferment, to resonate, to evolve. 
Speaking of the Eightfold Path, they wouldn’t merely 
recount it—they'd ponder, debate, and perhaps even 
challenge it, ever in search of the essence, not just the form. 

And so, the 'being-mode' reader, with an ever-thirsty 
spirit, seeks not to possess but to ‘become’—to resonate 
with the heartbeats of authors long gone, and to touch the 
very core of timeless teachings. In their company, 
literature isn't a static artifact—it’s a living, breathing 
entity, a mirror to both the self and the universe. It's an 
embrace of existence, a dance of their mind, an eternal 
echo of 'Iam' rather than 'I have’ 


Knowledge or Knowing 


When navigating the vast, intricate waters of Buddha's 
teachings, one must discern between the mere hoarding of 
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knowledge and the profound act of truly knowing. The 
former can be likened to the miserly collector, stockpiling 
artifacts for the sake of ownership, cherishing the mere act 
of possession. It's an empty, narcissistic endeavor, where 
knowledge becomes yet another trinket on the shelf of the 
ego, bereft of life and vitality. Many persons become 
trapped in the vicious cycle of collecting knowledge for the 
sole purpose of bolstering one’s ego. Ever had experience 
with or hearing of someone who is referred to as an 
insufferable know-it-all? 

Of course, the gaining of knowledge is directly related 
to knowing something. However, genuine knowing, a 
different beast altogether, encompasses much more than 
intellectual knowledge gathering. It's a vibrant, active 
engagement—a dynamic dance with thought itself. This 
isn't about brandishing information like a gaudy bauble, 
but imbibing it, letting it ferment and reshape the 
contours of one’s intellect. As one delves deeper into the 
Buddha’s teachings, this distinction becomes paramount. 
To merely 'have' his teachings is to leave them lifeless, and 
static. To truly 'know' them is to breathe life into their 
essence, to intertwine them with one's very being, and to 
set forth on a journey of perpetual, productive 
contemplation. In this grand theater of understanding, 
mere possession of the Buddha’s teachings is banal; true 
comprehension, dynamic interplay between the Buddha’s 
teachings and the student cannot easily be put into words. 

Venturing into the enigmatic realm of the Buddha's 
teachings, one is compelled to juxtapose the mere 
accumulation of knowledge against the more profound 
realm of true knowing—akin to distinguishing between a 
flickering candle and the blazing sun. 
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Buddha cautioned against the seductive siren song of 
our mundane perceptions. To him, our daily, 
commonsensical interpretations of reality are like the 
ramblings of a somnambulist—half immersed in the 
tangible world and half lost in a soporific haze. The truths 
we hold dear, those we deem unassailable, are often mere 
mirages, born from the whisperings and nudges of our 
societal milieu. 

While most remain ensnared in the web of societal 

illusion, and personal delusion, the true seeker—a disciple 
of the 'being-mode' of existence—endeavors to wake from 
this collective slumber. Armed with the Buddha's 
teachings, such a person doesn't just accumulate facts 
about the Dhamma but immerses in its wisdom, striving 
to pierce through the veil of illusion in an effort to see the 
true nature of reality. In the Buddha's enlightened vision, 
genuine knowing isn't a mere academic exercise; it's an 
awakening, a visceral realization of the impermanent, 
interdependent dance of existence. 
So, as you meander through the serpentine paths of 
discovering the true nature of reality, ask yourself: Are you 
merely collecting knowledge like so many ornate trinkets, 
or are you on the arduous path of truly knowing, guided by 
the Buddha's illuminating lantern, breaking free from the 
chains of societal illusion? 

In the realm of the Buddha’s philosophy, the act of 
knowing transcends the mere parroting of his words, as if 
they were commodities to be traded in the market of 
spiritual one-upmanship. The enlightened seeker doesn't 
just skim the surface; they plunge, headlong and fearlessly, 
into the abyssal depths, tracing back to the roots, the 
origins—the very lifeblood of the doctrine. 
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Such knowing isn’t about cloaking oneself in an 
ornate robe of truths, draped with an air of self- 
congratulation. No, it's a relentless quest, a vigorous 
stripping away of layers, a pursuit to glimpse reality in its 
stark, unadulterated form. To truly ‘know’ in the Buddhist 
sense is not to clutch the truth in one's fist but to 
continuously chip away at the facade, inching ever closer 
to the elusive heart of truth, with each stroke a testament 
to one’s dedication. 

Buddha’s clarion call to anyone who is curious or 
interested, isn’t a mere invitation; it's a fervent plea to jolt 
one to a state of wakefulness away from the soporific 
trance of materialism. For lurking beneath our voracious 
appetites for possession and acquisition lies a treacherous 
illusion—one that equates ‘having’ with happiness, that 
sees contentment in mere collection. But the true student, 
armed with genuine knowing, sees through this mirage, 
recognizing the futility of craving and the emptiness of 
mere having. 

So, as you tread this path, ask yourself: Are you 
merely a tourist, content with the scenic vistas, or a 
mountaineer, determined to scale the peak, no matter how 
daunting the ascent? 

In the vast, profit-driven theater of Western 
academia, we witness the commodification of 
knowledge—an assembly line of packaged insights, neatly 
wrapped in gilded degrees, ready for public consumption. 
The grand institutions of learning, rather than being 
sanctuaries for free thought and intellectual exploration, 
have morphed into factories. Their production? Not 
enlightened thinkers, but consumers eager to purchase 
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the promise of knowledge, paying the premium for a 
supposedly deluxe edition. 

The very essence of education in the West has been 
contorted. It no longer champions the noble act of 
knowing but idolizes 'having'—having a degree, having 
credentials, having a veneer of erudition. The more 
grandiose the knowledge-package, the more seductive its 
allure, promising its owner prestige, affluence, and 
societal admiration. The venerable halls of ivy-clad 
universities, with their exorbitant fees, serve as the 
upscale boutiques of this knowledge bazaar, seducing 
aspirants with their exclusive, prestige-laden offerings. 

Given this mercantile backdrop, it's hardly startling 
that when such denizens of the 'have-mode' society first 
encounter the teachings of the Buddha, they approach 
them not as transformative wisdom, but as another 
acquisition. Another badge. Another testament to their 
intellectual hoarding. Their approach is not of imbibing 
and embodying, but of mere possession. They seek not the 
profound transformation Buddha promises but a 
superficial layering atop their existing cache. In this 
paradigm, the Buddha's teachings are not alive, vibrant 
doctrines to be lived and breathed but static trophies to be 
displayed. In such a setting, innovation withers, true 
enlightenment dims, and the profound potential of the 
Buddha's teachings is, tragically, left untapped. 

In the sprawling bazaars of peddling spirituality, 
where ancient teachings and modern commerce meet in 
an often-uneasy embrace, one might naively assume that 
institutions bearing the Buddha's name stand as 
sanctuaries from the marketplace's clamor. But, as with 
many ideals, reality often casts a more jaded shadow. 
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In particular, some of the grander, commercial 
Buddhist conglomerates, steered by luminaries of the 
monastic world, have not proven impervious to the allure 
of mercantilism. Their vast retreats and intricately 
designed programs come with price tags that would make 
the most hardened capitalist blush. As a result, the 
profound teachings of the Buddha, which were once 
offered freely beneath the shade of the Bodhi tree, now 
seem, at least in certain quarters of the Western world, to 
be reserved for those with bulging wallets. 

The implications are stark: the very essence of the 
Buddha’s teachings risk being commodified, transformed 
into yet another product to be bought and showcased. Just 
as elite educational institutions peddle their knowledge- 
packages to those with the means, these grand Buddhist 
enterprises appear to be trading enlightenment for coin. 

If such is the case, then one must confront a 
disturbing prospect: Are these revered institutions merely 
vending wisdom? And if they are, it's but a small leap to 
perceive the teachings not as a path to conscious 
awakening, but as yet another possession, akin to a 
university degree, to be flaunted rather than lived. 


Faith or Confidence 


Faith is the realm of the person oriented to the ‘have-mode’. 
Confidence is the realm or tool of the person oriented 
toward the ‘being-mode’. Faith, particularly in the ‘having- 
mode,’ represents a possession of answers for which there 
is no rational proof. Faith is based on the formation of the 
ideologies, formulations and principles created by others. 
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In the quagmire of human perception, it appears that 
the realm of the ‘having-mode' oriented person is 
intoxicated by the mirage of ‘faith.’ Its counterpart, 
‘confidence,’ curiously finds its place in the hands of those 
who swim in the clearer waters of the 'being-mode.' 

To be trapped in the 'having-mode' is to be satisfied 
with a semblance of knowledge pre-packaged for specific 
purposes. Faith, in this territory, is the uncritical 
acceptance of hearsay—second-hand tales of cosmic 
significance. These tales are not testaments of individual 
conscious involvement, but rather, vestiges of ancient 
fables and decrees, packaged and re-packaged over 
centuries, but with the same goal. Like an unearned 
inheritance, these ‘having-mode’ individuals adopt the 
convictions of predecessors, sacrificing their intellectual 
autonomy at the altar of dogmatic religious bureaucracies. 
Their faith is not a journey but a transaction, the price of 
which is often their very capacity for critical thought. 

Consider, if you will, the individual trapped in this 
‘having-mode:' To them, figures like Buddha, 
transcendent in their teachings, are reduced to mere idols 
to be owned and worshipped. These individuals project 
onto these figures an image that they cannot reconcile 
with their own limitations. The inevitable outcome is 
spiritual destitution. 

Such is the danger of cherishing the illusions of faith 
over introspection and direct experience. If one remains 
blind to the stark differences between the ‘having’ and 
‘being’ modes of existence, they risk turning profound 
teachings into mere commodities. 

The 'having-mode' brand of faith is but a shackle in 
the face of life's existential quandaries—a desperate 
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grasping for certainty in an uncertain world. On the other 
hand, in the refreshing clarity of the 'being-mode,' faith 
becomes redundant in the face of confidence. Unlike the 
passive acceptance inherent in faith, confidence is an 
active assertion of the consciousness. It emerges not from 
the shadows of inherited tales but from the luminosity of 
direct personal experience. In this respect, direct personal 
experience is no merely “thinking” or “imagining,” rather 
it is knowledge gained through the direct experiences one 
gains through doing, and acting. 

To be ensconced in the 'being-mode' is not to reject 
the value of faith entirely. But here, faith is not an act of 
surrender—it is a byproduct of unyielding confidence. 
Such individuals, armed with the lessons of direct 
personal experience, do not prostrate before the altar of 
external authority but bow only to the sanctity of their own 
judgment gained through such direct experience. 

There is a direct correlation between one who exists 
predominantly in the ‘being-mode’ and a conscious 
awakening to the Dhamma—to the truth about the nature 
of reality. 

The ‘having-mode’ person perceives the Buddha's 
teachings as a commodity of faith, rather than a mental 
understanding based on confidence. But, this is partially a 
holdover from the long-held concept of belief in 
supernatural entities that are viewed as omniscient. 

To truly comprehend the essence of the Buddha's 
teachings, one must reckon with the content and context 
of the Pali texts’ exquisite precision on these concepts. The 
Buddha himself, in the famed Kalama Sutta, advised 
against blind faith, beseeching his followers: "Do not go 
upon what has been acquired by repeated hearing; nor upon 
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tradition; nor upon rumor; nor upon what is written [in holy 
books]." A clear rebuke to the 'having-mode,' this decree is 
an embodiment of the very essence of the 'being-mode': to 
seek and find the truth for oneself. 

In the 'having-mode,' individuals often fall prey to the 
intoxicating allure of dogma, wrapping themselves in the 
comforting shroud of faith; a mere acceptance that 
involves no actual effort to prove such faith. They cling to 
the Buddha's teachings, not as a vessel of enlightenment, 
but as an emblem of identity. This is starkly reminiscent of 
what the Buddha cautioned against in the Anatta-lakkhana 
Sutta, expounding on the notion of "anatta" or non-self. To 
cling to doctrines and rituals, the Buddha intimated, is to 
be ensnared in a romantic, impracticable, idealistic, and 
unrealistic pursuit, ever distant from the blowing out of 
suffering (Nibbana). 

Conversely, the 'being-mode' resonates with the 
Buddha's teachings on "saddha," which, while often 
translated as "faith," is not a blind leap into the abyss of 
dogma. Instead, it is a trust rooted in, and caused by, 
direct experience, followed by understanding. It is likened 
to taking the first few steps based on trust, which then 
matures into unwavering confidence ("paccattam") through 
direct experience. This evolving journey from trust to 
personal realization mirrors the gradual transformation 
from 'saddha' to ‘paccattam;' from a tentative step into the 
teachings evolving into a firm-footed stride in Dhamma 
reality. 

The ancient texts teem with tales of the Buddha's 
disciples, like the Venerable Sariputta, who all began their 
journey with a mere spark of ‘saddha' but achieved a 
conscious awakening (enlightenment) through the 
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unyielding flame of personal experience and introspection. 
It is no surprise then that in the Samyutta Nikaya, the 
Buddha eloquently described confidence as the first joy of 
the spiritual life. 

For those entrapped in the ‘having-mode,' the 
Buddha’s teachings risk being relegated to mere artifacts 
of reverence, divested of their transformative essence. But, 
as the Dhammapada enlightens, "By oneself is evil done; by 
oneself is one defiled. By oneselfis evil left undone; by oneself is one 
purified. Purity and impurity depend on oneself; no one purifies 
another." It’s a clarion call to active agency, beckoning the 
earnest seeker from passive faith to active confidence, 
from mere possession of the Dhamma to truly being in its 
enlightened conscious embrace. 


Learning Bhavana: Meditation 


It was decided that the English word “meditation” should 
be used when translating the Pali word Bhavana. However, 
the word “meditation” does not do justice to the actual 
meaning of the word Bhavana, particularly since the 
modern concept of meditation has become corrupted by 
many conflicting meanings. 

While the Pali word “Bhavana" is often translated into 
English as "meditation," I am inclined to use a more literal 
translation of "cultivation" or "development." It's derived 
from the Pali root "Bhu," which means to grow or to 
become. In this context, "Bhavana" implies a kind of 
mental development or cultivation. The suffix "-na" in Pali 
is often used to form nouns, similar to "-ing" in English. So, 
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"Bhavana" can be thought of as the process of "becoming," 
“development” or "cultivating." 

The essence of the word "Bhavana" represents an 
active, ongoing process of development or growth, 
particularly in a spiritual or psychological sense. This 
process aligns more with the mode of “being-mode” rather 
than "having." When we consider these two modes, 
“having-mode” suggests possession or ownership of 
something, often material or external. It refers to a static 
state of possessing something. On the other hand, “being- 
mode” represents an internal state or condition, a dynamic 
and evolving process. 

In the context of "bhavana," the focus is on the 
continual process of personal and spiritual growth or 
development. It's about cultivating positive qualities such 
as mindfulness, compassion, wisdom, and so forth, within 
oneself. The aim is not to acquire or "have" these qualities 
as one might possess material goods, but to "be" these 
qualities, to integrate them into one's way of “being.” 

So, "bhavana" is about nurturing a state of "being," a 
process of becoming more mindful, more compassionate, 
more understanding. It's about the journey and the 
transformation, rather than just the end goal or 
achievement. It's not about possessing wisdom or 
compassion as static qualities, but about embodying these 
qualities in our thoughts, words, and actions on an 
ongoing basis. 

This aligns with many of the Buddha’s teachings, 
which often emphasize the importance of the path or 
process over the destination. The focus is on the here and 
now, on our current actions and state of mind, rather than 
on what we might acquire or achieve in the future. 
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Therefore, the act of meditating is not something we 
can “have” or that can exist in the “having-mode’” of living. 
The term ‘"bhavana," meaning "cultivation" or 
"development," refers to an active, ongoing process, 
especially in a spiritual or psychological sense. It 
represents an activity or a practice rather than something 
one can possess. 

It might be more accurate to say that one practices 
Bhavana or engages in Bhavana rather than having 
Bhavana. Just like you wouldn't say "I have meditation," but 
instead, "I practice meditation," the same applies here. 

This highlights the focus on action, process, and 
change, rather than static states or possessions. The 
practice of bhavana is about continual personal and 
spiritual development. It is the action of cultivating 
qualities like mindfulness, compassion, and wisdom 
within oneself, with the goal of integrating these qualities 
into one's way of “being.” 

Meditation or bhavana is thus one of the main 
vehicles for piercing the variations and deviations of 
suffering inherent in the “having-mode’” of living. Bhavana 
is descriptive of a process not a “thing” to be done. Bhavana 
describes the process of “becoming,” of “being.” So, when 
one meditates, what one is actually doing is becoming. 

Let’s examine this action of “becoming” in relation to 
some more commonly known teachings of the Buddha. 


1. Developing Mindfulness (Sati): Through Bhavana, one 
cultivates mindfulness, becoming fully aware of one's 
thoughts, feelings, and actions in the present moment. 
This awareness can lead to greater understanding and 
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control over one's reactions to experiences, reducing 
attachment and aversion, and promoting equanimity. 


2. Cultivating Wisdom (Prajiia or Pana): Bhavana helps 
in understanding the nature of reality as itis, known as 
Yathabhuta-nanadassana*. This wisdom involves 
understanding the Three Marks of Existence: 
impermanence (anicca), unsatisfactoriness (dukkha), 
and non-self (anatta). 


3. Growing Compassion and Loving-kindness (Karuna 
and Metta): Bhavana also involves the cultivation of 
positive emotional states like compassion (Karuna) 
and loving-kindness (Metta), promoting a mindset of 
understanding and goodwill towards all beings. 


4. Liberation from Suffering (Nirvana/Nibbana): The 
ultimate goal of Bhavana is to become free from the 
cycle of birth and death (Samsara), achieving a state of 
ultimate peace and cessation of suffering known as 
Nirvana (or Nibbana in Pali). Nibbana/nirvana literally 
means a “blowing out of,” like blowing out the flame of 
acandle. 


[The Pali phrase "Yathabhiita-fianadassana" can be broken down into 


syllables as follows: 


Ya-tha-bhi-ta / ma-na-das-sa-na: This phrase is made up of two 
separate Pali words: 


e = "Yathabhita" which means "things as they really are" or 


"reality" 
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e  "Nanadassana” which translates to "knowledge and vision" 


So, "Yathabhita-fanadassana" refers to the "knowledge and vision of 
things as they really are", an important concept in the Buddha’s 
philosophy. It represents an enlightened understanding of the true 


nature of reality, free from delusion. ] 


In this context, "becoming" doesn't necessarily refer to 
becoming something new or different. Instead, it's about 
uncovering and developing these inherent qualities within 
oneself, thereby realizing one's Buddha nature, or inherent 
potential for mental awakening. Through Bhavana, one 
becomes more mindful, compassionate, and wise, and 
ultimately becomes free from suffering. In other words, 
one moves away from having mode to the being-mode. 

Now, I address the paradox of the Western embrace 
of the Buddha’s philosophy! Now, one must applaud the 
West's enthusiasm in incorporating the practices of the 
Buddha into its often-materialistic life. And yet, with all 
due respect to their noble intentions, there are times when 
I must quizzically furrow my brow at the curious 
translations of this ancient wisdom. 

The practice of Bhavana, or as it is most often 
rendered in English, 'meditation,' is a case in point. From 
Silicon Valley moguls to Wall Street bankers, all seem to be 
fervently promoting the act of sitting silently, ostensibly to 
seek an inner calm amid the ceaseless turbulence of 
modern existence. But is that what Bhavana is all about? 
One must say, with regret but honesty, that this is a gross 
oversimplification and, indeed, not only a misapplication 
but misunderstanding. 
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The Pali language, a language rich in spiritual texture 
and nuance, is where the term Bhavana is derived. 
Translating it as merely ‘meditation’ is akin to calling a 
Beethoven symphony a ‘nice tune’. Bhavana is a deep, 
ongoing process of mental cultivation. It's about 
‘becoming’, rather than ‘having’. It's about an active 
engagement with oneself, a continuous journey of self- 
transformation, not just a tranquil pause from the daily 
grind. 

Sadly, many in the West appear to treat Bhavana as 
another commodity to be acquired, a skill to be mastered, 
or a badge of 'spiritual-but-not-religious' identity to be 
displayed. In this culture of ‘having’, they seek to ‘have’ 
Bhavana, in much the same way as they seek to ‘have' 
money, status, and other trappings of success. This 
fundamental misapprehension of the nature of Bhavana 
undermines its real purpose. 

Meditation, in the sense of Bhavana, isn't about 
having an oasis of calm in a life otherwise teeming with 
unchecked ambition and material pursuit. It isn't a band- 
aid solution for the stress induced by our ceaseless striving. 
Rather, it's about the transformation of the very way we 
engage with life separated from the mode of “having.” It 
involves deep introspection, a clear understanding of the 
impermanent and interdependent nature of reality, and an 
ongoing cultivation of compassion, wisdom, and other 
virtues centered around well-being. 

In this sense, one does not 'do' meditation to achieve 
a temporary respite or to collect another trendy ‘life skill’. 
One practices Bhavana to 'become' - to grow, to transform, 
and ultimately to liberate oneself from the roots of 
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suffering. Meditation is supposed to result in one’s 
becoming, indeed, in one’s living in the “being-mode”. 

Alas, lost in the cultural translation, the profound 
wisdom of Bhavana risks being watered down to a mere 
stress management technique or productivity booster. 
This is aclassic case of how the deep waters of the Buddha’s 
philosophy can be lost in the shallow pools of Western 
materialism; living only in the mental realm of “having.” 
And it's a reminder, if one was needed, that the true value 
of Buddha’s ancient wisdom lies not in having them, but in 
living them. 
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CHAPTER 29 


LAST THOUGHTS 


And so, my friends, we have reached the juncture where 


our paths diverge. I fervently hope this exploration of the 
Eightfold Noble Path, however protracted, has served you 
well. It has been my endeavor to offer a comprehensive 
perspective on the obstacles we, the denizens of the 
modern age, encounter when attempting to fathom the 
profound depth of the Eightfold Path. 

My reasoning behind ending this book with the 
examination of the ‘having’ and ‘being’ modes as-well-as 
meditation, is to provide the reader with a kind of heads- 
up, revealing that the ‘how and the ‘why’ one chooses to 
view the Noble Eightfold Path, is significant. 

The Eightfold Path is a dynamic tool that supersedes 
the ocean of texts and commentaries produced since the 
time of the Buddha. Despite the teachings produced by the 
plethora of so-called Buddhist organizations in both 
modern and ancient times, that focus on one facet, one 
teaching or another, the entire scope of all such teachings 
is fully encapsulated within the Noble Eightfold Path. 

Examining both the ‘having-mode’ and ‘being-mode’ 
in relation to how one approaches the Eightfold Path, I 
cannot stress the significance of this enough. Addressing 
meditation, what it actually is and how it is to be used is 
equally significant. Understanding these two stanchions 
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are immensely important with regard to whether one’s 
practice is effective or not. 

Ihave, at times, attempted to defend certain Dhamma 
concepts in previous books, such as determining whether 
the Buddha’s teachings or the Buddha himself constitutes 
‘religion’ in the same manner as faith-based religions. Such 
endeavors pale in light of the immensity of importance the 
Eightfold Path holds overall. 

At times, my duty to present the Path as clearly as 1am 
able has often seemed herculean, tasked with dissecting 
the stark realities of existence in our hyper-connected 
epoch. Yet, my mission was not merely to document these 
realities, but to unearth their profound impacts on our 
quest to understand happiness and well-being. 

The Buddha once said: “Endurance is one of the most 
difficult disciplines, but it is to the one who endures that the final 
victory comes.” 

In chronicling the Eightfold Path, I found myself 
fanning the flame of my own conscious awakening, 
reassessing my relationship with these teachings. The 
wisdom of the Buddha has illuminated for me an 
invaluable truth - the root of suffering is not merely a 
symptom of our humanity but forms its very essence, and 
defines our mental wealth. 

During life's tumultuous journey, I have often felt 
embattled, torn between entrenched beliefs and the 
unveiling truth about reality's inherent nature. Yet, these 
were not obstacles to be skirted or endured. These were the 
echo of my innermost being, imploring me to heed them, 
reflect upon them, understand them. The Eightfold Path is, 
at its core, a blueprint for ‘becoming’ a human being truly 
harmonized with the essence of ‘being’ human. 
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The Buddha once observed, 'In the sky, there is no 
distinction of east and west; people create distinctions out of their 
own minds and then believe them to be true.' It seems in our 
quest to encapsulate the wisdom of the Eightfold Path 
within the covers of a single volume, we risk imposing our 
own distinctions, our own limitations. However, I have 
endeavored to distill the essence of the Eightfold Path ina 
manner relatable to the contemporary reader. 

The Buddha's teachings remind us, 'Three things cannot 
be long hidden: the sun, the moon, and the truth." It is my hope 
that the wisdom I have shared with you can serve as a 
beacon, illuminating the pervasive fog of ignorance that 
often cloaks our modern world. 

The journey to integrating these teachings into your 
life may be long and arduous, but remember, as the 
Buddha said, 'No matter how hard the past, you can always 
begin again.' Here you are, fully immersed in this moment. 
The moment is now, and you are truly present within it. 
Like the proverbial map of the mall marking out with a red 
arrow that “You are here,” you are here, right now, in this 
moment. This is reality, this moment. No elements of past 
or future, just right now. 

Long ago, I pondered, 'When is the right time to 
begin?’ The answer: ‘Start where you are.' In the words of 
the Buddha, ‘There are only two mistakes one can make along the 
road to truth; not going all the way, and not starting." 
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CHAPTER 30 


THIS IS BUDDHISM 


In your traversal through the preceding chapters, you 
have encountered, unraveled, and perhaps even 
internalized one of humanity's most intricate tapestries of 
thought: The Noble Eightfold Path. But what is its essence? 
If distilled into a singular utterance or a fleeting moment 
of understanding, what would that be? Let us embark on 
this final elucidation. 

To commence, there's a temptation—especially in our 
culture of instant gratifications and fleeting attentions—to 
categorize, label, and package. And in doing so, many may 
be inclined to simplify Buddhism as merely a philosophy, a 
religion, or a lifestyle. But, as you've seen, it's profoundly 
more. 

The Noble Eightfold Path is not just a mere guideline 
to living. It's an analytical framework, a perceptual lens 
through which the universe can be understood, and our 
place within it realized. It’s an intersection of the 
psychological, the political, the social, and the cultural—a 
holistic understanding of existence. 

If one dares to ponder on the nature of desire and 
suffering, Right Understanding stands as the beacon of 
wisdom. When casting a skeptical eye on political 
machinations and power dynamics, Right Speech, Action, 
and Livelihood emerge as our moral compass. In a world 
constantly shifting between divisiveness and unity, Right 
Effort, Mindfulness, and Concentration teach us balance, 
vigilance, and perseverance. 
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Throughout history, great minds have grappled with 
existential questions: What does it mean to live a good life? 
How does one navigate the treacherous waters of moral 
ambiguity? To these inquiries, The Buddha’s teachings, 
particularly as represented in the ancient Theravada 
tradition, provides not just answers but methodologies. 

Consider the world today—a global civilization rife 
with both profound advancements and deep inequalities. 
Where rapid technological progress meets age-old 
prejudices. And in such a milieu, the Eightfold Path doesn't 
just resonate—it pulsates, alive and pertinent. 

Christopher Hitchens once said, “Take the risk of 
thinking for yourself, much more happiness, truth, beauty, 
and wisdom will come to you that way.” The Noble 
Eightfold Path, in its essence, calls for a similar 
introspection. It doesn't merely provide answers on a silver 
platter; it insists that you delve deep, challenge yourself, 
and emerge with a perspective refined by personal 
understanding. 

Is this not the core of what the teaching of the Buddha 
encapsulates? A call to discern, to question, and to 
understand? And here, one might ask, is this religion? In 
the traditional sense of dogmatic belief systems and 
theological edicts, it seems that the teachings of the 
Buddha stand apart. This journey, as profound and 
transformative as it may be, shares far less with the 
conventional hallmarks of religion and aligns more aptly 
with the realms of psychology and introspection. It's no 
mere doctrine or dogma. It's a journey—one of self- 
awareness, understanding, and a profound mental 
awakening. This isn't about seeking external divine 
intervention, but rather delving deep within oneself, 
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confronting our innate patterns, and emerging with a 
refined consciousness. 

For many, particularly in the West with its potent mix 
of secularism and myriad faiths, their initial brush with the 
teachings of the Buddha has been a nebulous one—often 
formed by the whims of popular culture, fleeting 
references, or preconceived notions. This western 
predilection to distill complex philosophies into easily 
digestible morsels perhaps makes them more ensconced in 
such superficial perceptions, denying the profound depths 
that lie beneath. 

This, my friends, is true Buddhism—a guide, a path, 
a perspective, a challenge, and a solution. But having had 
the where-with-all to read this entire book, where, you 
might ask, is the religion in Buddhism, as the world 
traditionally knows it? Have we discussed acts of worship 
or prostration before deities? Have we ventured into the 
realm of prayer or supplication for divine intercession? 
Indeed not. The teachings of the Buddha are not religious 
in the dogmatic sense that many understand religion to be. 
Far from it. In the preceding pages of this book, it was my 
hope that one discerns that at the very heart of the 
Buddha's teachings lies the Noble Eightfold Path; a beacon 
that stands resolutely opposite to religious dogma and 
doctrine. It's a path of self-awareness and introspection, 
not a guide to appeasing some celestial entity. So, fear not, 
for there is no subterfuge here; no clandestine agenda of 
indoctrinating you into the fold of yet another faith-based 
religion in servitude to a celestial being. It's an invitation to 
view the world and oneself with clarity, compassion, and 
understanding. Andas you close this book, perhaps you too 
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might feel that stirring sentiment: "This is Buddhism, and 
what a magnificent tapestry it weaves." 

In your exploration, I hope you've found not just 
information but inspiration. For, as the Buddha himself 
might attest, the journey is as important as the destination. 
As you venture forth, equipped with a deeper 
understanding of the Eightfold Path, may you also take 
with you the courage to question, the wisdom to discern, 
and the passion to understand. For in these endeavors, you 
are not just studying the Buddha’s wisdom—you are living 
It. 
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predates any known usage by Hawking. 


117 Kuhn, T. S. (2012). The Structure of Scientific Revolutions 
(4th ed.). University of Chicago Press. ISBN-13: 978-0226458120 


118 Dalai Lama. (2006). The Universe in a Single Atom: The 
Convergence of Science and Spirituality. Broadway Books. 
ISBN-13: 978-0767920810 


119 Feynman, R. P. (1997). Surely You're Joking, Mr. Feynman!: 
Adventures of a Curious Character. W. W. Norton & Company. 
ISBN-13: 978-0393316049 


120 Ibid, 77 


121 Locke, J. (1996). An Essay Concerning Human Understanding. 
Hackett Publishing Company. ISBN-13: 978-0872202160 


122 Bacon, F. (2000). The Advancement of Learning (Ed. Michael 
Kiernan). Oxford University Press, USA. ISBN: 978-1976310058 


123 Sagan, Carl. The Demon-Haunted World: Science as a 
Candle in the Dark. New York: Random House, 1995. ISBN: 978- 
0345409461 


124 Living Buddha, Living Christ 1oth Anniversary Edition (ed. 
Penguin, 2007) - ISBN: 9781101007211 


125 Xenophanes, a pre-Socratic Greek philosopher, did not leave 
behind any complete works. What we know of his philosophical 
ideas and statements comes primarily from later sources that 
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quoted or referenced his work. His statement about how 
animals would depict gods in their own image is preserved in a 
fragmentary form. 


The philosopher Sextus Empiricus, writing centuries after 
Xenophanes, provides one of the main sources for this particular 
quote. In his work "Adversus Mathematicos," he refers to 
Xenophanes' critique of anthropomorphism. 


The original text from Sextus Empiricus, in Greek, is as follows: 
"inmot nev yap inmous xai Boss Bots, 
NVE 5’ E6v7 Tpoceuake tH Epya Totjout xEpoiv." 


The typical English translation is: 


"Horses, they say, would draw horse-like figures and oxen ox- 
like ones, each would represent the gods' bodies with the form 
of its own kind." 


Thus, while we do not have Xenophanes' original works, the 
tradition of ancient scholars quoting and commenting on the 
works of their predecessors allows us to attribute this idea to 
him with reasonable confidence. 


126 Paticchannasutta—Bhikkhu Sujato: (Numbered Discourses 
3.13113. Kusinara - “Under Cover 


“Mendicants, three things are conveyed under cover, not in the 
open. What three? Females are married with a veil, not unveiled. 
Brahmin hymns are conveyed under cover, not openly. Wrong 
view is conveyed under cover, not in the open. These three things 
are conveyed under cover, not in the open. 


Three things shine in the open, not under cover. What three? 
The moon shines in the open, not under cover. The sun shines in 
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the open, not under cover. The teaching and training proclaimed 
by a Realized One shine in the open, not under cover. These three 
things shine in the open, not under cover.” 


https://suttacentral.net/an3.131/en/sujato?lang=en&layout=plai 


n&reference=none&notes=asterisk&highlight=false&script=lat 


in 


127 Dewey, J. (1925/1958). Experience and Nature. Dover 
Publications. ISBN-10: 0486204715 


128 Daniel Kahneman is a renowned psychologist and Nobel 
laureate in Economic Sciences who has contributed significantly 
to our understanding of cognitive biases. 

His work, often in collaboration with Amos Tversky, has 
focused on demonstrating how humans routinely deviate from 
ideal rational decision-making due to various cognitive biases. 
Kahneman's work underlines the point that these biases are not 
occasional glitches in human thinking, but rather systematic 
errors that highlight how human cognition fundamentally 
works. 

Kahneman and Tversky’s Prospect Theory, for which 
Kahneman won the Nobel Prize, suggests that people make 
decisions based on the potential value of losses and gains rather 
than the final outcome, which can lead to irrational outcomes. 
This work is a clear example of Kahneman's belief that cognitive 
biases significantly impact our decisions. 

Moreover, Kahneman's book "Thinking, Fast and Slow" is a 
deep exploration of cognitive biases. The book discusses two 
primary systems of thought: 

1. System 1, which is fast, instinctive, and emotional. 
2. System 2, which is slower, more deliberative, and more 
logical. 

Kahneman argues that many cognitive biases arise from 
the interplay and conflict between these two systems of thought. 
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For example, System 1 might rely on a heuristic (a mental 
shortcut) that works well most of the time but fails in specific 
situations, leading to a cognitive bias. 

Kahneman, D. (2011). Thinking, fast and slow. Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux. ISBN: 978-0374275631 


129 Hitchens, C. (2003, October 20). Mommie Dearest. Slate. 


https://www.slate.com/articles/news_and_politics/fighting wo 
rds/2003/10/mommie_dearest.html 


130 Suzuki, S. (1970). Zen Mind, Beginner's Mind. Weatherhill. 
ISBN: 978-1590308493 


131 Carl Sagan’s Razor: Sagan, C. (1995). The Demon-Haunted 
World: Science as a Candle in the Dark. Random House. ISBN: 
978-0345409461 


132 Jung, C. G., Von Franz, M.-L., Henderson, J. L., Jacobi, J., & 
Jaffé, A. (1964). Man and His Symbols. Doubleday. ISBN: 978- 
0385036790 


133 Ibid endnote 99 


134 Easwaran, E. (2007). The Dhammapada. Nilgiri Press. ISBN: 
978-1586380205. 


135 Russell, B. (1998). Mortals and Others: Bertrand Russell's 
American Essays, 1931-1935 (H. Ruja, Ed.). Routledge. ISBN: 978- 
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136 Sirangama Sitra: 


http://longbeachmonastery.org/The%20Surangama%2oSutra% 
2owith%2ocommentary.pdf 
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137 Vitakkasanthana Sutta (MN 20), also known as "The 
Removal of Distracting Thoughts.” Vitakkasanthana Sutta: The 
Removal of Distracting Thoughts (1994) Soma Thera. 


https://accesstoinsight.org/tipitaka/mn/mn.o20.soma.html 


138 Verse 1 & 2 of the Dhammapada. This rendition is not quite 
correct. The actual text of these verses is as follows: 

Verse 1: "Mind precedes all mental states. Mind is their chief; 
they are all mind-wrought. If with an impure mind a person 
speaks or acts suffering follows him like the wheel that follows 
the foot of the ox." 

Verse 2: "Mind precedes all mental states. Mind is their chief; 
they are all mind-wrought. If with a pure mind a person speaks 
or acts happiness follows him like his never-departing shadow." 


139 White, Upper-Middle Class Buddhism in Western cultures: 
White Trash Buddhist 
https://tricycle.org/magazine/white-trash-buddhist/ 

Pew research Center: Income distribution among whites who 
are Buddhist: 


https://www.pewresearch.org/religion/religious-landscape- 
study/religious-tradition/buddhist/racial-and-ethnic- 


composition/white/ 

Beyond the Upper Middle Way: 
https://www.lionsroar.com/beyond-the-upper-middle-way/ 
What About the Cost of Retreats? 
https://www.lionsroar.com/what-about-the-cost-of-retreats/ 
White Trash Buddhist: Class Divisions in 

Contemporary Buddhism 
https://engagedharma.net/2014/08/04/white-trash-buddhist- 


class-divisions-in-contemporary-buddhism/ 
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140 White Trash Buddhists: 
https://tricycle.org/magazine/white-trash-buddhist/ 


141 Affluenza: def https://www.merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary/affluenza 


142 Precision of the Pali Language: 


Pali is an ancient Middle Indo-Aryan language that was 


primarily used as the canonical language of the Theravada 


Buddhist scriptures. The language has indeed been praised for 


its precision, particularly in its function as the medium for the 


early Buddhist texts. Here are some features that lend it 


precision: 


1. 


Compound Words: Pali frequently uses compound words 
that pack a lot of meaning into single terms. For example, 
"Dhamma" doesn't just mean "teaching" but can also mean 
"truth", "reality", or the teachings of the Buddha depending 
on the context. Compounds allow for nuanced shades of 
meaning. 

Elaborate Syntax: Pali grammar is quite systematic. The 
structure of sentences and the relationships between words 
can be very clear due to its case-based system, where nouns 
change form based on their grammatical role in the 
sentence. 

Contextual Precision: Pali words often have precise 
meanings within the context of Buddhist doctrine. Words 
like "sankhara" or "nibbana" may have general meanings in 
other contexts, but within the Buddhist teachings, they 
carry very specific philosophical and doctrinal implications. 
Preservation of Nuance: Because the Buddhist texts delve 
deeply into the intricacies of the human mind and 
experience, the language evolved to precisely capture these 
subtleties. This made it suitable for conveying complex 
psychological and philosophical concepts. 
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5. Commentaries and Sub-commentaries: Over time, a vast 
body of commentaries and sub-commentaries (known as 
"Atthakatha" and "Tika" respectively) developed around the 
original canonical texts. These writings dissect the 
canonical texts word by word, ensuring that the meanings 
are preserved and elaborated upon in great detail. 

6. Standardization: After the Third Buddhist Council (held 
under the patronage of Emperor Ashoka in the 3rd century 
BCE), efforts were made to standardize the Pali canon to 
preserve the teachings. This standardization ensured 
consistency and precision in the use of the language. 

7. Technical Vocabulary: Pali developed a rich technical 
vocabulary to express various intricate philosophical, 
psychological, and doctrinal concepts. This technicality 
allows for clarity and precision when discussing abstract 
and profound topics. 


While Pali is precise and detailed, it's essential to recognize that 
translating it into other languages can be challenging because of 
its rich and context-dependent vocabulary. 


